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REPLY 


Dear  Augur, — The  British  policy  of  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  as  set  out  by  you  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
for  January,  does  not  appeal  favourably  to  us  French¬ 
men.  Before  explaining  this  let  me  praise  you  for  the 
straightforward  way  in  which  you  tackle  the  main  issue 
and  avoid  the  entanglement  of  secondary  questions.  This 
is  exactly  what  is  needed. 

The  public  is  displeased  with  the  Press  for  its 
obstinate  habit  of  supplying  trivial  information  about 
things  of  secondary  importance.  The  daily  budget  of 
petty  intrigues  and  squabbles  is  compiled  by  diplomatic 
correspondents  and  observers  who  are  blind  to  the  broad 
horizons  of  political  knowledge.  Poor  fellows,  they  cannot 
say  more  than  they  know,  and  they  know  so  little. 

A  friendship  solidly  established  will  not  be  injured  by 
straightforward  discussion.  F'rench  and  British  have  com¬ 
promised  now  for  quite  a  long  while  and  have  told  half- 
truths  to  each  other,  with  the  result  that  they  are  more 
estranged  than  could  have  happened  after  an  honest 
dispute.  We,  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  an  Entente, 
can  but  welcome  the  tone  of  your  article.  What  you  say 
is  not  pleasing,  but  it  is  a  palpable  fact  and  not  a  gelatinous 
mass  of  spineless  platitudes. 

The  merits  of  your  article  do  not  make  the  policy  you 
recommend  more  attractive.  From  our  French  point  of 
view,  the  theory  of  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  antique 
and  unreal.  A  policy  should  never  be  an  object  in  itself. 
Reasonably  it  must  be  directed  towards  a  definite  aim. 
You  do  not  tell  us  positively  what  is  the  object  of  the 
balance  of  power  policy.  From  the  context  it  is  clear  that 
you  desire  Great  Britain  not  to  have  a  single  competitor 
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in  Europe  worthy  of  the  name.  This  means  ttidt  Euro¬ 
pean  States  are  to  be  played  off,  one  against  the  other,  and 
group  against  group,  to  achieve  a  general  deadlock.  In 
a  word,  you  strive  to  create  impotence  all  round  and  call 
it  peace. 

But  the  balance  you  desire  to  establish  is  fragile.  You 
recognise  quite  rightly  the  necessity,  if  power  is  to  be 
balanced,  for  Great  Britain  to  come  out  of  the  aloofness  of 
an  arbiter  and  to  become  a  partner  in  political  combinations 
on  the  Continent.  It  looks,  though,  as  if  in  this  matter 
there  would  be  all  the  more  reason  to  apprehend  a  sudden 
collapse  of  your  policy,  because,  once  engaged  in  the 
melee,  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  overlook  the  whole 
political  arena.  The  peace  you  aspire  to  establish  is  not 
worth  having,  because  “  cette  paix  ne  durera  que  ce  que 
durent  les  fleurs — I’espace  d’un  printemps.” 

France  wants  peace — a  profound,  lasting  peace.  And 
we  say,  therefore,  that  your  way  is  not  good.  Y^our  inten¬ 
tion  is,  by  the  play,  of  international  relations,  to  reduce 
Europe  to  a  peaceful  debility.  We  want  a  peace  main¬ 
tained  by  strong  protectors,  and  therefore  lasting.  Without 
any  false  shame  we  confess  our  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  power  for  the  maintenance  of  an  international  settle¬ 
ment,  however  just  it  may  be — and,  perhaps,  the  more  just 
it  is,  the  more  is  power  needed  to  protect  it.  So  necessary 
is  force  for  the  fruition  of  any  political  scheme,  that  the 
idea  of  balance  of  power  cannot  be  carried  out  itself 
without  real  strength  to  back  it.  On  this  aspect  of  the 
question  you  maintain  a  discreet  silence.  Is  this  because 
you  are  convinced  of  your  strength,  or  do  you,  on  the 
contrary,  know  that  lack  of  force  makes  your  plan 
impracticable  } 

True,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  positions  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  not  the  same.  You  are  seeking  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  a  danger  arising  in  Europe;  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  real  menace.  The  essence  of  your 
policy  is  to  hold  level  the  scales  of  the  political  balance; 
we  are  all  the  time,  and  since  all  time,  building  a  barrier  I  toi 
against  the  menace  to  our  Eastern  border.  Forces  more  I  i»i( 
powerful  than  written  treaties  and  political  conferences  are  I 
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carrying  the  destinies  of  nations  along  the  current  of  time. 
For  us  the  Teuton  menace  has  existed  since  the  time  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  and  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
even  earlier  than  that. 

We  had  found  in  Russia  a  powerful  ally  against 
Germany.  This  asset  was  lost  to  us,  though  the  war  was 
won.  Then,  instead,  we  aLl^^d  you  and  the  United  States 
lor  a  Pact  of  Security.  It  was  withdrawn  before  it  became 
effective.  So  we  have  set  out  to  find  a  new  combination 
against  the  menace  on  our  Eastern  border.  But,  first, 
it  would  be  useful  to  mention  the  question  of  our  fear 
of  Germany. 

There  are  foolish  persons,  even  in  France,  who  see  a 
contradiction  in  the  statement  that,  while  we  are  now  the 
most  powerful  military  nation  in  Europe,  we  continue  to 
fear  Germany.  A  Parisian  journalist  pretends  to  have 
discovered  a  flaw  in  your  argument  because,  while  on 
one  page  you  speak  of  our  fear  of  Germany,  on  another 
you  recognise  the  military  preponderance  of  France.  But 
you  are  perfectly  right  and  there  is  no  contradiction.  Only 
our  fear  of  Germany  is  not  physical — it  goes  deeper  and 
further  than  that.  Let  me  quote  what  M.  Jacques 
Seydoux — a  master-mind  that — wrote  a  few  days  before 
the  Ruhr  occupation  was  decided  upon : 


If  one  looks  back  to  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  and  if  one  remembers 
the  plaintive  cries  of  a  famishing  Germany,  and  if  one  compares  that 
situation  of  yesterday  with  what  one  sees  to-day,  one  cannot  help  being 
penetrated  with  admiration  and  fear  even  in  view  of  the  results  obtained. 

Germany  is  the  only  European  State  which  has  contrived  to  profit 
marvellously  by  an  unprecedented  state  of  affairs.  With  a  weak  Govern¬ 
ment  which  could  wield  only  a  precarious  power  over  active  and  powerful 
parties,  Germany  has  found  it  possible  to  adapt  herself  to  her  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  suppleness  which  is  remarkable.  In  1918  many  more  people, 
than  now  are  ready  to  confess,  firmly  believed  that  Germany  would  inevit¬ 
ably  fall  a  prey  to  Bolshevism.  They  did  not  know  that  people’s  love  of 
order,  its  congenital  discipline.  Very  swiftly  calm  prevailed  and  work  was 
resumed.  With  it  returned  economic  and  industrial  prosperity. 

Germany  had  to  sacrifice  something :  in  the  general  disruption  of 
Europe,  in  the  economic  crisis  of  the  world,  she  could  not  hope  to  save 
both  her  economic  and  her  financial  riches.  It  did  not  take  her  long 
to  make  a  choice.  Her  business  men  have  always  been  known  for  their 
bold  enterprising  spirit.  They  refused  to  restrict  themselves,  to  live  in 
pnvation  and  economy.  They  preferred  to  follow  the  advice  of  Nietzsche 
and- to  live  “dangerously”  and  to  pretend  that  the  paper  notes  of  the 
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Reichsbank  were  real  gold.  Financial  bankruptcy  followed  in  consequence 
because  it  was  necessary  to  pay  abroad  for  the  materials  to  renew  the 
stocks  exhausted  by  five  years  of  war.  But  nothing  mattered.  Money, 
said  the  Germans,  is  but  an  instrument  and  not  a  real  indicator  of 
riches.  What  is  important  is  that  the  order  books  of  the  industrialists 
should  be  full,  that  German  ships  should  again  quarter  the  seas,  and  that 
German  capital  should  be  employed  abroad  to  prepare  the  bases  of  a  new 
and  swift  fortune. 

Such  a  situation  would  have  undoubtedly  brought  about  in  the  end  a 
total  collapse.  There  always  was  this  risk  :  the  mark  would  have  fallen 
so  low  that  Germany  would  not  have  been  able  to  buy  abroad.  This 
policy  could  have  been  dangerous  in  an  indifferent  Europe.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  mighty  German  organism  cannot  crash  without  doing 
harm  to  its  neighbours.  The  German  calculation  was  therefore  that 
Europe  and  America  would  intervene  in  their  favour,  not  only  for  con¬ 
siderations  of  political  economy,  but  also  to  save  a  debtor  from  whom 
one  expects  good  things  in  the  future.  At  the  moment  when  Germany 
is  about  to  go  down  in  a  financial  crash  the  whole  world  will  come  to 
her  assistance  and  in  the  result  Germany  will  have  weathered  the  most 
dangerous  crisis  in  all  her  existence ;  her  riches  will  be  saved  by  her  clever 
and  bold  policy,  and  she  will  have  escaped  the  permanent  weakening 
which  the  Reparations  blood-letting  would  have  brought  about. 

These  well-pondered  words  explain  the  depth  of  our 
anxiety,  the  necessity  for  the  French  march  into  the  Ruhr, 
and  the  relentless  demand  for  Reparations.  When  M. 
Seydoux  wrote  these  words,  Germany,  defeated  in  the 
field,  had  not  recognised  yet  the  fullness  of  her  defeat  in 
the  economic  plane.  Our  victory  in  the  Ruhr  has  brought 
a  great  change  in  this  respect :  Germany  has  capitulated, 
and  we  are  ready  to  assist  her  to  become  a  peaceful  and 
valuable  partner  in  the  concert  of  European  nations.  But 
we  cannot  leave  anything  to  chance.  Our  fear  of  Germany 
at  present  is  according  to  the  time-honoured  formula: 
Garde  toi  et  Dieu  te  gardera.  Germany,  we  hope,  has 
become  sensible,  but,  to  use  a  good  English  word,  we  will 
jolly  well  see  that  for  generations  to  come  she  does  not 
get  a  chance  of  falling  back  into  her  old  wicked  ways. 

It  pleases  us  that,  together  with  our  friends,  we  have 
the  power  necessary  to  build  solidly  and  well.  Why 
should  we  divest  ourselves  of  this  advantage  in  favour  of 
your  balance  of  power,  which  can  only  mean  that  we  are 
asked  to  surrender  the  reward  of  hard  work  and  of  cruel 
privations?  This  cannot  be  !  Why  should  this  be? 

As  I  have  said,  France  wants  peace.  Peace  means 
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lasting  security,  but  it  also  means  disarmament — in  any 
case, a  considerable  reduction  of  armaments.  Reduced  arma¬ 
ments  are  compatible  with  security  only  if  sufficient  force 
is  left  to  insure  against  attack.  This  brings  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  disarmament,  which  is  the  necessary  corollary 
of  peace,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  rational  distribution 
of  the  forces  one  has  decided  to  leave. 

We  want  to  create  a  community  of  interests  in  Europe 
which  will  bring  about  a  block  of  States  sufficiently  power¬ 
ful  to  maintain  peace  on  the  Continent  and  to  permit  of  a 
reduction  of  armed  forces,  so  as  to  relieve  the  financial 
pressure  on  the  Budgets  of  the  respective  nations.  This 
end  can  be  achieved,  not  by  lowering  oneself  to  the  level 
of  weaker  States,  but  by  remaining  more  powerful  than 
any  possible  competitor  or  potential  enemy. 

Taking  an  objective  point  pf  view,  is  there  anything  in 
this  formula  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  joining  us  in 
the  noble  task  of  promoting  concord  and  regeneration  in 
Europe?  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a  chastened,  de¬ 
mocratically  minded  Germany  from  coming  in?  Is  there 
anything  to  prevent  the  whole  of  Europe  uniting  in  a  real 
Pact  of  Guarantee?  I  can  see  only  one  objection  you  can 
really  make :  it  is  that  our  formula  is  first  of  all  selfish, 
and  admits  the  happiness  of  Europe  only  after  the  needs 
of  France  and  of  her  friends  have  been  satisfied.  Well, 
we  know  that  British  policy  has  always  aspired  to  be  called 
unselfish,  but  in  reality  has  it  ever  succeeded  in  being  so  ? 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  frankly  approach  inter¬ 
national  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  national 
interests.  To  speak  of  unselfishness  is  sheer  hypocrisy. 
To  be  selfish  is  human,  and  the  merit  is  to  know  how  to 
maintain  this  natural  feeling  within  reasonable  limits. 

Do  not  imagine  that  we  cannot  play  the  game  of  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  If  I  were  indiscreet,  for  every 
political  combination  you  mention  I  could  propose  a 
similar  one,  only  based  on  Paris  and  not  on  London. 
Your  line  London  -  Berlin  -  Warsaw  -  Moscow  could  be 
matched,  for  example,  by  a  line  Paris-Prague-Warsaw- 
Moscow,  with  Berlin  stuck  on  as  a  branch  line.  This 
game  can  be  carried  on  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  Con- 
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tinent  with  the  criss-cross  of  your  lines  and  ours.  The 
result  can  be  inevitably  only  the  one — tension  and  danger 
of  war  as  a  consequence  of  an  unstable  equilibrium. 

Your  concluding  sentence  is  the  following: — 

The  ideal  formula  for  a  policy  directed  towards  the  establishment  of 
real  balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  for  us  to  do  our  utmost  to 
create  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  that  all  danger  of  warlike  conflicts 
should  cease  to  exist.  France  would  be  under  the  moral  obligation  of 
disarming  at  last  and  turning  her  attention  to  the  economic  competition  in 
which  we  are  well  able  to  hold  our  own  and  even  better  than  that. 

My  dear  Augur,  your  pacific  formula  is  really  a  bold 
assertion  of  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  play  the  part  of 
arbiter.  Instead  we  would  do  well  to  accept  the 
following:  Great  Britain  and  France  must  come  to 
a  full  agreement,  which  will  permit  them  to  bring 
about  lasting  peace  in  Europe  by  uniting  their  forces,  so 
as  to  deprive  all  potential  trouble-makers  of  the  slightest 
hope  that,  by  diplomacy  or  war,  they  can  upset  established 
conditions.  If  Germany  desires  to  share  in  the  agreement 
she  is  welcome,  as  well  as  any  other  State,  on  condition 
that  the  sanctity  of  existing  treaties  and  the  respect  for 
elementary  conditions  of  civilised  society  are  recognised 
without  reservations. 

One  more  remark  before  I  conclude  this  letter.  You 
have  said  that  M.  Poincare  bears  a  great  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  unfortunate  way  in  which  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  allowed  to  become  the 
coup  de  grace  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Knowing  your 
personal  admiration  for  our  President  of  the  Council,  1 
am  sure  that  you  are  only  loyally  voicing  the  view  of  other 
statesmen.  M.  Poincare  is  but  human,  and  there¬ 
fore  liable  to  commit  mistakes  as  well  as  anybody  else. 
But  judgment  should  be  withheld  until  the  full  story 
of  the  interview  and  of  the  period  which  imme¬ 
diately  followed  it  is  made  public.  And  yet  another 
thing.  The  Entente  Cordiale  is  gone.  But  so  went  the 
famous  Bonne  Entente  of  the  Crimean  war.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  our  constant  quarrels,  we  remain  neighbours,  and 
we  somehow  manage  to  get  along  without  a  final  breakage. 
Therefore  :  U Entente  est  morte,  vive  V Entente. 


the  BALDWIN  CATASTROPHE  AND  AFTER 

By  Curio 


Mr.  Bonar  Law  was,  in  the  Tacitean  phrase,  “  fortunate 
in  the  occasion  of  his  death.”  He  did  not  linger  as  a 
helpless  invalid  bound  to  look  on  from  his  sick-bed  while 
his  successor  with  unparalleled  swiftness  and  recklessness 
squandered  his  hard-won  majority.  He  was  spared  the 
reflection  that  the  infinite  patience,  labour  and  wisdom 
which  had  turned  the  hopeless  and  distracted  minority 
of  1911  into  the  triumphant  majority  of  1922  were  all 
to  go  for  nothing,  and  that  a  few  raw  and  inexperienced 
Cabinet  Ministers,  influencing  an  equally  inexperienced 
leader  and  Prime  Minister,  would  undo  his  work  as  soon 
as  he  was  in  the  Abbey. 

The  dead  are  indeed  happy.  It  is  the  living  who  have 
to  mourn  the  cruel  straits  to  which  the  Conservative  Party, 
and  with  it  their  best  hopes  for  the  country,  have  been 
reduced. 

There  are  things  which  are  beyond  forgiveness,  and  the 
last  General  Election  was  one  of  them.  Ethically  it  was 
indefensible;  practically  it  was  inexpedient;  in  policy  it 
was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  majority  was  given  him  for  tran¬ 
quillity — that  is  to  say,  for  letting  British  business  work 
out  its  own  salvation  from  the  aftermath  of  the  war  under 
a  system  of  gradually  lightened  taxation.  It  was  to  be 
free  both  from  foreign  adventures  and  from  revolutionary 
fiscal  experiments,  either  in  the  Labour  or  Protectionist 
sense.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  deliberately  put  Tariff  Reform 
outside  his  purview,  with  the  unquestioning  assent  of  his 
whole  party.  The  men  who  worked  and  voted  for  him  in 
1922  did  so  in  the  assured  belief  that  this  policy  of  his 
would  endure  for  the  normal  length  of  a  Parliament,  that 
is  to  say  for  four  or  five  years.  The  tragic  accident  of 
the  late  Premier’s  death  in  no  way  absolved  his  successors 
from  carrying  out  the  policy  in  which  all  the  Conservative 
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leaders  alike  had  been  elected.  If  they  objected  to  the 
shelving  of  Tariff  Reform,  their  time  to  speak  up  was  in 
November,  1922,  not  in  October,  1923.  They  inherited 
the  majority  the  electors  gave  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  a  trust, 
and  they  gambled  w'ith  trust  funds. 

That  the  election  was  inexpedient  has  now  been  proved 
beyond  all  doubt.  But  what  reason  had  the  men  who 
precipitated  it  to  think  that  it  might  conceivably  prove 
expedient,  i.e.,  that  there  was  any  chance  of  retaining  the 
Conservative  majority  intact,  or  even  in  workable  shape? 
No  reason  whatever  which  w'ould  have  convinced  any  in¬ 
telligent  man  of  political  experience  who  was  trying  to 
w'eigh  the  evidence.  Governments  must  expect  to  lose 
support  by  degrees,  especially  in  bad  times.  If  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  had  thought  it  prudent  to  drop  Tariff  Reform  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  a  majority,  was  it  not  probable  that  he  was 
right  and  that  a  reversal  of  his  judgment  would  spell  the 
loss  of  the  majority  it  had  secured?  Was  it  not  known 
to  everybody  that  a  considerable  group  of  Conservative 
seats  in  the  North  were  definitely  Free  Trade,  and  that 
Conservative  members  returned  for  those  seats  would  not 
help  to  carry  a  Tariff  Reform  Budget  ?  Thus  even  the  loss 
of  25  or  30  seats,  which  nine  men  out  of  ten  anticipated, 
would  imperil  the  Government  without  ensuring  the 
passage  of  a  Tariff  Reform  measure  as  a  cure  for 
unemployment. 

And  with  hardly  an  exception  all  the  elder  statesmen 
and  the  great  leaders  and  organisers  of  Conservatism  were 
dead  against  the  General  Election  on  these  and  kindred 
grounds.  Lord  Balfour  and  Lord  Younger  have  said  so 
publicly.  Sir  Archibald  Salvidge,  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
democracy  of  the  North,  has  complained  bitterly  that  he 
was  not  even  consulted  on  the  issue,  and  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  his  entourage  might  as  well  have  introduced  a  few 
stocks  of  dynamite  into  the  Conservative  organisation  of 
Liverpool !  The  Unionist  ex-Ministers  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  One  of  them  who  fought  hard  for  his  party 
corner  when  the  fatal  decision  had  been  taken  wrote  down 
long  before  the  polls  his  estimate  of  the  Conservative 
members  who  would  be  returned.  The  number  he  gave 
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was  250 !  The  newspapers,  which  often,  and  for  very  good 
reasons  of  business,  understand  their  Conservative  con¬ 
stituencies  far  better  than  the  politicians,  were  either  timid 
and  lukewarm  or  definitely  hostile.  The  Sunday  Times 
and  the  Glasgow  Herald  went  out  and  out  for  Free  Trade. 
The  Daily  Express  and  the  Daily  Mail  protested 
vigorously  against  the  whole  idea  of  an  election.  The 
rest  of  the  Conservative  Press  in  London,  and  nearly  all 
■  the  provincial  newspapers,  were  simply  dragged  into  the 
S  struggle  by  the  hair  of  their  head.  The  only  whole- 
i  hearted  backers  of  the  adventure  were  the  Morning  Post 
I  and  the  Yorkshire  Post — and  they  were  mouthpieces  of 
the  Chief  Whip’s  office. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  vast  mass  of  testimony,  what  had 
the  opposing  section  to  show?  Nothing  but  the  opinion 
of  a  well-known  cricketer  who  had  ten  months’  experience 
of  managing  the  party,  and  of  a  retired  admiral  who  had 
entered  politics  in  1918.  And  there  were  a  few  enthusi¬ 
astic  Tariff  Reformers  in  the  Cabinet,  all  of  them  entirely 
new  to  office  and  obviously  not  yet  inured  to  that  sense  of 
responsibility  which  long  years  of  office  bring.  Balancing 
the  weights  of  these  two  alternative  opinions,  Mr.  Baldwin 
unhesitatingly  chose  the  lesser.  He  seemed  to  be  obsessed 
by  some  kind  of  fanatical  and  mystical  faith  in  his  own 
judgment,  or  at  least  in  that  of  “  The  Boys.”  When  he 
found  that  all  the  experienced  were  against  his  view,  he 
ceased  to  consult  the  experienced.  He  believed  because 
it  was  impossible.  Great  parties  cannot  afford  to  be  led 
by  men  who  are  subject  to  such  illusions. 

The  Baldwin  and  pro-election  group  in  the  Cabinet — 
for  there  were  many  Ministers  who  registered  a  silent 
dissent  to  the  whole  of  these  proceedings — put  forward 
one  single  plea.  They  had  been  converted  to  the  belief 
that  the  protection  of  home  industries  was  the  sovereign 
cure  for  unemployment.  They  were  honest  men :  they 
had  to  act  on  this  belief.  The  Bonar  Law  pledge  and  its 
understanding  by  the  electorate  had  to  go  by  the  board 
under  this  supreme  necessity  of  the  industrial  population. 
“5a/w5  populi  suprema  lexT  Such  a  plea  is,  of  course, 
irresistible  and  overrides  all  other  considerations  where  it 
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can  be  proved  valid.  But  since  such  an  argument  lends 
itself  very  easily  to  self-deception  and  to  courses  not  par¬ 
ticularly  consistent  with  the  actions  of  “  simple  honest 
men,”  public  opinion  requires  that  the  policy  of  throwing 
over  such  understandings  should  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt 
to  be  practicable,  efficacious  and  necessary.  A  statesman 
who  merely  gives  his  own  opinion  that  such  a  course  is 
advisable  or  honest  justifies  himself  in  no  way. 

For  instance,  if  a  dissolution  on  Tariff  Reform  was 
likely  to  end,  not  in  a  cure  for  unemployment,  but  in  its 
intensification  by  the  introduction  of  the  Capital  Levy, 
would  that  probability  justify  a  dissolution  on  Protection? 
Obviously  not.  If  Mr.  Baldwin  had  said,  “  I  believe 
Protection  will  cure  unemployment,  but  I  know  that  the 
result  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  will  result  in  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  defeat  and  in  a  panic  about  the  Capital  Levy  which 
will  increase  unemployment,  yet  I  intend  to  force  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,”  would  he  have  been  justified?  Clearly  not.  It 
would  be  like  the  case  of  a  surgeon  who  said,  “  I  can  cure 
this  serious  disease  by  an  operation ;  but,  of  course,  the 
patient  will  die — therefore  I  propose  to  operate.” 

Now,  all  the  best  judges  in  the  Conservative  Party  told 
Mr.  Baldwin  that  he  was  going  to  be  so  badly  beaten  that, 
at  the  least,  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  a  Tariff  Budget. 
So  far  from  his  being  able  to  prove  up  to  the  hilt  that 
there  was  a  good  chance  of  carrying  Protection,  the  whole 
weight  of  authority  and  evidence  lay  on  the  other  side. 
Ethically,  therefore,  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  successor  had 
no  excuse  for  throwing  over  the  tranquillity  policy  unless 
he  believed  he  could  carry  Protection.  And  if  he  really 
believed  that  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  before  him,  his 
judgment  must  be  of  a  character  which  quite  unfits 
him  for  Premiership  or  leadership. 

Sir  Frederick  Banbury  is  another  old  hand  who  com¬ 
plains  that  he  was  not  consulted.  The  complaint  has  in 
it  something  of  the  ironic,  for  Sir  Frederick,  more  than 
any  man,  by  one  of  those  side  winds  of  personal  accident 
or  figure  which  influence  great  matters  more  frequently 
than  we  are  apt  to  allow,  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
developments  which  permitted  the  disaster.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
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that  fanatical  Protectionist,  wanted  Mr.  McKenna,  that 
confirmed  if  rational  Free  Trader,  as  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  If  Mr.  McKenna  had  gone  to  ii.  Downing 
Street,  as  he  was  ready  to  do  last  August,  the  Tariff  Reform 
campaign  of  last  autumn  would  have  been  inconceivable. 
But  Mr.  McKenna  could  not  go  to  the  Exchequer  unless 
Sir  Frederick  Banbury  would  go  to  the  Lords  and  make 
the  new  Chancellor’s  way  smooth  before  him  in  the  City. 
This  the  sitting  City  Member  refused  to  do,  and  so  Con¬ 
servatism  lost  its  majority.  Sir  Frederick  does  not  seem 
quite  the  right  person  to  complain  of  the  denouement. 
None  the  less  the  episode  throws  a  lurid  light  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Conservative  Cabinet  were  con¬ 
verted  to  insular  Protection  as  the  panacea  for  unemploy¬ 
ment.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  Paul  made 
his  journey  to  Tarsus.  When  Sir  Frederick  declined  the 
Lords  the  true  illumination  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Now  that  he  has  accepted  a  peerage  will  the  Conservative 
leaders  re-embrace  Free  Trade? 

But  admitting  even  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  Protectionist  programme,  it  remained  to  show  that 
that  programme  was  the  cure  for  unemployment.  That 
case  again  had  to  be  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  Apart  from 
personal  honesty,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual 
honesty — which  means  not  accepting  or  advancing  opinions 
for  which  you  cannot  show  good  reason.  To  say  that 
insular  Protection  was  a  remedy  for  unemployment  was 
to  incur  a  serious  intellectual  responsibility.  Yet 
Ministers  made  a  miserable  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
substantiate  this  claim.  Writing  as  a  Tariff  Reformer  of 
the  old  guard  and  not  as  a  Free  Trader,  I  should  say  that 
the  Ministers  responsible  had  not  even  begun  to  think  the 
matter  out,  except  as  an  electoral  move,  before  they  pushed 
their  Prime  Minister  into  the  Plymouth  speech,  or  the 
Cardiff  speech — or  whatever  speech  it  was  that  compelled 
him  to  appeal  to  the  country.  They  were  utterly  crushed 
at  the  outset  by  Mr.  Asquith’s  Paisley  deliverance,  which 
showed  how  comparatively  small  were  the  number  of  un¬ 
employed  in  the  industries  affected  by  foreign  competition. 
Sir  William  Beveridge  later  substantiated  these  figures  in 
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greater  detail  in  a  letter  written  to  The  Times — which 
evoked  the  very  feeblest  of  replies  from  Mr.  Amery  and 
Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland.  Furthermore,  some  time 
before  the  Election  Mr.  McKenna  had  shown  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Belfast  that  Britain  held  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  world  market  than  she  had  in  1914 — and  that  the 
trouble  in  British  industry  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  world  market  had  shrunk  tremendously  in  scope. 

In  reply  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  prove  that  British 
home  industry  was  suffering  on  a  great  scale  from  dump¬ 
ing  due  to  the  depreciated  exchanges  of  Europe.  And 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  existed,  in  any  case,  to 
deal  with  this  special  evil.  At  the  most  all  that  was 
needed  here  was  an  amendment  and  strengthening  of  that 
Act — which  could  have  been  effected  perfectly  well  under 
the  Bonar  Law  pledge,  and  without  dissolution.  The  men 
who  engaged  to  change  our  entire  fiscal  system  were 
bound  to  put  forward  a  case  so  far  proof  against  counter¬ 
arguments  that  it  might  hope  to  convince  any  intelligent 
and  impartial  critics.  They  did  not  do  so.  For  weeks 
Tariff  Reformers  looked  to  Mr.  Amery  to  produce  the 
kind  of  logic-proof  theory  by  which  he  did  so  much  to 
substantiate  the  pre-war  case  for  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain’s 
policy.  They  looked  in  vain.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
they  doubted  whether  such  a  proof  existed  at  all?  On 
both  sides  the  fiscal  argument,  which  had  reached  a  high 
level  of  knowledge  and  efficiency  in  the  two  General  Elec¬ 
tions  of  1910,  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  mere  assertion 
and  counter-assertion  in  the  General  Election  of  1923. 
The  Free  Traders  were  apt  to  repeat  the  old  shibboleths,  as 
though  there  had  never  been  a  war.  The  Protectionist 
leaders  showed  quite  clearly  that  they  had  not  bothered 
to  get  up  a  case  suitable  to  the  new  conditions — if  such  a 
case  existed. 

On  the  contrary,  it  became  more  and  more  clear  as  the 
campaign  proceeded  that  unemployment  and  our  economic 
difficulties  in  general  were  mainly  due  to  three  causes. 

(i)  The  general  restriction  of  world  markets;  (2)  the 
disturbed  conditions  of  Europe ;  (3)  the  immense  taxation 
levied  on  British  industry,  due  partly  to  the  inflationist 
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policy  of  successive  Governments  since  1918,  which  saddled 
the  generation  with  a  burden  it  cannot  possibly  bear  with¬ 
out  crippling  its  industrial  enterprise  and  so  removing  all 
hope  of  regained  prosperity  and  full  employment.  It  will 
be  observed  how  little  reference  any  of  these  causes  have 
to  the  issue  of  Free  Trade  versus  Tariff  Reform  as  the 
controversy  was  understood  in  pre-war  days.  The  first 
cause  alone,  the  development  of  markets  abroad,  could  be 
dealt  with  by  means  of  Tariff  Reform — and  that  only  by 
a  sweeping  policy  of  Inter-Imperial  Preference  which 
Ministers  deliberately  excluded  from  their  programme,  in 
deference,  not  to  conviction,  but  to  fear  of  a  popular 
outcry  against  food  taxes. 

In  a  word,  neither  the  moral  nor  the  intellectual  honesty 
of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  dissolution  are  very  impressive, for  intelli¬ 
gence  and  morals  alike  compel  the  inclusion  of  the  Empire 
in  any  defensible  measure  of  Tariff  Reform  to-day. 

So  much  for  the  past.  The  Tory  jug  has  been  upset, 
and  any  attempt  to  lick  the  Protectionists’  milk  off  the 
carpet  will  be  a  disastrous  loss  of  time.  The  only  course 
wisdom  dictates  is  to  fill  the  jug  up  again  until  it  brims 
over  as  it  did  in  1922  with  a  real  Conservative  majority. 

This  is  a  task  demanding  supreme  caution  and  foresight. 
Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  successfully  undertaken  by  the  rash 
schemers  who  wrought  the  overthrow  of  1923.  For  one 
thing  the  safety  of  their  own  positions  demands  that  they 
shall  adhere  to  old  errors  and  practise  new  ones.  This 
was  manifest  the  moment  the  polls  had  been  declared. 
The  path  of  prudence  and  political  decency  obviously 
demanded  that  Ministers  should  follow  the  precedent  set 
by  Beaconsfield  in  1881,  and  resign  rather  than  wait  to  be 
humiliated  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  being  beaten 
in  the  country.  There  was,  indeed,  a  special  reason  for 
this  course  in  1923.  The  Government  had  declared  that 
unemployment  was  a  crying  evil,  and  that  in  their  opinion 
it  could  only  be  cured  by  Protection.  This  was  the 
sole  plea  for  the  dissolution.  Their  cure  was  denied 
them.  Yet  they  held  on  to  office  with  the  tears  over  the 
men  walking  the  streets  still  wet  on  their  eyelashes,  thus 
denying  to  any  new  Government  weeks  of  valuable  time 
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to  prepare  their  own  schemes  for  dealing  with  the  un¬ 
employed.  Part  of  the  Conservative  Official  Press  said 
quite  nakedly,  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Baldwin  was  Premier 
he  could  not  be  extruded  from  the  leadership  by  a  defeated 
and  indignant  party,  and  that  by  holding  to  office  till  the 
House  met  in  January  he  would  give  time  for  this  feeling 
of  indignation  to  subside.  By  so  temporising  he  would  be 
tried  by  a  panel  reconciled  to  its  fate,  whenever  he  chose, 
as  he  must  finally,  to  summon  a  party  meeting  to  decide 
the  leadership. 

At  the  time  of  writing  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  King’s 
Speech  will  contain  a  justification  of  insular  Protection  or 
not,  though  it  is  believed  that  it  will  not  do  so.  In 
any  case  the  vital  decision  will  be  reached  only  at 
the  very  last  moment  and  after  a  heated  struggle  in 
the  Cabinet.  Any  sane  Conservative  can  see  how  vital 
it  is,  in  view  of  all  the  possible  and  quite  unknown  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  year  1924,  that  the  Tory  Party  should  have 
an  absolutely  free  hand  in  this  matter.  But  the  section  in 
the  Cabinet  which  would  like  to  tie  the  Protection  label 
round  the  Tory  neck  is  not  a  fair  judge  of  the  expediency 
of  the  act.  Its  motives  are  suspect  because  it  has  too 
much  to  lose  if  any  other  course  is  adopted.  It  would  be 
a  frank  victory  for  the  men  in  the  Cabinet  who  were  against 
the  election  and  the  issue  on  which  it  was  fought  to  leave 
Tariff  Reform  out  of  the  King’s  Speech.  It  would 
compel  the  authors  of  the  disaster  to  retire  more  or  less 
into  the  background  and  leave  the  road  clear  for  wiser 
colleagues  and  leaders.  But  if  Toryism  has  been  pinned 
to  Protection  on  January  15th  the  act  will  have  been  one 
of  condonation  for  past  offences — no  matter  at  what 
ruinous  cost  to  the  future  of  the  country  and  the  party. 
The  people  having  rejected  Protection,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  party  to  drop  it  with  dignity.  But  if  Toryism  re¬ 
affirms  its  Protectionist  character  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of 
the  polls,  it  could  only  make  a  composition  with  Free 
Traders  in  order  to  fight  Socialists  by  a  manifest  surrender 
of  principle.  In  fact,  if  Tariff  Reform  is  in  the  Kings 
Speech  it  may  prove  impossible  to  make  any  such  compact 
at  all.  In  a  word  the  domination  of  Mr.  Amery  and  Sir 
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Philip  Lloyd-Greame  and  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Davidson  over  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  not  only  a  guarantee  that  the  feeblest  kind  of 
prudence  will  be  exercised  in  facing  a  series  of  highly 
complicated  and  dangerous  situations  in  the  coming 
Parliament,  but  that  the  party  will  be  impelled  time  and 
again  to  take  the  wrong  course  in  order  to  whitewash  each 
successive  past  error  of  its  dominating  group.  In  a  word, 
Conservatism  will  never  have  a  fair  show  until  it  gets  a 
new  leadership. 

The  new  leader’s  difficulties,  '.^nether  he  were  Lord 
Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Robert  Horne,  or  anyone 
else,  would  be  formidable  enough,  but  in  spite  of  the 
barriers  to  be  passed  he  would  be  free  to  take  a  road 
leading  in  the  direction  of  success.  He  could  retrace  his 
footsteps  to  the  point  where  Mr.  Baldwin  diverged  from 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  path  with  such  fatal  consequences,  and 
hope  to  prosper  as  Mr.  Bonar  Law  did. 

For  the  rest  one  must  assume  in  dealing  with  the  future 
that  the  Conservative  Party  will  be  led  with  some  ordinary 
common  sense.  This  is  a  very  large  assumption. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  define  in  broad  outline  the  position 
that  Conservatism  has  to  face.  There  are  three  parties, 
not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  in  the  electorate, 
no  single  one  of  which  commands  an  absolute  majority,  so 
that  the  Government  of  any  single  party  is  at  the  mercy  of 
a  combination  between  the  other  two  at  Westminster. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  this  general  situation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  by  minority,  by  coalition  or  compromise,  nothing  very 
new  in  British  political  life.  The  two-party  division  with 
dominant  Governments  succeeded  by  equally  single- 
hearted  and  powerful  Oppositions  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  of  our  history.  The  new  aspect  of  the 
situation  of  1924  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  split 
transcends  Parliament,  goes  beyond  Westminster,  and  is 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  electorate  itself. 

There  is  not  much  need  to  search  the  records  of  the  past 
carefully  for  long  periods  of  coalition  or  minority  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Commons.  For  an  absolute  division  of  the 
House  into  three  parties  of  anything  like  equal  strength 
the  nearest  parallel  must  be  sought  in  the  reign  of 
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George  III.  when  the  King’s  friends,  the  holders  of  the 
Royal  boroughs  and  offices,  were  nearly  always  strong 
enough  to  decide  the  issue  between  Whig  or  Tory,  Minister 
and  Minister. 

But  such  a  mobile  force  moving  at  the  sole  instance  of 
an  individual  from  side  to  side  is  not  comparable  to  a  third 
party  which  may,  indeed,  hold  the  balance  at  Westminster, 
but  is  directly  responsible  to  millions  of  voters  in  the 
country  who  cannot  be  persuaded  hastily  into  forming 
casual  alliances. 

The  nineteenth  century  between  the  fall  of  Peel  in  1846 
and  the  predominance  of  Gladstone  in  1868  shows  an 
unvarying  record  of  group  or  minority  Governments. 
During  those  twenty-two  years  no  Minister  ever  held 
power  by  virtue  of  an  unquestioned  and  subservient 
majority.  Governments  constantly  fell  without  General 
Elections,  and  new  administrations  were  formed  by  a  re¬ 
grouping  of  the  Whig,  Liberal,  Radical,  Peelite  and 
Conservative  elements  at  Westminster.  But,  as  Sir 
William  Anson  has  pointed  out,  the  electorate  of  that 
period,  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  held  a  very 
different  conception  of  the  functions  of  Members  of 
Parliament  to  that  of  the  elector  of  to-day.  The  Victorian 
voter  of  the  age  of  Palmerston  did  not  regard  his  member 
as  a  delegate  strictly  tied  to  support  a  Prime  Minister  and 
his  Whip,  or  as  a  man  who  should  be  punished  by  a  dis¬ 
solution  if  he  entered  into  some  new  regrouping  of  forces 
in  order  to  carry  on  His  Majesty’s  Government.  So  long 
as  there  appeared  to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  no 
great  change  had  come  over  the  mind  of  the  people, 
Members  of  Parliament  were  given  a  pretty  free  hand  to 
change  Ministers  according  to  fancy  or  necessity. 

The  attitude  of  electors  to  members  was  in  Bagehot’s 
phrase  “  a  deferential  one,”  and  that  of  members  to 
Cabinets  anything  but  deferential.  Russell,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Disraeli  and  Derby,  all  had  the  experience  of 
being  turned  out  of  office  without  a  dissolution.  But 
here,  again,  a  great  extension  of  the  franchise,  coupled  with 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  the  party  machine  and  of 
Cabinet  authority  over  the  Commons,  has  made  an 
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enormous  difference.  Just  as  a  Crown  party  has 
vanished,  so  a  group  system  dependent  purely  on  the 
action  and  wishes  of  Members  of  Parliament,  little 
controlled  by  their  constituents,  has  also  ceased  to  be 
practicable — unless  the  voter  himself  signifies  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  an  idea  of  party  combination  and  permutation 
without  continual  dissolutions. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  published  in  the  New 
Leader  a  statement  in  which  he  suggests  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  in  the  future  make  the  Cabinet  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Commons  and  the  Commons  less  the  slave 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  change  would  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  community.  Mr.  MacDonald,  who  is  a  far-seeing 
statesman  fully  capable  of  assuming  the  manifold  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  British  Prime  Minister,  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  the  method  he  suggests  for  solving  the  triangular  duel 
of  Liberalism,  Toryism,  and  Socialism — so  long  as  the 
three-cornered  party  system  exists.  But  he  w'ould  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  the  electorate  must  be  a  consenting 
party  to  the  new  plan  by  which  Governments  are  put  in 
and  out  without  persistent  and  recurrent  dissolutions. 

Now,  the  present  electorate  has  been  brought  up  on  a 
totally  different  theory  to  that  of  the  generation  which 
flourished  between  1846  and  1868.  It  lives,  largely 
through  the  reiterated  folly  of  unhistorical  journalists,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  parties  with  overwhelming  majorities 
supported  by  stringent  party  whips  and  cemented  by 
tremendous  theoretical  pledges  of  policy  given  to  the 
constituencies.  Under  these  circumstances  to  deviate  to 
the  Left  or  to  the  Right  is  to  incur  damnation,  so  long  as 
the  people  cling  to  this  idea  of  national  politics  as  the  one 
in  which  they  have  been  educated  from  youth  upwards. 
It  is  this  hard  fact  which  makes  nonsense  of  the  aims  put 
forward  by  amiable  or  frightened  people  of  all  parties  of 
“  fusion  ”  or  even  coafition,  or,  again,  even  of  “  modified 
support”  between  Tories  and  Liberals  or  Labour  and 
Radicals.  No  party  leader  dare  touch  any  such  concep¬ 
tion  of  politics  in  February,  1924,  although  every  party 
leader  knows  perfectly  well  that  some  such  accommodation 
may  in  the  long  run  prove  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on 
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His  Majesty’s  Government  from  time  to  time.  All  these  ' 
party  leaders  are  absolutely  right  in  declaring  emphatically 
that  they  will  not  touch  this  unhallowed  necessity  before 
the  hour  strikes.  If  they  did  so,  they  would  not  only  ruin 
themselves,  but  disgust  the  electorate  with  the  whole  idea 
of  politics  and  civic  life  as  they  know  it. 

The  electorate  themselves  must  realise  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  of  party  government  under  a  three-party  system, 
and  give  it,  if  not  blessing,  at  least  concurrence,  before 
leaders  or  parties  can  respond  with  safety  or  propriety  to 
the  altered  state  of  affairs.  And  the  electorate  can 
probably  only  be  educated  by  what  will  be  to  them  a  series 
of  penal  dissolutions,  none  of  which  will  give  them  a 
thoroughly  stable  Government  unless  they  revert  to  Con¬ 
servatism  in  an  overwhelming  mass  out  of  a  feeling  of 
sheer  despair.  And  this  might  happen  at  any  time  under 
sane  Tory  leadership. 

Exactly  the  same  set  of  considerations  apply  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Crown  in  granting  or  withholding  dissolu¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  rather  than  of 
precedent.  Obviously  the  Crowm  must  do  the  best  it  can 
for  the  people,  but  only  in  a  way  which  the  people  will 
appreciate  and  understand.  If,  as  appears  certain,  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  fallen,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  in 
Downing  Street  when  these  pages  appear,  it  is  Mr. 
Asquith’s  contention  that  the  Labour  Premier  would 
have  no  claim  to  a  dissolution  in  the  event  of  his  rapid 
defeat  at  the  hand  of  a  Liberal-Conservative  combination 
in  the  Lobby,  and  that  the  Crown  could,  and  should,  refuse 
such  a  dissolution.  Instantly  on  Mr.  Asquith’s  statement 
the  depths  of  the  historical  underworld  were  stirred  and 
the  ghosts  of  Sir  William  Anson  and  Professor  Dicey 
began  to  walk  in  Fleet  Street.  From  each  of  these 
worthies  could  be  culled  single  sentences  declaring  that 
the  right  to  refuse  a  dissolution  had  lapsed  from  lack  of 
use.  In  each  case  a  further  study  revealed  that  the 
premises  of  the  writers  hardly  warranted  such  a  sweeping 
conclusion.  Sir  William  Anson  explains  how  Queen 
Victoria  three  times  in  her  reign  questioned  the  propriety 
of  granting  a  Premier  a  dissolution  if  asked  for,  but  since 
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in  no  case  was  the  claim  pressed,  the  matter  never  went  to 
the  final  issue. 

Professor  Dicey  thought  that  no  dissolution  was 
warrantable  unless  the  Premier  could  show  reason  to  think 
that  a  change  had  come  over  the  opinion  of  the  country 
since  the  previous  election.  He  thus  shifts  the  onus  of 
avoiding  dissolution  from  the  Crown  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  This  is  in  effect  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  own 
position  as  stated  in  the  New  Leader  last  month,  and  it 
is  a  much  more  constitutional  and  sensible  one  than  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  unsought,  previous,  and 
public  advice  he  gave  the  King.  Mr.  MacDonald  says  in 
effect,  “  I  am  unwilling  to  revive  the  dormant  or  discarded 
power  of  the  Crown  to  refuse  a  Prime  Minister  a  disso¬ 
lution,  but  I  can  only  avoid  this  by  not  making  requests 
which  fly  in  the  face  of  reason  and  the  public  interest.” 

What  emerges  from  all  this  discussion  seems  perfectly 
clear.  The  Crown  in  the  ultimate  resort  has  the  right  to 
refuse  a  dissolution,  just  as  it  has  the  power,  and  would 
use  that  power,  to  dismiss  a  Ministry  which  followed  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Maxton,  of  the  Clyde,  to  refuse  to  resign 
though  defeated  in  the  Commons  twenty  times  running. 
That  the  power  to  refuse  dissolution  has  not  been  used 
since  1832  is  due  to  two  facts.  That  Prime  Ministers 
have  been  sensible  and  patriotic,  and  that  Governments 
(excepting  Mr.  ^Baldwin  and  his  friends)  have  had  no 
passion  for  unreasonable  and  unseasonable  dissolutions. 
But  the  right  of  the  Crown  would  be  revived  in  the  midst 
of  universal  public  approval  if  a  series  of  Prime  Ministers 
under  a  three-party  system  ignored  Mr.  MacDonald’s  sage 
advice  to  himself  and  began  to  demand  dissolution 
after  dissolution  whenever  they  suffered  a  defeat  in  the 
Commons. 

This  is  a  totally  different  statement  from  Mr.  Asquith’s, 
which  refers  simply  to  one  possible  claim  of  this  sort  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  say,  next  March.  I  agree  with 
Sir  Robert  Horne  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  of  the 
Crown  to  refuse  such  a  demand.  It  would  be  instantly 
said  that  the  right  of  the  Crown  had  been  revived  after  a 
hundred  years  simply  to  smite  the  Labour  Party — that 
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Mr.  Baldwin  had  only  to  ask  for  a  silly  dissolution  to  get 
it,  but  that  a  Labour  Minister  with  the  excuse  of  a  defeat 
in  the  Commons  got  a  refusal.  Such  an  inference,  how¬ 
ever  wrong,  might  prove  fatal  to  the  constitutional  develop- 
ment  of  this  country.  That  Mr.  Asquith,  of  all  people, 
should  make  the  suggestion  shows  the  pure  blindness  of 
Liberal  partisanship.  When  the  public  wants  the  Crown 
to  move  in  its  defence  it  will  show  the  way  plainly 
enough,  but  it  will  not  be  this  time.  When  the  nation 
wants  an  anti-Socialist  fusion  to  save  it  from  the  horrors 
of  confiscation  it  will  tell  the  older  party  leaders  in  double 
quick  time,  but  that  time  is  not  now. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  all  these  difficulties  will 
be  resolved  by  the  disintegration  of  Liberalism,  its  Right 
elements  joining  the  Tories  and  its  Left  the  Socialists. 
It  may  be  so.  But  Liberalism,  though  apparently  in  a 
permanent  minority,  has  a  hard  core  of  resistance  to  out¬ 
side  permeation.  While  that  exists  there  is  a  chance  that 
some  turn  of  events  might  restore  to  it  part  of  its  pristine 
glory.  For  the  present  the  three-party  system  exists,  and 
Conservatism  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

Insular  Protection  must  be  dropped.  The  whole  forces 
of  Conservatism,  dissipated  by  ceaseless  vendettas,  must 
be  re-united  under  some  leader  like  Lord  Balfour— a 
Prime  Minister  over  twenty  years  ago — under  whom  every¬ 
body,  Baldwin,  Curzon,  Birkenhead,  Chamberlain,  or 
Horne,  could  all  alike  serve  without  any  derogation  to 
their  dignity. 

Or  if  Lord  Balfour  is  not  available  some  other 
“  neutral  ”  leader  must  be  found.  If  a  reasonable 
accommodation  is  come  to  between  all  the  personalities, 
sections,  and  forces  which  represent  Conservative  opinion 
in  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  the  damage  of  1923 
can  be  undone  in  1924,  and  an  assured  victory  in  the 
constituencies  might  be  attained  by  1925.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Toryism  prefers  to  be  Mr.  Baldwin  plus  Birming¬ 
ham,  plus  the  Die-hard  Under-Secretaries,  it  will  remain 
a  powerful  minority  force,  but  will  not  attain  independent 
office  so  long  as  it  preserves  this  limited  character.  It  is 
for  the  Conservatives  to  choose  which  alternative  they 
prefer. 


THE  THIRD  PARTY’S  PROGRAMME 
By  Howard  Little 

The  Labour  Party  came  into  being  eight  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Ten  years  ago  our  Press, 
Conservative  and  Liberal,  was  asking,  generally  in  heavy 
type,  “  Is  there  a  Labour  Party?  ” 

To-day  most  certainly  there  is  a  third  party  known 
officially  as  the  Labour  Party.  While  a  very  bad  third 
chronologically  it  is  second  in  order  of  strength,  if  strength 
is  proportionate  to  elected  membership.  Upon  what  does 
that  strength  rest  ? 

The  so-called  Labour  Party  does  not  represent  either 
the  majority  or  the  best  of  Labour,  is  hampered  by  the 
doings  and  pronouncements  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  and  might  with  at  least  equal  reason  be  called  the 
Socialist  Party.  Consideration  of  these  three  outstanding 
facts  suggests  two  grave  doubts :  Has  the  Party  a  well- 
defined  policy,  and,  if  so,  is  that  policy  likely  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  State  upon  which  the  Party  may  very  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  experiment  ? 

No  one  who  has  had  opportunities  of  studying  the 
methods  of  working-class  politicians  at  close  quarters  will 
dispute  the  fact  that,  whatever  strength  may  seem  to  be 
indicated  by  numbers,  the  actual  solidity  will  almost  in¬ 
variably  be  something  much  less.  Men  have  become 
Labour  leaders  because  of  and  by  means  of  the  block 
vote  and  the  ballot  which  is  not  secret.  And  Labour 
leaders,  having  become  Members  of  Parliament,  are  now 
quite  possibly  about  to  become  Cabinet  Ministers.  For 
years  past  a  number  of  items  in  a  possible  party  pro¬ 
gramme  have  been,  as  it  were,  in  the  air.  These  par¬ 
ticular  items  have  in  many  cases  been  forced  upon  a  Labour 
constituency  by  methods  which  are  not  generally  under¬ 
stood.  Before  the  war  a  practice  had  grown  up  where- 
under  wandering  wire-pullers  went  from  Labour  club  to 
Labour  club  acting  as  units  in  a  species  of  more  or  less 
revolutionary  “  cells.”  The  method  was  simple  and  made 
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fatally  easy  for  its  practitioners  by  the  legal  affiliation  of 
workmen’s  clubs.  The  insidious  working  of  the  scheme 
may  be  thus  explained :  A  particular  club  is  entered  by 
a  stranger  who  need  only  prove  membership  of  a  similar 
institution,  say,  in  the  remote  North.  He  makes  a  casual 
and  possibly  diffident  remark  concerning  something  he 
hears.  This  is  probably  picked  up  and  commented  upon 
by  some  regular  member  of  the  club ;  and  the  visitor,  in 
spite  of  seeming  reluctance,  is  prevailed  upon  to  say  a 
little  more.  Perhaps  all  he  has  to  say  is  that  in  the  North, 
where  he  is  still  “  at  the  tools,”  men  are  not  putting  up 
with  that  kind  of  thing.  This  stranger  will  be  followed 
by  others,  at  reasonable  intervals,  from  (according  to  their 
statements)  South,  East  or  West,  and  all  simple  workmen 
whose  presence ■  here  is  easily  explained;  yet  all,  and 
separately,  telling  the  same  story  from  different  parts  of 
the  country  until  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  club 
visited  are  led  to  believe  that  they  are  less  progressive 
than  the  artisans  of  other  districts.  While  it  is  certainly 
true  that  there  are  Labour  leaders  who  are  above  this 
kind  of  thing,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  such  leaders 
form  the  minority  among  their  colleagues.  Labour’s 
ostensible  support  of  the  proposed  Labour  Government, 
then,  is  far  from  being  solid  even  to  the  extent  of  the 
numbers  often  glibly  quoted.  It  is  also  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  neither  block  vote,  open  ballot  nor  subterranean 
wire-pulling  will  influence  the  best  of  Labour  against  its 
own  better  judgment.  Therefore,  such  support  as  there  is 
is  drawn  very  largely  from  those  sections  of  Labour  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  most  intelligent. 

We  have  to  remember, also, that  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  is  simultaneously  professing  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
Labour.  At  present  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this  latter 
party  appears  to  be  not  merely  recognition  of  the  Com¬ 
munists,  but  also  active  support  for  a  communistic  pro¬ 
gramme,  such  support  to  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
Labour,  ostensibly  for  the  not  too  remote  benefit  of 
Labour. 

Up  to  this  point  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  position 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  probably 
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less  secure  than  it  has  been  made  to  seem — and  this 
literally  before  (as  a  responsible  Government)  it  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  declaration  of  any  homogeneous  policy.  Like 
every  other  Government,  it  will  have  come  into  power  on 
the  strength  of  scattered  pledges  and  supposed  pledges. 
The  real  testing  time  of  a  Government  commences  when 
both  supporters  and  opponents  are  busy  co-ordinating  its 
promises  or  attacking  it  for  the  neglect  of  particular 
i  promises.  How  much  of  such  treatment  will  the  leaders 
;  of  the  Third  Party  be  able  to  sustain  without  collapse.? 
i  We  know  that  it  is  not  every  politician  who  will  con¬ 
sistently  honour  his  own  pledges,  while  the  majority  do  not 
exert  themselves  very  strenuously  to  redeem  those  given 
by  their  leaders.  Few,  indeed,  abide  by  those  given  by 
their  predecessors. 

The  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  coming  into  office  wiU 
be  free  from  any  undertakings  given  by  former  leaders  of 
that  Party  when  in  office — for  the  obvious  reason  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  Labour  Government  in  this  country. 
There,  however,  it  seems  that  the  advantages  due  to  their 
unique  position  begin  and  end.  While  in  opposition  and 
while  seeking  to  obtain  office,  it  is  hardly  unreasonable 
to  assert  that  these  leaders  have  created  for  themselves 
many  difficulties  with  which  they  will  have  to  contend  as 
responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

Sophisticated  politicians  have  often  argued  that  the 
Minister  is  in  no  way  pledged  by  his  own  speech  or  action 
while  in  opposition.  If  this  be  a  sound  political  principle 
then  clearly  honesty  is  no  policy  at  all.  For  our  present 
purpose,  however,  the  important  consideration  is  simple, 
and  in  no  way  concerned  with  matters  ethical.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  first  Labour  Government,  when¬ 
ever  it  may  come  into  power,  cannot  abandon  the  more 
important  of  its  actions  and  principles  while  in  opposition 
immediately  before  taking  office. 

So  much  for  a  general  principle.  How  does  that  prin¬ 
ciple  apply  to  the  Labour  Ministry  which  may  be  formed 
early  in  1924?  What  are  the  actions  and  pledges  which 
have  already  committed  the  Party?  As  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  consider  this  question  in  detail  we  must  be 
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content  with  some  reference  to  four  items  which  it  will 
probably  be  agreed  have  bulked  most  largely  in  Labour’s 
programme  hitherto.  The  nationalisation  of  the  more 
important  means  of  production,  the  capital  levy,  pro¬ 
vision  of  employment,  and  the  building  of  sufficient  houses 
are  all  matters  in  connection  with  which  Mr,  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  his  immediate  supporters  have  left  no 
room  for  doubt.  Not  only  have  they  sought  to  get 
measures  calculated  to  further  all  these  ends  upon  the 
Statute  Book  while  in  opposition,  but  they  have  also  been 
urging  that  each  and  every  one  of  these  proposals  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  essential  to  the  continued  welfare  of  the 
community.  In  spite  of  this  we  cannot  avoid  observation 
of  the  fact  that  since  the  declaration  of  results  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1923,  responsible  members  of  the  Third  Party  have 
said  little  or  nothing  with  reference  to  either  nationalisation 
or  the  capital  levy.  These  two  changes,  if  brought  about, 
would  be  not  merely  the  most  spectacular  but  also  the 
most  far-reaching  which  any  Government  could  at  the 
present  juncture  compass.  As  window  attractions  they 
have  certainly  done  their  work,  bringing  many  thousands 
of  the  less  thoughtful  to  declare  themselves  whole-hearted 
supporters  of  Labour  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
yet,  however,  are  we  justified  in  the  assumption  that  the 
work  of  these  two  adumbrations  has  been  done.  Though 
very  little  has  been  heard  concerning  them  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Labour  men  throughout  the  past  few  weeks,  it 
hardly  follows  that  the  ideas  conveyed  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  leaders  of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  difficulties  confronting  Great  Britain’s  first  Labour 
Government  are  great  indeed,  and  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  the  formation  of  such  a  Government  has  become  a 
probability  of  the  near  future,  in  a  manner  not  generally 
anticipated,  and  before  leaders  or  members  of  the  party 
have  had  any  appreciable  time  wherein  to  consider  proba¬ 
bilities.  One  may  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  Labour  in 
opposition  would  have  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
nationalisation  had  it  been  realised  that  within  twelve 
months  that  same  Labour  might  be  in  power.  This  one 
question,  to  nationalise,  or  not  to  nationalise,  may  prove 
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not  merely  the  downfall  of  the  party  at  an  early  date, 
but  also  such  a  discrediting  of  both  persons  and  motives 
as  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  this  country.  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  Government,  when  formed,  may  at  once  re¬ 
affirm  its  position  with  regard  to  nationalisation;  or  may 
shelve  all  reference  to  that  particularly  thorny  subject. 
But  a  declaration  of  policy  here  will  alienate  support,  so 
also  will  avoidance  of  the  question.  At  present  there  is  a 
great  body  of  artisan  voters  whose  members  do  not  desire 
that  their  superiors  at  work  shall  also  be  Government 
officials.  For  them  it  is  more  than  sufficient  that  their 
trade  union  officials  have  already  become  their  political 
“bosses.”  Already  many  thousands  of  working  men, 
having  a  somewhat  wider  vision  than  that  of  the  majority, 
are  restive  under  trade  union  conditions  which  compel  the 
individual  to  devote  a  very  great  deal  of  his  leisure  to  the 
union,  or  to  see  the  vote  he  has  not  cast  counted  against 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  shelving  the  question  of 
nationalisation,  or  even  apparent  lukewarmness  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  will  mean  for  the  party  leaders  very  serious 
trouble  indeed,  from  those  who  have  been  attracted  to  the 
Party  by  the  proposal,  and  from  those  who  have  all  along 
looked  to  their  leaders  for  the  quickest  possible  cutting  up 
and  sharing  out  of  certain  valuable  properties. 

As  regards  the  proposed  capital  levy :  here,  again,  the 
first  Labour  or  Socialist,  or  Third  Party,  Government  will 
find  many  difficulties,  not  all  of  which  can  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  be  overcome.  For  a  very  considerable  period  they 
will  be  unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of  openly  disavowing 
the  suggested  policy,  their  position  being  very  similar  here 
to  their  quandary  concerning  nationalisation.  Ministers 
will  find  that  either  they  must  proceed  with  legislation  to 
enforce  the  levy  or  they  must  rest  under  the  imputation 
of  being  half-hearted  (using  no  more  uncomplimentary 
phrase)  in  the  matter  of  one  of  their  own  suggestions  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  made  and  talked  of  as  possible 
merely  for  the  sake  of  influencing  votes.  It  seems 
probable  that  quite  a  number  of  honest  people  would  be 
willing  enough  to  share  in  the  spoils  if  only  the  course 
were  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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Let  us  assume  that  the  dangers  lurking  in  those  two 
words,  nationalisation  and  levy,  have  been  either  success¬ 
fully  encountered  or  diplomatically  postponed  by  our  first 
Labour  Government.  Even  so,  the  political  atmosphere 
is  by  no  means  clear.  By  no  possibility  will  the  new 
Ministry  be  able  to  avoid  coming  definitely  to  grips  with 
both  unemployment  and  housing.  This,  we  may  assume, 
is  clearly  recognised,  because  throughout  December,  and 
the  beginning  of  January,  1924,  we  find  men  who  will 
probably  become  members  of  the  Cabinet  (if  a  Labour 
Government  is  formed  within  the  next  few  months)  speak¬ 
ing  with  undiplomatic  candour  upon  both  these  questions. 
Possibly  it  is  thought  that  tht'  two  difficulties  taken 
together  will  tend  to  mutual  solution.  Therein,  however, 
lies  a  danger  fraught  with  sinister  possibilities.  If  need 
of  houses  is  seized  upon  as  a  step  towards  the  solution  of 
the  unemployment  problem,  then  immediately  the  pro¬ 
longed  existence  of  the  Labour  Government  is  threatened; 
possibly  even  the  Labour  Party  may  find  its  ranks  seriously 
reduced. 

In  1919  it  was  proposed  to  train  50,000  ex-service  men 
to  take  the  place  of  builders  who  were  much  needed  but 
could  not  be  found.  The  Government  was  then  at  great 
pains  to  point  out  to  the  building  trade  unions  that  the 
proposed  scheme  was  not  dilution.  But  builders,  and  in 
particular  bricklayers,  very  strongly  objected.  Nor  was 
their  attitude  unreasonable.  They  said  in  effect: 
“  Whether  you  call  it  dilution  or  not,  it  means  that  very 
soon  there  will  be  more  than  fifty  thousand  cats  too  many 
for  the  mice  available.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  our  trade  for  the  few  years  before  and 
after  1910.”  If  it  is  considered  unreasonable  for  a  section 
of  Labour  to  resent  dilution  in  its  trade,  then  it  would 
seem  at  least  equally  unreasonable  for  the  capitalist  to 
resent  the  proposed  levy.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  point 
of  view  which  counts ;  and  one  need  not  be  a  Socialist  to 
assert  that  the  labourer  has  as  clear  a  claim  to  work  as  the 
capitalist  has  to  capital. 

The  Labour  Cabinet  which  is  believed  in  certain  well- 
informed  circles  to  be  almost  upon  us  cannot  postpone 
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those  two  questions,  unemployment  and  housing.  It  was 
perhaps  with  an  eye  to  this  double-barrelled  compulsion 
that  dilution  was  openly  advocated  at  the  conference  of  the 
Scottish  Labour  Housing  Association.  Yet  the  Labour 
Government  which  attempts  anything  of  this  kind  will 
certainly  find  itself  in  an  unenviable  position.  Not  only 
will  the  support  of  a  considerable  section  of  Labour  be 
I  lost,  but  the  leaders  will  in  all  probability  be  accused  of 
having,  for  their  own  ends,  taken  steps  to  destroy  that  very 
Trade  Unionism  upon  which  they  rose  to  Cabinet  rank. 

Thus  we  have  the  position  of  the  first  Labour  Govern- 
i  ment.  Nationalisation,  the  capital  levy,  unemployment, 

:  and  housing  shortage  are  four  matters  any  one  of  which 
i  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  out  an  experienced  Ministry 
i  under  normal  conditions.  All  of  these  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  inexperienced  Labour  Government  unless  some  are 
i  to  be  abandoned.  And  the  times  will  certainly  not  be 
i  normal  when  this  Third  Party  Cabinet  takes  office,  if  only 
because  its  members  have  in  great  measure  queered  the 
I  pitch  for  themselves  by  their  methods  when  in  opposition. 

!  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  the  duty  of  an  opposition 
;  may  be  to  oppose,  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  another 
of  its  functions  was  the  hampering  of  an  existing  Govern¬ 
ment  by  clamour  for  what  could  not  possibly  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  time  available,  or  by  suggestion  that  the 
humanly  impossible  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  good¬ 
will  and  intelligence. 

The  Labour  Party  must  not  rely  over-much  on  the 
proverbial  shortness  of  memories.  Political  memories 
have  a  queer  way  of  being  among  the  longest.  Therefore, 
a  Labour  Cabinet  neglecting  to  accomplish  any  one  of 
those  far-reaching  and  often  impossible  reforms  which  its 
members  have  not  hesitated  to  describe  as  first  essentials 
(and  have  been  competing  one  with  the  other  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  the  Proletariat  as  the  things  in  store  for  the 
electorate  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  authority)  will 
probably  have  a  short  life  in  which  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  mirth. 

Mad  as  the  world  may  be  it  still  insists  upon  a  certain 
amount  of  logical  sequence.  Our  third,  or  Socialist,  or 
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Labour  Party  is  very,  very  young,  and  has  many  of  the 
faults  of  extreme  youth.  Its  over-confidence  is  surpassed 
only  perhaps  by  its  lack  of  logic.  For  example,  if  it« 
correctly  named  “  Labour  Party,”  then  what  a  condition  of 
things  have  we  here !  Labour  is  a  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  worthy  section,  and  a  section  probably  often 
deserving  of  better  treatment  than  it  obtains.  But  why 
should  the  government  of  the  country  be  entrusted  to  any 
one  section  of  the  community?  If  it  is  just  that  there 
should  be  a  Labour  Government,  then  surely  it  is  equally 
just  that  there  should  be  a  Capitalist  Government.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  contended  that  we  are  upon  a  false 
scent  here,  and  there  is  no  want  of  logic  because  the  party 
is  incorrectly  described  by  its  name,  then  once  more  are 
we  face  to  face  with  an  apparent  inability  to  reason  on 
logical  lines. 

To  the  thick-and-thin  Labour  man  black-legging  is 
always  a  crime  if  committed  here  by  his  fellow-countrymen; 
but  it  is  something  to  be  encouraged  if  committed  in 
another  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner.  A  man 
may  not  undersell  his  fellow-workman  in  circumstances 
where  this  country  would  obtain  some  benefit  from  the 
cheaper  labour.  But  he  is  not  merely  allowed  but  actually 
encouraged  to  undersell  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  put  a 
number  of  them  out  of  work,  always  provided  that  the 
cheaper  labour  brings  profit  to  the  foreign  country.  This 
is  but  one  aspect  of  that  curiously  illogical  mental  attitude 
which  is  eager  to  be  the  friend  of  any  nation  but  its  own. 

Similarly,  we  have  Labour  clamouring  for  more  employ¬ 
ment  and  for  disarmament.  But  perhaps  the  situation  is 
adequately  explained  if  we  remind  ourselves  that  not  yet 
has  Labour  been  called  upon  to  govern,  while  hitherto  it 
has  been  in  great  measure  shielded  from  the  consequences 
of  its  own  reckless  actions  and  proposals. 

The  Labour  Party’s  programme  has  not  yet  been 
announced,  but,  recognising  the  danger  of  attempting  to 
prophesy  before  one  knows,  it  is  yet  fairly  safe  to  say  that 
some  of  those  matters  with  which  the  first  Labour  Cabinet 
will  be  compelled  to  deal  promptly  are  more  than  likely  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  that  Cabinet,  while  there  are 
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other  matters  where  either  masterly  inactivity  or  any 
attempted  action  will  be  fraught  with  grave  danger.  From 
these  considerations  it  seems  obvious  that  the  life  of  the 
first  Labour  Government  will  be  very  short. 

Consideration  of  Labour  and  economic  questions 
generally,  and  a  moderately  close  study  of  the  trend  of 
events,  may  embolden  one  to  yet  another  assertion.  The 
first  Labour  Government  to  leave  a  permanent  and  useful 
mark  on  the  history  of  the  nation  will  be  that  one  whose 
members  aim,  whether  in  opposition  or  in  power,  at  the 
stable  foundation  of  a  widely  circulating  paper  which  shall 
i  strive  towards  fairness  in  comment,  reason  in  argument, 
and  generosity  rather  than  bitterness  in  judgment. 


AMERICAN  INTERVENTION  IN  EUROPE 

By  James  Davenport  Whelpley 

The  United  States  has  consented  to  be  represented  quasi 
officially  on  the  international  commissions  to  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  German  finance.  The  appointment 
of  these  commissions  is  another  move  in  the  direction  of 
futility.  The  original  plan  suggested  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  commission  with  full  powers  was 
a  gesture  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  failed  because  it  did 
not  go  far  enough  and  was  not  made  with  an  air  of 
authority.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  approximately 
normal  conditions  can  be  restored  to  European  industry, 
and  these,  once  achieved,  will  result  in  a  large  measure 
of  stability  for  social  and  political  affairs. 

One  of  these  methods  is  now  being  tried,  and  the  ap 
pointment  of  more  commissions  with  limited  powers  and 
subordinate  to  existing  authorities  is  but  a  part  of  it.  It 
requires  no  great  powers  of  deduction  to  realise  that  little 
progress  is  being  made  under  this  method ;  that  it  will  take 
many  years  for  natural  laws  to  overcome  the  artificial 
barriers  now  in  force  against  their  operation,  and  that  in 
all  probability  matters  will  become  much  worse  before 
they  even  begin  to  get  better.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
under  this  method  the  condition  of  a  great  many  people  in 
Europe  has  grown  rapidly  worse  and  that  there  are  no 
signs  of  much  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  meantime  the  moral  of  great  nations  is  being 
destroyed  to  no  apparent  or  avowed  purpose.  The  stand 
ard  of  life  for  all  the  European  peoples  is  being  lowered 
in  every  particular,  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  through 
the  crumbling  away  of  previously  established  conditions, 
these  being  destroyed  by  the  unintelligent  and  immoral 
formulae  employed  by  the  victors  in  the  recent  war  in  their 
administration  of  internal  and  external  affairs.  This  con¬ 
dition  in  Europe  affects  the  people  of  every  country  of 
the  world  in  one  way  or  another,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  nearly  all  the  ills  from  which  the  material  affairs  of 
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many  nations  are  suffering  can  be  traced  in  their  origins 
to  present  conditions  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  second  method  has  yet  to  be  tried,  and  to  put  it 
into  operation  would  take  more  courage  and  initiative  than 
has  yet  been  shown  by  any  of  the  great  nations  in  their 
administration  of  foreign  affairs.  This  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  international  receivership  for  Germany 
with  headquarters  at  Berlin,  with  full  authority  to  make 
an  accounting  of  German  assets  and  liabilities  and  to 
operate  the  whole  of  Germany  politically,  financially  and 
industrially  until  such  time  as  it  was  agreed  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  receivership  had  been  fulfilled.  As  in  all 
receiverships,  the  business  of  the  plant  would  proceed 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  regular  staff,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Allied  control  would  retain  the  usual 
political  machinery  of  Germany  and  depend  largely  upon 
voluntary  or  enforced  German  co-operation  to  make  it 
effective. 

German  assets  are  in  excess  of  liabilities,  hence  it  needs 
but  authority  and  absolute  power  to  put  German  affairs  in 
order.  Under  such  a  plan  the  avowed  French  objectives 
could  be  attained  completely  and  within  reasonable  time, 
and  by  no  other  method  can  French  claims  ever  be  satis¬ 
fied.  Germany  could  be  made  to  pay  her  debts,  the  nation 
could  be  effectively  disarmed,  and  the  necessary  guarantees 
could  be  secured  for  the  future  military  safety  of  France. 
Other  creditors  of  Germany  could  be  paid  in  full,  and  the 
German  people  would  secure  almost  at  once  all  they  ask, 
that  is  to  say,  a  stable  currency,  full  industrial  freedom 
and  political  safety.  The  co-operative  government  of 
Germany  by  such  a  receivership  would  have  no  such  ele¬ 
ment  of  humiliation  in  it  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
armed  occupation  of  German  territory  by  alien  forces. 
The  Government  of  the  receivership  would  of  necessity 
be  absolute  and  unquestioned.  The  complete  obedience 
of  the  German  people  would  be  exacted  and  the  Allied 
Governments  would  be  bound  by  the  decisions  and  the 
acts  of  the  official  receivers. 

Such  a  receivership  would  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
small  commission,  on  which  there  would  be  only  one 
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member  from  each  of  the  Allied  and  associated  Powers 
and  it  would  be  presided  over  by  a  chairman  elected  by 
the  Commission,  the  French  member  if  needs  be,  though 
that  position  would,  perhaps,  fall  more  appropriately  to 
the  American  representative.  This  receivership  would 
bear  no  likeness  to  any  reparation  or  other  council  that 
has  yet  been  tried,  for  it  would  be  a  super-government, 
internationalised,  and  its  course  of  action  would  not 
depend  upon  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  other 
Government.  It  would  be  a  temporary  dictatorship  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  beneficent  purpose  and  with  the  agreement 
of  the  governed.  That  some  change  would  have  to  be  I 
made  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  is  quite  possible,  and  not 
of  much  importance,  as  the  same  parties  who  were  signa¬ 
tory  at  Versailles  would  be  responsible  for  allowing 
Germany  to  make  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in 
order  to  straighten  out  the  almost  hopeless  confusion  which 
now  prevails. 

What  makes  it  possible  for  this  plan  to  provide  bene¬ 
ficial  results  almost  immediately  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  devastated  Europe.  Europe  has  long 
ago  not  only  recovered  from  all  material  damage  done, 
but  has  enormously  improved  her  position  over  that  of 
November,  1918,  and  even  that  of  1913.  It  is  humanity 
which  is  devastated  and  not  the  region  itself.  Europe 
is  to-day  more  populous,  richer,  more  highly  developed  and  | 
better  able  to  carry  on  the  usual  activities  of  industry  and 
commerce  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  so  far  as  material, 
plant,  and  labour  supply  are  concerned.  ; 

It  is  the  conventional  system  of  life  which  is  in  ruins,  i  | 
and  the  mind  and  spirit  of  millions  of  people  have  become  |  j 
abnormal,  partly  as  an  effect  of  the  war,  but  even  more  : 
through  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  since  the  |  | 
war.  Hate,  misery,  and  greed  are  universal,  and  the  ^  ^ 
problem  of  keeping  body  and  soul  together  from  day  to  ^ 
day  absorbs  the  energies  of  a  large  part  of  the  population,  ,  ^ 
Abnormal  mental  conditions  are  not  confined  to  the  im¬ 
poverished  classes,  however,  for  the  rich  are  more  un-  ^ 
scrupulous  than  ever  in  their  efforts  to  get  richer,  for  the  i 
opportunities  which  come  to  them  now  are  bred  in  the  ^ 
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unusual  needs  and  distress  of  their  unusually  wretched 
fellow  men.  Among  those  whose  future  is  safe  the  lust 
for  revenge  and  the  craftiness  of  the  miser  induced  by 
the  misery  of  many  about  them  swamp  all  other  emotions. 
•  The  soul  of  Europe  is  submerged  under  a  sea  of  ignoble 
passions  and  material  ambitions,  or  is  starved  into  a 
I  shadowy  existence  by  actual  hunger.  These  are  the  fruits 
of  present  conditions  brought  about  by  the  timidity, 

;  cowardice,  selfishness,  and  criminal  culpability  of  the 
i  Governments  of  all  the  Powers,  for  which  the  nations 
!  behind  them  must  stand  responsible.  These  are  the  results 
\  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  five  greatest  and  presumably 
j  most  civilised  nations  in  the  world  for  the  reconstruction 
of  devastated  Europe. 

•  A  thousand  objections  will  immediately  be  presented  to 
>  the  plan  suggested.  They  will  come  from  Germany, 
I  where  politicians  will  prate  of  German  sovereignty  and 
!  freedom,  but  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  suggestion 
would  come  as  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  a  bondage 
more  cruel  than  any  other  conceivable,  and  they  would 
force  their  Government  to  consent.  They  will  come  from 
France,  where  politicians  will  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
reduced  German  indemnities  and  of  military  dangers  from 
!  which  no  one  but  themselves  can  assure  protection;  but 
if  the  people  of  France  were  given  a  bill  of  acceptance 
;  for  what  is  justly  owed  to  them,  this  bill  to  be  endorsed 
i  by  all  the  great  nations,  and  a  super-Government  sitting 
in  Berlin  undertook  to  give  them  better  sureties  against 
i  aggression  than  their  own  Government  could  possibly 
i  secure,  they  would  agree  to  abandon  a  policy  which  so  far 
i  has  brought  them  nothing  but  trouble,  more  fears,  no 
j  guarantees  of  future  safety,  and  more  taxation.  The 
=  British,  Italian,  and  Belgian  Governments  are  already  well 
'  on  their  way  towards  an  agreement  along  such  lines  as 
would  only  have  to  be  extended  to  include  the  proposed 
^  receivership. 

The  suggestion  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
1  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  for  otherwise  it  would  not 
!  have  that  convincing  assurance  of  success  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  to  carry  through  any  programme  decided  upon 
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no  matter  how  colossal.  Also  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  they  to  be  excluded 
from  participation,  for  it  is  as  great  a  cause  as  that  which 
brought  over  two  million  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  Europe  in  the  recent  war.  It  would  be  a  morally  weak 
leadership  that  would  keep  them  aloof. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Germany  can  pay  in  full  all 
just  claims  against  her  arising  out  of  the  war  if  some  such 
plan  is  put  into  effect.  There  is  equally  no  doubt  as  to  her 
inability  and  lack  of  will  to  pay  under  present  conditions. 
As  matters  now  stand  the  reparations  bill  of  the  Allies  will 
never  be  paid  by  Germany,  and  her  ability  and  will  to  pay 
decrease  with  every  so-called  pledge  taken  over  as 
hostage.  The  principle  now  employed  is  utterly  wrong 
and  entirely  contrary  to  the  principles  so  solidly  built  into 
the  American  policy  of  Government  and  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations.  It  would  not  be  permitted  by  the 
United  States  on  the  North  or  South  American  Con¬ 
tinents,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  Powers  to 
provide  for  an  extension  of  the  principles  employed  in 
American  affairs  of  State  to  other  parts  of  the  earth  is 
consistent  and  legitimate,  for  when  another  country,  how¬ 
ever  remote,  has  attempted  to  follow  American  example, 
sympathy  and  sometimes  actual  aid  has  been  extended 
without  question. 

Under  present  conditions  in  Europe,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  French  position,  it  does  not  seem  possible;  but 
it  is  probably  the  case  that  to  obtain  American  consent 
and  participation  in  such  a  receivership  for  Germany 
would  be  more  difficult  than  to  secure  the  agreement  of 
any  other  country.  The  principle  of  isolation  or  “safety 
first  ”  has  been  so  long  preached  and  practised  that  the 
idea  of  an  American  official  becoming  a  part  of  a  super- 
Government  in  Berlin  would  come  as  a  shock  to  the 
average  American  citizen.  Given  time  to  consider,  how 
ever,  and  he  will  have  difficulty  in  stating  the  difference 
between  what  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
already  proposed  to  do  and  what  is  here  suggested.  An 
international  commission  with  full  powers,  on  which  the 
United  States  would  be  represented,  would  really  be  more 
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dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  timid  isolationist 
than  an  international  commission  or  receivership  which 
was  given  the  job  outright  of  putting  the  German  concern 
on  a  paying  basis.  There  could  be  no  political  entangle¬ 
ments  with  European  Powers,  for  there  would  be  no 
treaties,  no  agreements  which  committed  the  United 
States  Government  to  anything  beyond  the  loan  of 
American  skill,  prestige,  and  possibly  money  in  working 
out  a  plan  for  the  salvation  of  Europe  and  carrying  it  into 
effect  without  interference. 

To  appoint  such  a  commission  to  sit  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
London,  or  some  other  non- German  city  to  make  a  report 
containing  recommendations  which  must  pass  the  legisla¬ 
tive  gauntlet  in  each  and  every  country  concerned  before 
they  could  become  effective  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  things,  if  not  getting  worse,  are 
certainly  not  getting  any  better.  The  Belgian  estimate 
as  to  the  time  it  would  take  such  a  commission  to  report 
is  two  years,  and  the  state  of  Europe  is  not  a  matter  of 
years  but  one  of  weeks  or  even  days.  There  is  no  need  to 
attempt  to  determine  Germany’s  ability  to  pay.  The  face 
value  of  her  assets  and  her  productive  power  under 
favourable  conditions  are  already  known.  The  amount  of 
her  indebtedness  other  than  the  war  debt  is  smaller  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  proportion  to  population  and 
effectiveness.  To  indulge  in  such  a  commission  as  has 
already  been  considered  by  the  Powers  is  at  this  time  a 
cowardly  device  to  escape  immediate  responsibility  well 
known  to  practical  politicians  and  often  employed  by  them 
as  a  matter  of  expediency.  To  appoint  a  commission  to 
report  upon  what  is  already  common  knowledge  is  a  com¬ 
fortable  way  out  of  a  more  or  less  dangerous  controversial 
matter. 

What  the  Allies  want  is  their  money  and  security  against 
an  armed  Germany.  What  Germany  wants  and  must  have 
if  she  is  to  live  is  permission  to  live  normally  and  regain 
her  wonted  industrial  strength.  What  the  world  wants  is 
to  have  these  things  brought  about  as  quickly  as  possible. 
What  humanity  needs  is  to  be  rescued  from  the  Slough 
of  Despond  into  which  it  has  fallen.  These  things  cannot 
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be  accomplished  quickly,  if  at  all,  by  such  an  economic 
commission  as  has  yet  been  proposed  even  if  it  was  given 
wide  scope.  They  can  be  accomplished  by  a  voluntary  act 
of  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  joint  Receivers  by  the  five  great  nations  of  the 
world  which  are  now  most  concerned  with  the  collapse  of 
Germany.  If  Germany  hesitates  over  a  voluntary  admis¬ 
sion  of  inability  to  carry  on,  the  five  nations  referred  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  force  her  into  an  official 
bankruptcy  which  would  merely  be  a  recognition  of  what 
is  already  in  effect. 

No  halfway  measures  are  of  the  slightest  use.  Such  a 
step,  if  taken,  would  have  to  be  made  boldly  and  with  firm 
confidence  as  to  its  necessity  and  righteousness.  No 
reservations  on  the  part  of  any  Power  taking  part  could 
be  permitted.  Everything  would  have  to  go  into  the  pot 
to  be  boiled  together  that  the  result  should  be  of  uniform 
quality.  For  five  years  the  experts  of  all  countries  have 
been  collecting  data,  auditing  accounts,  adjusting  claims, 
and  making  reports,  and  while  they  were  doing  this  con¬ 
fusion  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  the  whole 
problem  has  become  so  bemuddled  with  talk,  argument, 
and  recrimination  that  the  people  of  the  world  are  entirely 
adrift  not  only  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  real 
merits  of  the  different  arguments,  but  as  to  the  absolute 
simplicity  of  the  whole  problem  if  firmly  grasped.  The 
only  threats  and  penalties  yet  devised  have  been  the 
occupation  of  more  German  territory,  which  decreases  the 
power  of  the  Germans  to  live  up  to  their  obligations,  or  the 
imposition  of  a  fine  which  merely  goes  to  swell  the  amount 
Germany  is  in  default. 

The  taking  over  of  Germany  as  a  going  concern  which 
needs  putting  in  order  would  be  no  more  or  less  than 
that,  and  it  is  believed  the  German  people  would  welcome 
any  plan  that  gave  promise  of  bringing  their  country  back 
to  a  semblance,  at  least,  of  what  it  was  industrially  ten  years 
ago,  even  if  they  knew  that  toll  was  to  be  taken  of  their 
earnings  for  many  years  to  come.  They  would  also  be 
freed  from  the  present  state  of  uncertainty,  the  foreigner 
would  leave  their  territory,  and  their  own  industrial 
magnates  would  lose  their  power  of  exploitation. 
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The  United  States  Government  is  entirely  justified  in 
not  taking  part  officially  in  any  international  economic 
commission  upon  which  there  are  any  limitations  placed. 
It  would  be  nearer  right  if  it  refused  to  take  part  in  any 
such  international  body  unless  it  was  given  absolute 
power.  The  full  duty  of  the  United  States  is  not  satisfied, 
however,  with  this  negative  attitude.  In  agreement  with 
the  British  Empire,  which  agreement  can  be  secured,  the 
United  States  should  unquestionably,  as  an  independent 
and  the  least  interested  party,  be  the  one  to  put  forward 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  an  international  receivership 
for  Germany.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  such 
statesmanship  as  has  not  been  offered  to  Washington  in 
recent  years.  It  is  the  opportunity  presented  for  American 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  commensurate 
with  the  power,  wealth,  and  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  without  incurring  reproach  from  the  shadows  of 
departed  statesmen  who  warned  the  nation  against 
entanglements  in  European  political  quarrels. 

The  European  Powers  have  all  been  so  mixed  up  in 
the  discussions  and  quarrels  over  German  reparations,  and 
have  got  themselves  into  such  an  apparently  hopeless 
tangle,  that  it  is  only  the  United  States  which  is  able 
successfully  to  come  forward  with  a  clean  cut  and  novel 
plan  for  settling  matters.  England  has  attempted  to  bring 
about  some  solution,  but  has  been  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye 
with  France.  Her  course  has  been  more  or  less  consistent, 
however.  The  tendencies  of  succeeding  English  Govern¬ 
ments  has  been  to  be  fair  to  all,  and  if  any  sacrifices  have 
been  proposed  it  has  been  England  who  offered  to  make 
them,  allowing  her  former  Allies  on  the  Continent  their 
full  mead  of  reparations.  There  has  been  no  give  and 
take  shown  by  all  the  Allies,  for  at  all  times  has  England 
offered  to  give  while  the  others  were  to  do  the  taking. 
What  has  prevented  an  agreement  has  always  been  the 
demand  of  France  that  she  should  get  more  than  was 
offered.  There  was  a  point  reached  in  1923  when  England, 
in  justice  to  her  own  people,  could  offer  no  more,  hence 
the  apparent  parting  of  the  ways  between  British  and 
French  policies  at  that  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
British  Government  incurred  the  displeasure  and  active 
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criticism  of  a  considerable  element  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  offers  of  concessions  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
other  Allied  peoples. 

The  international  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  Europe 
are  at  fever  heat,  and  as  all  stand  to  win  or  lose  largely  by 
any  arrangement  with  Germany,  they  are  deeply  interested 
parties.  The  United  States  is  in  an  enviable  light  as  a 
possible  intermediary.  America  is  not  an  active  party  to 
the  Versailles  Treaty  and  is  not  even  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  There  are  no  American  claims  for 
reparations  against  Germany  of  any  comparative  size,  and 
the  only  motive  that  could  be  attributed  to  her  people  for 
an  expressed  willingness  to  assist  in  the  arduous  and  not 
entirely  pleasant  task  of  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  is 
that  of  a  general  desire  to  assist  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  getting  back  on  to  their  feet,  and  such  benefit  as 
would  accrue  generally  to  American  interests  if  this  could 
be  accomplished. 

Any  plan  now  suggested  must  be  simplicity  itself.  It 
must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  create  a  new  order.  Its 
foundations  must  be  laid  anew  and  be  those  of  practical 
justice,  common-sense,  and  a  passionless  consideration  of 
facts — something  Europe  has  not  indulged  in  for  several 
long  years  past.  There  is  no  business  so  large  or  so  dis¬ 
organised  that  it  cannot  be  brought  back  into  a  reasonable 
state  of  order  and  productiveness,  not  to  say  profit,  when 
the  assets  are  greater  than  the  liabilities,  and  in  the  case 
of  Germany  this  is  notoriously  true. 

The  United  States  has  many  advantages  possessed  by 
no  other  country  which  would  give  the  voice  of  her  people 
authority  and  weight.  They  have  the  money  and  the 
material  needed  by  Europe,  and  these  would  be  speedily 
forthcoming  if  it  was  considered  that  the  situation  war¬ 
ranted  their  contribution.  To  feed  the  starving  people  of 
Germany  gets  nowhere.  It  satisfies  the  sentimentality  of 
those  who  contribute,  but  that  is  all.  It  is  another  case  of 
the  dole  for  the  unemployed — rights  no  wrongs,  advances 
the  interests  of  no  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  helps  to 
support  a  people  in  idleness  and  inculcates  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  dependence  upon  the  State  instead  of  upon 
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individual  effort.  By  all  means  feed  the  starving  and  take 
care  of  the  children,  but  while  this  is  being  done,  let  con¬ 
structive  statesmanship  have  its  way  and  make  sure  that 
this  is  only  a  temporary  condition  which  will  disappear 
under  the  magic  of  honest  and  fearless  handling  of  inter¬ 
national  problems. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  take 
any  part  in  political  quarrels  in  Europe.  There  is  no  need 
for  such  interference.  That  America  should  take  part  in 
the  settlement  of  those  affairs  resulting  from  a  great  war 
which  her  people  helped  to  win  at  considerable  cost  to 
themselves  is  another  matter.  These  are  the  affairs  of 
justice,  common-sense,  economics,  and  the  welfare  of  all 
humanity,  and  to  stand  aside  is  to  make  a  cowardly  retreat 
from  a  battlefield  over  which  have  been  strewn  more 
corpses  in  civilian  clothes  during  the  past  five  years  than 
were  found  upon  it  in  khaki  in  the  four  years  of  war.  It 
is  not  only  the  dead  that  tell  the  tale  in  all  its  gruesomeness, 
however,  it  is  the  living.  The  shattered  lives  of  young 
and  old ;  the  anaemic  childhood  that  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  since  the  last  gun  was  fired ;  the  drifting,  purposeless 
population  deprived  of  all  ordinary  standards,  and  con¬ 
cerned  only  as  to  the  problem  of  life  from  day  to  day; 
the  ghouls  of  business  who  have  preyed  upon  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  necessities  of  their  fellow-men,  gambling  in 
their  money,  their  food,  their  clothing  and  their  right  to 
labour.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  delay 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe  immediately  following 
the  Great  War. 

To  say  that  America  has  come  to  the  door  and  found  it 
closed,  and  is  therefore  impotent,  is  a  confession  of  weak¬ 
ness  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  door  is  not  closed  and  never  has  been ;  but  the 
United  States  has  never  yet  discovered,  or  had  the  courage 
and  initiative  to  use  if  known,  the  ofen  sesame  which 
would  admit  her  to  the  concert  of  nations  as  an  influential 
guest  whose  advice  would  be  given  respectful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  whose  proposed  aid  would  be  gratefully  received. 
The  way  was  open  for  the  immediate  operation  of  an 
effective  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  the  first  year 
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after  the  war,  but  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  could 
not  read  the  signposts.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  United 
States  taking  any  part  in  the  political  quarrels  of  Europe, 
for  the  people  of  Europe  would  resent  any  such  officious¬ 
ness.  The  whole  matter,  when  cleared  of  rubbish,  has  no 
political  element  in  it.  It  is  purely  economic.  All  the 
political  squabbling  heard  in  connection  therewith  is  the 
by-play  of  those  who  are  really  more  concerned  with  their 
own  affairs  than  they  are  with  the  realities. 

Let  the  bill  stand  against  Germany  as  it  is  if  needs  be. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  amount  that  is  now  troubling 
Europe;  it  is  a  question  of  securing  the  will  and  the  power 
to  pay,  and  the  actual  beginning  of  the  payment  upon  an 
adequate  and  dependable  scale.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  military  danger  threatened  from  Germany  to-day,  it 
is  the  possible  danger  of  a  time  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
from  now,  and  in  the  meantime  the  will  and  power, to  pay 
growls  less  with  each  passing  w'eek,  and  each  and  every 
day  a  new  contribution  is  made  to  the  secret  store  of  hate 
which  will  bear  its  fruit  in  the  time  to  come,  no  matter 
how  many  military  commissions  travel  to  and  fro  among 
the  German  people  in  times  like  these,  or  how  much  arms 
and  ammunition  are  now  confiscated.  When  that  time 
comes,  if  it  ever  does,  the  weapons  of  to-day  will  be 
preserved  in  museums  as  antiques  and  not  for  use. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  can  realise  the  startling 
change  that  would  come  over  the  face  of  European  affairs 
with  the  initiation  of  the  idea  for  an  international  receiver¬ 
ship,  and  few  Americans  have  any  conception  of  the 
enormous  prestige  that  would  come  to  their  country  if  this 
plan  was  put  into  operation.  The  American  army  came 
to  Europe  to  help  save  the  world  from  Prussianism.  The 
American  people  are  now  given  the  opportunity  of  helping 
to  rescue  humanity  from  the  morass  in  which  it  is  now 
struggling  with  rapidly  failing  strength.  This  is  the  one 
plan  whereby  the  affairs  of  Europe  can  be  quickly 
righted;  the  one  plan  whereby  the  United  States  can  be 
instrumental  in  making  the  miracle  come  to  pass  without 
taking  part  in  any  European  political  quarrels  or  com¬ 
mitting  the  American  people  to  future  wars. 
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the  responsibility  of  the  insane 

By  John  Warnock,  M.D. 

The  recently  published  Report  of  Lord  Justice  Atkin’s 
Committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  existing  law  as  to 
the  trial  of  persons  suspected  to  be  insane,  revives  the 
long-standing  dispute  between  the  lawyers  and  medico- 
psychologists  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  insane  before 
the  law. 

The  view  contained  in  the  McNaghten  “  rules  ”  that, 
to  acquire  irresponsibility,  the  accused  must  be  shown 
not  to  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of 
his  act,  roughly  represents  the  legal  attitude.  The  opinion 
of  medico-psychologists  is,  in  plain  words,  that  insanity 
and  irresponsibility  are  co-extensive.  Their  view,  however, 
is  usually  expressed  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  appa¬ 
rently  in  an  attempt  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  legal 
view,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  inconsistency  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  defence  in  argument. 

The  disagreement  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  con¬ 
trary  conclusions,  produced  by  different  logical  methods. 
It  is  indeed  comparable  with  the  more  recent  dispute 
between  orthodox  theologians  and  Darwinians.  On  each 
occasion  an  a  -priori  generalisation  was  laid  down;  by  the 
theologians  as  to  the  Creation,  by  the  lawyers  as  to  the 
Responsibility  of  lunatics  to  the  law  unless  irresponsibility 
could  be  proved.  While  by  the  inductive  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  thousands  of  instances,  and  formulating  a  law  that 
would  cover  all  observed  cases,  the  Darwinians  urged  the 
theory  of  evolution;  and  the  medico-psychologists  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  practice  all  lunatics  should  be 
considered  to  be  irresponsible.  Indeed,  on  this  latter 
principle  all  mental  hospitals  are  to-day  conducted ;  while 
in  the  Law  Courts  the  legal  view  as  to  responsibility  rules, 
more  or  less. 

Having  acted  as  expert  adviser  in  many  hundreds  of 
cases  of  criminal  lunacy,  I  venture  to  give  my  views  on 
the  subject. 

VOL.  cxv.  N.S.  I  * 
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The  Practical  Difficulty  in  Demonstrating  Responsibilii'^ 
in  the  Insane. 

I  may  point  out  that  the  theory  of  “  partial  delusion,” 
mentioned  in  the  McNaghten  answers,  has  long  been  dis¬ 
credited  and  discarded,  as  being  contrary  to  the  observed 
facts.  It  is  as  absurd  as  the  idea  of  partial  chastity ! 

The  mind  is  not  a  collection  of  separate  functions, 
memory,  perception,  will,  etc.,  but  an  elaborate  synthetic 
whole,  in  which  the  various  parts  react  on  one  another  in 
the  most  complex  fashions.  No  function  of  the  mind  can 
be  disordered  without  the  other  functions  being  possibly 
affected  to  varying  degrees,  often  to  a  most  delicate  degree, 
so  that  we  cannot  measure  it.  The  theory  of  partial  or 
limited  insanity  is  thus  untenable.  In  practice  we  find  that 
all  lunatics  reason  insanely,  some  to  a  greater  extent  than 
others.  A  person  cannot  hold  a  delusion  limited  to  one 
subject,  and  be  otherwise  rational.  To  hold  even  one 
delusion  proves  a  loss  of  reasoning  power,  which  really 
affects  his  views  and  conduct  in  various  ways;  just  as  a// 
a  person’s  visual  impressions  are  altered  by  looking 
through  coloured  glass.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  see  the 
relation  between  the  delusion  and  the  act,  may  be  merely 
due  to  our  ignorance  of  some  of  the  lunatic’s  morbid  ideas. 
To  rule  that  unless  the  crime  is  shown  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  the  insane  delusions,  or  that  unless  you  can  show 
how  his  power  of  moral  appreciation  was  affected  by  his 
delusions,  the  person  should  be  held  to  be  responsible, 
presupposes  a  far  greater  insight  into  what  goes  on  in  each 
individual  lunatic’s  mind  than  we  possess.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  no  rational  connection  between  the  delusion 
and  the  crime ;  but  there  may  be  some  irrational  connection 
{e.g.y  merely  of  rhyme)  unknown  and  perhaps  inconceivable 
by  us.  We  do  not  know  either  (i)  all  that  goes  on 
in  a  lunatic’s  mind,  all  his  insane  ideas  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  all  his  hallucinations  and  perverted  feelings 
and  emotional  changes,  or  (2)  what  the  mental  processes 
are  that  go  on  in  his  mind,  i.e.,  what  peculiar  form  of 
ratiocination  takes  the  place  of  sane  reasoning.  Sane 
persons  u.se  ordinary  logic  instinctively;  but  even 
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r  well-educated  lunatics  use  some  perverted  form  of 
i  logic,  and  so  reason  falsely.  Indeed,  if  they  did  not 
*  reason  falsely,  they  could  not  harbour  a  single  delusion. 

For  a  delusion  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  real  facts.  A 
i  sane  person  in  possession  of  the  real  facts  can,  by  using 
his  reasoning  power,  test  the  quality  of  a  false  idea  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  A  lunatic’s  perverted  form  of  reasoning 
fails  to  perceive  the  contradictory  quality  in  the  false  idea, 
:  and  accepts  it  as  true ;  and  it  becomes  his  delusion. 

;  It  may  be  noted  here  that  a  delusion  is  not  merely  a 
mistaken  belief,  numbers  of  which  we  all  harbour.  But 
a  delusion  is  a  mistaken  belief,  which  the  person  should 
[  be  able  to  correct  (but  is,  in  fact,  unable  to  correct),  by 
i  using  his  reasoning  powers  on  the  material  existing  within 
-  his  knowledge.  Thus,  the  belief  of  some  ignorant  races 
that  the  world  is  flat  is  a  mistaken  belief,  not  a  delusion ; 
because  they  have  not  got  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
!  correct  their  mistake.  But  when  you  present  a  lunatic 
with  the  facts,  which  are  logically  sufficient  to  prove  to 
I  him  the  falsity  of  his  delusion,  he  is  unable  to  apply  them. 

I  remember  weighing  a  lunatic  who  believed  that  he 
’  weighed  many  tons  :  after  reading  the  scale,  which  showed 
that  his  weight  was  only  10  stone,  he  said :  “  But  I  know 
'  I  weigh  hundreds  of  tons  !  ” 

Psychologists  know  that  a  delusion  is  merely  an  out- 
i  ward  sign  of  an  inward  concealed  mental  disorder,  just 
j  as  the  spots  on  the  skin  in  scarlet  fever  are  an  outward 
sign  of  an  inward  concealed  physical  disease.  We  know, 
!  nevertheless,  by  experience  that  in  the  latter  disease  the 
i  pathological  process  affects  the  whole  body;  and  we  are 
similarly  certain  by  experience  that  the  mental  disorder 
impairs  the  functions  of  the  mind  generally,  and  is  not 
really  limited  to  one  portion.  In  scarlet  fever,  the  spots 
are  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  pathological 
i  process  going  on  inside  the  body  generally  :  they  are  only 
useful  in  forming  a  diagnosis.  Similarly,  a  delusion 
is  only  of  importance  as  enabling  us  to  diagnose  a  far 
'  more  important  pathological  process  in  the  person’s  mind, 
viz.,  the  loss  of  perfect  reasoning  power.  It  is  as  absurd 
to  attempt  to  measure  a  man’s  responsibility  by  reference 

I  *  2 
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to  his  delusions,  as  to  measure  the  condition  of  a  case  of 
scarlet  fever  by  counting  his  spots,  instead  of  taking  his 
temperature,  estimating  his  albuminuria,  and  so  on.  In 
both  cases  the  test  is  too  superficial  to  justify  a  moment’s 
consideration. 

In  the  face  of  these  considerations,  I  think  it  impossible 
to  declare  that  any  act  of  a  lunatic  may  not  be  related  to 
his  insanity,  or  that  his  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong 
may  not  have  been  affected  by  his  insanity.  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion  is  even  more  difficult,  when  we  remember  that  any  one 
of  the  other  mental  symptoms  found  in  varying  degrees 
in  most  cases  of  insanity — e.g.,  intense  irritability,  impul¬ 
siveness,  exaltation,  depression,  and  many  others — may, 
without  any  delusion,  of  itself,  result  in  insane  and  anti¬ 
social  acts.  For,  our  feelings,  whether  normal  or  per¬ 
verted,  are  the  mainsprings  of  our  conduct.  As,  then,  it 
is  not  practicable  in  every  case  to  show  how  or  whether 
the  insanity  affects  the  lunatic’s  views  about  his  act,  (as 
the  lawyers  require,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of 
responsibility),  the  only  safe  course  is  to  fall  back  on  a 
practical  rule  based  on  experience,  offered  by  the  medico- 
psychologists,  that  insanity  and  irresponsibility  should  in 
practice  be  considered  to  be  co-extensive.  For,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  condemn  a  lunatic,  merely  because  we  cannot 
follow  his  thoughts.  Indeed,  if  the  members  of  this  Legal 
Committee  had  studied  for  a  few  years  in  mental  hospitals, 
I  think  they  would  have  accepted  this  conclusion.  Medico- 
psychologists,  who  know  most  about  insanity,  are  sure  that 
the  present  legal  rules  are  often  contrary  to  the  observed 
facts,  and  should  be  altered.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  opposite  opinion  is  held  by  the  majority  of  the  legal 
profession,  who  know  little  about  the  insane  or  insanity,— 
e.g.,  I  doubt  whether  most  lawyers  could  define  offhand  a 
delusion,  or  a  hallucination,  or  an  illusion.  If  tuition  in 
insanity  were  included  in  the  law  course,  as  I  have  heard  is 
the  case  in  at  least  one  German  university,  the  lawyers  would 
soon  agree  to  be  guided  by  the  observed  facts,  and  would 
condemn  the  McNaghten  “  rules  ”  as  strongly  as  the 
medico-psychologists  do;  and  they  would  see  that  the 
lunatic  should  no  more  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts, 
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than  would  be  a  patient  suffering  from  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
whose  involuntary  choreic  movements  had  resulted  in 
injury  to  a  neighbour,  the  patient  well  knowing  that  it  was 
illegal  to  damage  his  neighbour.  If  he  had  been  un¬ 
affected  by  the  chorea,  the  patient  would  not  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  injurious  act.  So  the  question  in  the  case  of 
the  lunatic  should  be :  “  If  unaffected  by  insanity,  would 
he  have  committed  the  crime?”  No  one  experienced 
in  lunacy  would  have  the  temerity  to  reply  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive;  and,  if  the  answer  is  doubtful,  in  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen’s  words,  “  the  lunatic  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.”  The  saying  of  the  old  divine  about  the 
criminal:  “There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  John 
Bradford,”  is  applicable  here,  and  drives  home  the  fact 
that,  if  struck  with  the  scourge  of  insanity,  any  one  of 
us  might  be  in  the  accused’s  position. 

Criticisms  of  the  Present  Procedure. 

(I)  Table  IV  of  Appendix  C  of  the  Report  shows  that 
6i  persons  have  been  sentenced  to  death,  apparently  as 
sane,  who  later  on  were  either  (i)  sent  to  Broadmoor  as 
insane  (31  cases),  or  (2)  condemned  to  imprisonment  (30 
cases).  Thus  of  the  1 10  cases  enquired  into,  because 
apparently  some  suspicion  of  their  mental  condition  had 
arisen,  more  than  50  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  been 
sentenced  to  death,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unnecessarily, 
and  certainly  in  many  cases  unjustly.  Was  it  fair  to  these 
61  human  beings  to  make  them  undergo  the  torture  of 
expecting  a  disgraceful  death?  For  lunatics  often  feel  as 
deeply  as  we  do,  not  to  mention  the  agony  and  distress 
of  their  relatives.  Does  it  tend  to  make  English  legal 
procedure  respected,  when  sentences  gravely  pronounced 
in  the  most  solemn  way  are  stultified  by  subsequent  ampler 
enquiries?  Surely  this  way  of  doing  things  is  illogical, 
and  is  merely  “  muddling  through,”  at  a  terrible  cost  to 
the  poor  wretches  involved.  The  admission  that  61 
sentences  of  capital  punishment  were  wrongly  pronounced, 
and  that  6.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  (1,001)  con¬ 
demned  to  be  hanged  proved  on  further  enquiry  not  to 
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require  that  severe  measure,  will  be  a  strong  argument  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  favour  the  total  abolition  of  capital 
punishment. 

(II)  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  England  that  no  man 
should  be  tried  in  his  absence;  the  logical  corollary  of  that 
principle  is  that,  whenever  the  suspicion  of  insanity  is  raised, 
the  Court  should  make  sure  that  the  accused  is  “  all  there,” 
to  use  an  apt  colloquialism.  If  he  is  not  mentally 
sound  he  is  virtually  absent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
body  is  in  the  prisoners’  dock;  and  he  should  certainly 
not  be  sentenced.  It  is  illogical  even  to  try  him  under 
these  circumstances ;  but,  as  the  declaration  of  his  insanity 
may  entail  a  life  detention  in  Broadmoor,  it  is  in  his 
interest  that  the  maxim  should  be  neglected,  so  as  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  whether  he  committed  the  act  or  not, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  classified,  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses,  as  an  ordinary  or  as  a  criminal  lunatic.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  just  nor  humane  to  try  a  person  in  virtual 
absence  when  a  sentence  of  death  may  be  the  result. 

(III)  Although  it  is  a  legal  maxim  that  everyone  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  sane  unless  the  contrary  is  proved,  I  desire 
to  point  out  that  in  some  cases  it  should  be  disregarded.  I 
remember  being  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  a  woman  at  the 
Old  Bailey  who,  suffering  from  acute  melancholia,  had 
burned  her  children,  to  whom  she  had  been  devoted.  When 
an  act  so  contrary  to  normal  human  nature  is  committed, 
the  common-sense  presumption  is  that  the  person  was  mad. 

Further,  in  Table  II  of  Appendix  C  of  the  Report  I  find 
that  out  of  1,445  persons  tried  for  murder  between  1901  and 
1922,  485  were  found  to  be  insane.  Thirty-two  other  mur¬ 
derers  were  also  certified  as  insane  before  trial.  Thus  517 
of  the  1,445  persons  accused  of  murder  were  insane;  or, 
deducting  those  acquitted  (375)  from  the  total,  we  find 
that  out  of  1,070  murderers  517  were  insane.  However, 
in  Table  IV  it  appears  that,  besides  the  above  cases, 
further  enquiry  was  held  ajter  sentence  in  no  murder 
cases  out  of  1,001  murder  convictions  between  1885  and 
1922,  with  the  result  that  31  convicts  were  found  to  be 
insane  and  30  others  were  commuted,  I  suppose  for 
reasons  of  mental  impairment.  If  the  proportion  in  both 
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categories  was  the  same  in  the  585  convictions  between 
1901  and  1922  as  in  the  whole  period  1885-1922  (1,001 
convictions),  there  were  between  1901  and  1922  approxi¬ 
mately  18  murderers  found  to  be  insane  after  sentence; 
and  17  others  had  the  penalty  commuted,  apparently  owing 
to  insanity.  Thus  altogether,  out  of  1,070  murderers,  552 
(517  plus  18  plus  17)  were  found  to  be  impaired  mentally; 
and  535  were  actually  found  to  be  insane,  z.^.,  exactly 
50  per  cent.;  while  the  probability  of  there  being  some 
mental  impairment  was  as  47  to  43.  So,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  probability,  there  is  no  justification  for  presuming 
that  a  murderer  is  sane. 

I  (IV)  The  existing  practice  of  leaving  the  decision  as  to 
i  the  accused’s  sanity  to  a  jury  is  patently  absurd.  The 
j  jurymen  know  almost  nothing  about  insanity;  and  even 
j  if  they  possessed  the  necessary  expert  training,  they  have 

i  no  proper  opportunity  of  examining  and  observing  the 
!  accused’s  mind.  Indeed,  to  form  an  opinion  merely  on 
;  the  accused’s  conduct  in  the  dock,  or  on  his  conduct  as 
shown  in  the  evidence,  would  be  dangerous;  and  no 
i  psychologist  should  declare  an  accused  person  to  be  sane 
j  or  insane  on  such  a  superficial  examination.  Moreover,  the 
;  evidence  of  mental  experts  is  often  given  ex  farie^  and 
j  is  therefore  suspect. 

:  Medico-psychologists  should,  as  scientists,  demand  as 

I  neutral  a  position  as  that  of  the  judges;  and  until  it  is 
accorded  them,  they  would  be  wise  to  refuse  to  give  ex 
:  farte  evidence,  as  some  eminent  experts  do  refuse.  Their 

present  willingness  to  appear  for  the  defence,  has  betrayed 
them  into  the  false  position  of  being  considered  by  public 
:  opinion  as  apologists  for  murderers  (;vide  daily  Press). 

It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  the  delay  in  certification, 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  long  list  of  tragedies  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  insane  at  large  and  of  the  low  recovery-rate 
in  mental  hospitals,  is  ultimately  due  to  the  similar  fact, 
that  in  civil  actions  for  mis-certification  the  jury  decide  the 
question  of  sanity.  Medical  men  are  loth  to  certify  in  the 
early  stages  of  insanity,  knowing  that  their  opinions  may 
not  be  approved  by  an  inexpert  tribunal,  and  one  often 
swayed  by  appeals  to  sentiment. 
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Presumably  the  jury,  in  both  criminal  and  civil  trials  of 
the  insane,  guards  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  If  so,  we 
might  exclaim  with  Madame  Roland  :  “  O  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  done  in  thy  name !  ”  Yet  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  in  mental  institutions  have  been  deprived 
of  their  liberty  on  the  opinions  of  ordinary  medical  men. 
Why  should  not  medico-psychologists  be  entrusted  with  the 
same  duty  in  the  case  of  accused  lunatics  ? 

(V)  The  statement  on  page  20  of  the  Report  that  “  the 
present  system  has  been  proved  to  work  satisfactorily, 
vindicating  the  law  with  firmness  and  humanity,”  is  very 
open  to  question.  I  cannot  imagine  what  credit  the  law 
gets  from  its  long  succession  of  contradictory  procedures 
towards  the  insane.  On  the  contrary,  justice  is  degraded 
by  the  repeated  indignity  of  having  its  sentences  on  insane 
murderers  reversed  by  the  Home  Secretary’s  action.  It 
is  certainly  not  humane  to  compel  persons  to  suffer  the 
agony  of  the  death  sentence  unnecessarily.  To  the  insane 
justice  is  not  done — at  present.  If  the  law  is  at  present 
vindicated,  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  insane.  After 
all,  justice  is  more  important  than  the  vindication  of  the 
law;  and  when  the  law  promotes  injustice,  it  should  be 
changed. 

I  can  never  read  the  report  of  the  death  sentence  on 
a  lunatic  without  a  sense  of  indignation  and  a  feeling 
of  anxiety,  lest  by  some  oversight  the  mock  tragedy  should 
become  real  and  end  in  his  execution.  The  reprieve  often 
appears  to  depend  on  the  action  of  the  public,  who  sign 
an  appeal  for  the  case  to  be  re-investigated.  Justice 
should  not  even  seem  to  depend  on  such  a  fortuitous  and 
capricious  intervention* 

In  Conclusion 

I  am  sure  that  the  repeated  misunderstandings  and 
uneasiness,  experienced  in  England,  about  murders  com¬ 
mitted  by  persons  alleged  to  be  insane,  will  never  be 
prevented  by  any  minor  change  in  the  law  or  in  the  rules, 
until  it  is  laid  down  that,  whenever  a  reasoned  sus¬ 
picion  of  insanity  is  raised  by  either  side  or  by 
the  Court  in  a  criminal  case,  the  accused  shall  be 
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examined  by  a  commission  of  experts  in  a  mental  clinic, 
where  the  case  can  be  observed  by  the  medico- 
psychologists.  The  latter  must  be  entrusted  with  all  the 
evidence  and  documents  in  the  case,  and  it  must  be  their 
duty  to  decide  whether  the  accused  is  insane  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  or  not. 

The  observation  and  eliciting  of  symptoms  of  insanity 
are  an  expert’s  business,  just  as  much  as,  e.g.,  the  analysis 
of  food.  In  the  latter  case  the  incriminated  food  is  not 
superficially  examined  by  jurymen  ignorant  of  chemistry, 
and  possessing  no  apparatus  to  apply  to  the  food,  even  if 
they  did  know  how  to  analyse  it,  bnt  in  a  laboratory  by  a 
chemical  expert.  The  report  of  the  latter  is  made  to  the 
jury,  whose  duty  is  limited  to  the  question  of  fact,  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  the  adulteration.  The  jury  does 
not  even  decide  whether  the  adulteration  was  harmful  or 
not.  The  expert  tells  it,  e.g.,  what  percentage,  of  boracic 
acid,  is  consistent  with  healthy  food;  and  his  word  is 
accepted.  A  similar  custom  of  examination  by  an  expert 
in  his  laboratory  is  observed  in  poisoning  cases;  and 
should  be  the  rule  in  cases  of  suspected  insanity. 

Possibly  a  time  limit  should  be  fixed  for  the  observa¬ 
tion  in  a  mental  clinic.  I  think  that  only  a  month  is 
allowed  in  Germany.  In  any  case,  hurry  is  not  permissible 
in  murder  cases. 

The  question  should  be  put  to  the  experts  in  the  form  : 

“Was  the  accused  insane  and  irresponsible  for  his  actions 
at  the  time  of  the  alleged  crime }  ” 

It  will  be  expedient  to  have  a  decision  given  thus  in 
each  case,  where  insanity  is  diagnosed,  that  the  luiiatic  is 
also  not  responsible  :  not  for  legal  reasons,  but  for  the 
practical  reason  that  the  126,000  certified  lunatics  in 
mental  institutions,  and  thousands  at  large,  should  not  be 
told  that  they  cannot  be  punished  no  matter  what  crime 
they  do.  Just  as  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  tell  all  small 
children  the  fact  that  if  they  kill  their  playmates  they 
will  not  be  hanged.  If  they  were  told  so,  an  epidemic  of 
juvenile  murders  might  result.  Thus,  though  it  should  not 
be  laid  down  in  a  law  that  lunacy  connotes  irresponsibility, 
procedure  should  be  invariably  guided  by  that  dictum. 
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The  mental  examination  should  not  take  place  in  a 
prison.  I  have  had  to  examine  cases  in  each  kind  of 
institution,  and  found  that  an  examination  in  prison  is  not 
to  be  compared  for  thoroughness  with  that  in  a  mental 
institution. 

In  the  prison  the  man  feels  in  a  hostile  environment, 
and  is  on  the  alert  and  secretive;  and  therefore  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  his  real  ideas.  His  liberty  is  so 
restrained  that  many  of  his  usual  reactions  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  perforce  cease.  Also,  the  warders  are  not  like  trained 
mental  attendants,  who,  after  an  experience  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  cases,  know  what  to  observe.  Nor  are  the 
medical  officers  of  a  prison  to  be  compared  in  experience 
and  knowledge  of  lunacy,  with  those  who  spend  all  their 
time  in  its  study ;  and,  be  it  remembered,  this  question  is 
one  of  lunacy  only. 

The  more  sympathetic  and  freer  atmosphere  of  a 
mental  institution  tends  to  make  an  insane  person 
act  more  naturally,  and  show  his  real  feelings,  and  express 
his  beliefs.  The  feeling  that  anything  he  says  may  be 
used  against  him  no  longer  exists;  and  experience  shows 
that  in  a  few  days  he  is  often  no  longer  secretive, — and 
to  detect  simulation,  it  is  most  important  to  get  the  patient 
to  talk.  If  a  simulator  keeps  absolute  silence,  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  that  he  is  sane ;  and  in  all  these  cases  one  has  to 
keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  simulation.* 

The  decision  of  this  commission  should  be  binding  on 
the  jury,  whose  duties  should  be  confined  to  deciding  the 
fact  as  to  whether  or  not  the  accused  actually  committed 
the  alleged  act. 

The  same  solemn  farce  of  sentencing  a  prisoner  to  death, 
though  the  judge  knew  the  sentence  would  never  be 
carried  out,  was  enacted  for  many  years  in  another 
category  of  murders,  viz.,  infanticides.  Quite  recently  the 
law  has  been  altered,  so  that  the  penalty  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  need  not  be  pronounced  where  mental  disorder  is 
present.  Thus  the  revengeful  Mosaic  maxim  of  a  life  for 
a  life  has  been  thrown  over  in  the  case  of  infanticides. 

(i)  295  out  of  1454  criminals  examined  by  me  between  1906  and  1921  proved 
to  be  sane,  most  of  them  being  simulators. 
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It  would  be  humane,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  dignity 
of  justice,  to  go  even  further  in  the  case  of  insane 
murderers. 

As  stated  above,  in  mental  institutions  lunatics  are 
treated  as  being  irresponsible  by  medico-psychologists,  who 
have  studied  insanity  profoundly.  There  the  insane  are 
never  punished,  although  they  commit  many  crimes,  know¬ 
ing  well  that  their  acts  are  wrongful.  Public  opinion 
nowadays  would  indeed  be  shocked  if  lunatics  were 
punished  in  mental  hospitals,  as  they  were  in  the  old 
asylums  a  few  generations  ago,  and  as  outside  they  still 
are  by  the  law.  The  knowledge  of  insanity,  gained  inside 
mental  hospitals,  should  be  used  to  remedy  the  unfair 
treatment  of  the  insane  beyond  their  walls.  The  difference 
in  treatment  in  the  two  cases  at  present  is  paradoxical. 
Both  procedures  cannot  be  right.  If  it  is  right  to  punish 
lunatics  outside  mental  institutions,  it  must  also  be  right 
to  do  so  inside  them — a  reductio  ad  absiirdum! 

Our  age  regards  as  barbarous  the  conduct  of  judges 
who,  not  long  ago,  sentenced  witches — many  of  whom 
were  probably  lunatics — to  be  burned.  Future  ages  will 
no  doubt  take  the  same  view  of  our  present  law,  which 
results  in  sentencing  lunatics  to  death.  Indeed,  it  ill 
becomes  us  to  criticise  the  folly  of  our  forefathers — who 
solemnly  tried  in  court  and  condemned  as  criminals,  other 
creatures  devoid  of  reason,  viz.,  animals.  Our  procedure 
in  sentencing  the  insane  to  be  hanged  is  uncomfortably 
like  theirs,  but  infinitely  graver.  The  necessary  scientific 
knowledge  to  remove  this  slur  on  our  humanity  lies  at 
hand.  Why  not  use  it? 


A  STUDY  OF  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS 

By  Arthur  Symons 


How  is  it  that  letters  one  reads  in  print  have  so  strange  a 
fascination?  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  reading  letters  of 
Keats,  Lamb  and  Byron,  one  feels  something  one  has 
never  felt  before,  and  that  this  something  is  like  a  magnetic 
current  flowing  subtly  from  them  to  us,  and  that  this  can 
only  be  compared  with  that  other  magnetic  current  which 
makes  one  shift  one’s  centre  when  one  loves  a  woman; 
when  the  centre  itself  is  shifted,  is  put  outside  one’s  self. 
It  was  with  a  curious  sense  of  shifting  my  centre  when 
after  having  finished  reading  the  Letters  and  Papers  of 
John  Addington  Symonds,  collected  and  edited  by 
Horatio  F.  Brown,  these  sentences  I  had  written  on  Keats 
recurred  to  me  :  “  It  is  to  call  in  a  passing  stranger,  and 
to  say  :  ‘  Guard  all  my  treasures  while  I  sleep.’  For  there 
is  no  certainty  in  the  world,  beyond  the  certainty  that  1 
am  I,  and  that  what  is  not  I  can  never  draw  one  breath 
for  me,  though  I  were  dying  for  lack  of  it.” 

So,  in  a  flash  of  memory,  the  last  words  in  the  last  letter 
Symonds  wrote — Addio.  A  rivederci  mai? — evoked  a 
vivid  image  of  the  man  as  I  knew  him.  We  met  in 
London  in  July,  1892.  What  struck  me  then,  and  after 
wards,  were  his  varied  aspects :  the  morbid,  disquieting 
nervous,  contorted,  painful  expression  of  his  face;  the 
abnormal,  almost  terrible  fixity  of  the  eyes,  as  restless  as 
the  man  himself.  Of  this  he  was  evidently  aware.  “ 
should  like  to  go  down  to  posterity,”  he  wrote,  “  with  that 
apprehensive  yet  courageous  look  upon  the  wrinkled 
features.”  I  saw  in  his  violent  activity,  in  his  vehement 
vitality,  another  aspect,  that  of  one  whose  spirit,  that 
abode  so  uneasily  within  a  body  its  inner  fires  were  so 
rapidly  consuming,  desired  nothing  more  than  the  one  im¬ 
possibility — eternal  youth ;  LP Amour  de  ILm possible, 
that  mystery  of  mysteries,  Nirvana,  Medusa,  Hecate, 
Astarte. 
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So,  not  only  in  the  book  I  had  read  but  in  Horatio 
Brown’s  Life,  the  actual  record  of  this  “  chequered,  con¬ 
fused  and  morally  disturbed  existence  ”  quickened  my 
senses  in  its  revelation  of  the  nobility  and  the  endlessly 
thwarted  endeavour  of  a  human  spirit  “  to  live  resolvedly 
in  the  whole,  the  good,  the  beautiful  ” ;  but,  to  those  who 
knew  and  loved  the  man,  it  calls  up  not  merely  the  blithe 
companion  of  any  hour’s  adventure,  but  the  real  sym¬ 
pathetic,  suffering  individuality  that  lay  ever  so  much 
deeper,  and  it  recalls  that  memory  with  almost  intolerable 
vividness.  He  was  like  Rousseau  in  one  thing  only :  an 
indefinable  taint  of  death  clung  always  about  him,  and 
living  always  under  sentence  of  death,  knowing  that  he 
was  stricken  by  mortal  disease,  he  asked  himself  how  he 
might  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  interval  that  re¬ 
mained,  and  so,  aware  of  what  Victor  Hugo  says — “  Les 
honimes  soni  ious  condamnes  a  mort  avec  des  stirsis 
indefinis” — he  spent  all  that  remained  to  him  of  this 
“indefinite  reprieve  ”  with  a  feverish  intentness  upon 
opportunity  which  caused  him  to  do  many  things  hastily 
that  would  have  been  done  better  with  more  leisure,  and 
to  attempt  a  universal  conquest  of  literature  where  limita¬ 
tion  would  have  been  an  act  of  wisdom. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Symonds  asked  me  to  lunch 
with  him.  His  exquisite  charm  and  innate  courtesy  soon 
put  me  at  my  ease.  It  seemed  to  me  wonderful — I  think 
it  seemed  so  to  him — to  have  met  finally  after  all  our  cor¬ 
respondence.  We  had  much  in  common;  and  yet  with 
what  singular  differences  !  In  any  case,  two  men  of  letters 
were  face  to  face,  with  some  of  the  world’s  enigmas  to 
discuss,  together  with  those  men  and  women  we  knew,  the 
books  we  had  read,  the  cities  we  had  seen,  some  of  our 
travels,  our  sensations,  our  instincts,  our  aversions;  and, 
as  we  grew  more  intimate,  our  conversation  turned,  natur¬ 
ally  enough,  on  our  prose  and  verse.  After  I  had  referred 
to  some  of  my  adventures  with  Verlaine,  I  quoted  this 
line  of  Baudelaire  : — 

Nous  avons  dit  souvent  d'imp^rissables  choses : 

which  excited  him;  it  incited  him  to  tell  me  many 
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of  the  details  of  his  Autobiography,  which  he  had  very 
much  at  heart. 

I  asked  Symonds  to  visit  me  whenever  he  liked  in 
Fountain  Court,  The  Temple,  where  I  was  living.  One 
morning — it  was  fairly  late,  as  I  had  returned  in  the  early 
hours — I  heard  a  knock  at  my  door.  I  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  saw  in  the  court  below  Angelo,  that  magnificent 
gondolier,  who  was  his  lifelong  friend,  who  always 
travelled  with  him.  I  opened  the  door  and  apologised 
for  the  state  of  undress  I  was  in — the  strange  situation 
pleased  him  and  amused  him — and  I  asked  him  to  wait  for 
me  in  the  study.  After  some  time  he  signalled  to  Angelo, 
who  came  up  and  joined  us.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
impression  Angelo  gave  me  then,  and  afterwards  in 
Venice  :  a  man  so  utterly  alive  and,  just  then,  so  utterly  out 
of  his  surroundings,  whose  vivid  and  passionate  glances, 
whose  wild  gestures,  whose  intense  excitement,  whose  rapid 
interchange  of  words  sent  waves  of  sensation  over  me.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  he  spoke  with  his  eyes.  I  said 
to  Symonds  that  I  had  invited  some  of  the  ballet-girls  of 
the  Empire  to  tea  on  the  following  afternoon;  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  join  us.  There  sprang  from  his  lips: 
“  Certainly,  I  shall  be  most  delighted !  ” 

I  was  certain  that  he  knew  that  his  world  could  never 
be  mine.  I  had  lived  in  the  world  of  art  from  my  youth 
onward ;  I  had  just  then  begun  to  live,  not  only  in  the  world 
of  art,  but  in  the  world  of  the  music-halls.  One,  I  was 
certain,  was  almost  a  form  of  religion;  the  other,  I  knew, 
was  a  form  of  depravity.  I  told  him  then  that  I  was  one 
of  several  men  of  about  my  age  who  worshipped  the 
ballet.  As  for  Dowson,  neither  the  stage  nor  the  stage- 
door  had  any  attraction  for  him;  he  came  to  the  tavern 
because  it  was  a  tavern  and  because  he  could  meet  his 
friends  there.  I  never  could  get  him  to  see  that  charm  in 
coloured  and  harmonious  movement,  like  brilliant  shadows 
seen  through  the  flashing  gauze  of  the  music,  which  held 
me  night  after  night  at  the  two  theatres  which  alone 
seemed  to  me  to  give  an  amusing  colour  to  one’s  dreams. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Dowson  turned  up,  then  the 
ballet-girls  one  after  another,  whose  laughter  and  whose 
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youth  always  enchanted  me ;  then  Symonds,  whose  entrance 
seemed  to  disturb  them;  they  began  to  be  curiously 
nervous,  and  he  by  being  for  a  few  minutes  nervously  shy. 
Yet  when,  with  the  gravity  of  a  Doge,  he  handed  round 
the  tea,  and  I  the  cakes  and  the  cigarettes,  we  suddenly 
became  quite  at  home.  Later  on  we  tried  the  effect  of 
haschisch — that  slow  intoxication,  that  elaborate  experi¬ 
ment  in  visionary  sensations,  which  to  Dowson  at  Oxford 
had  been  his  favourite  form  of  intoxication,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  had  no  effect  on  him,  as  he  sat,  a  little  anxiously,  with, 
as  his  habit  was,  his  chin  on  his  breast,  awaiting  the  magic, 
half  shy  in  the  midst  of  that  bright  company  of  young 
people,  of  which  I  was  the  host  and  the  gatherer,  whom 
he  had  seen  only  across  the  footlights. 

After  the  others  had  left  Symonds  and  I  remained  alone. 
That  night  he  dined  me  at  the  Cafe  Royal  and  I  took  him 
with  me  to  the  Empire.  He  admitted  to  our  mutual  ex¬ 
citement,  to  the  entire  novelty  of  that  situation;  he  ended 
by  saying — over  our  dinner — that  he  would  never  forget 
that  afternoon,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  and 
successful  of  his  various  adventures.  He  said  to  me  then 
that  he  never  feared  anything  so  much  as  his  own  self — in 
spite  of  the  means  he  tried,  again  and  again,  to  escape 
from  that  self  of  his;  never  “  truly  reconciled  either  with 
himself  or  with  life,”  he  intimated  to  me  that  he  had  chosen 
to  write  his  History  of  the  Renaissance  rather  than  the 
impossible  one  of  writing  the  history  of  his  own  soul ;  yet, 
there  and  then  and  always  when  I  was  with  him,  I  felt, 
with  a  certain  reciprocal  heat,  that  it  was  the  personality 
that  gave  him  his  real  interest,  his  extraordinary  fascina¬ 
tion  ;  strange,  contradictory  as  he  was  in  all  things. 

II 

With  the  permission  of  Horatio  Brown  I  am  printing 
one  of  Symonds’s  letters  : — 

March  21,  1889. 

Dear  Mr.  Symons, 

I  have  been  very  bad  toward  you,  shut  up  here  in  this  mountain 
valley  of  oblivion,  and  you  have  been  very  good  toward  me  in  many 
mindful  ways.  Last  of  all,  you  have  sent  me  your  volume  of  poems,  some 
of  which,  you  know,  I  already  possess  in  your  handwriting.  I  have  been 
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reading  them  slowly  through  during  the  last  days  and  now  I  should  like 
to  say  something  to  you  about  them.  But  the  older  an  old  critic  grows, 
worn  with  the  continuous  flowing  over  him  of  floods  of  literature,  the  less 
can  he  rightly  say  to  a  young  eager  poet.  It  is  best,  I  think,  for  such  a 
man  as  I  am,  not  to  utter  opinions  upon  this  or  that  of  your  poems,  but 
to  tell  you  that  the  net  result  left  upon  my  mind  after  sympathetic  and 
critical  reading  of  your  book  is — that  you  are  a  poet. 

If  I  were  to  pass  from  this  generality  to  particulars,  I  should  tell  you 
that  I  rate  highest  in  the  scale — looking  at  the  poems  of  Days  and  Nights 
— the  transcripts  from  life ;  realistic  and  penetrated  with  strong  human 
emotion ;  next  the  sonnets  (the  form  of  which  in  many  cases  seems  to  me 
of  admirable  quality);  afterwards  the  translations  from  the  French.  1 
have  no  hesitation  in  urging  you  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  poetiy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  take  a  great  stride  on  that  path,  if  you 
were  to  concentrate  your  powers  of  sympathetic  intuition,  analysis,  dramatic 
presentation,  and  poetical  treatment,  upon  some  central  theme — viewed  by 
you  as  artist  more  objectively  than  you  have  as  yet  viewed  anything.  This 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  I  believe  you  have  the  gifts  to  produce  a 
substantial  work  of  art,  if  you  will  gird  your  loins  up  to  what  is  the  supreme 
adventure.  I  speak  in  all  humility,  knowing  that  what  I  indicate  is  the 
touch-stone  of  attainment  in  our  art  of  writing,  and  confessing  that  such 
an  adventure  would  have  always  been  beyond  the  scope  of  my  own  faculty. 
But  I  think  you  have  the  stuff  in  you  to  make  it  worth  your  while  trying 
to  gather  all  your  forces  together  for  some  comprehensive  deeply  meditated 
poem. 

I  do  not  believe  that  much  can  be  done  with  the  drama  in  this  age. 
Yet  there  are  forms  which  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  drama,  .^nd  I 
submit  as  a  mere  opinion  that  you  would  find  yourself  braced  up  to  the 
best  by  attempting  some  w’ork  planned  upon  a  big  scale — a  large  canvas. 

Do  not  think  ill  of  me  because  of  my  long  silence.  Distance  only. 
Diurnal  drudgery  deadens.  Besides,  we  have  not  yet  touched  hands  or 
exchanged  the  magnetism  of  spoken  words. 

Believe  me  very  sincerely  and  unforgettably  yours, 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

There  is  an  intense  honesty  in  many  of  Symonds’s 
letters,  I  admire  him  the  more  for  the  “  crudity  of  his 
expressions  ” ;  nor  do  I  wonder  that  he  began  to  yawn  over 
my  immature  productions  and  some  of  his  own  he  least 
cared  for;  and  as  he  yawns  remembering  those  lines  of 
Byron  : — 

And  that  which  after  all  my  spirit  vexes. 

Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  an  eye  on. 

Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes. 

Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder. 

The  world,  which  at  the  worst’s  a  glorious  blunder. 

So  I  can  imagine  him  in  Venice,  in  Davos,  anywhere, 
puzzling  his  soul  out  over  the  perplexing  facts  of  our  most 
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bewildering  universe :  in  which,  indeed,  we  can,  with 
Byron  in  Florence,  “  get  drunk  with  beauty,”  cry  out  with 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  cried — for  life,  life  in  its 
entirety,  for  the  naked  contact  of  humanity,  as  the  only 
warmth  in  the  world ;  or,  as  it  were  in  vision,  become  lost 
among  throngs  of  spectral  beings  as  real  as  those  Blake  and 
Shelley  believed  in — whirled  from  the  actual  contact  of 
the  world  itself  somewhere  into  void  space  between  lone¬ 
liness  and  utter  darkness. 

This  sonnet  must  serve  my  purpose  : — 

Hath  Sin  then  force  to  ripen  and  unfold 
The  soul’s  flower  to  the  light  of  nourishing  day, 

Disclosing  potencies  that  slumbrous  lay 
Clasped  in  the  bud,  a  mine  of  anthered  gold? 

Nay,  listen !  In  some  parable  ’tis  told 
How  that  a  serpent,  weary  of  his  grey 
Life  ’mid  the  dust  upon  the  world’s  highway, 

Devoured  a  toad  sweltering  with  venom  cold ! 

Swift  through  those  viperous  rings  the  poison  ran ; 

With  pain  he  writhed ;  his  bright  scales  changed  their  hue ; 

Swelled  round  his  stiffening  neck  the  monstrous  hide; 

Till  with  a  gradual  growth  from  either  side 
Sprouted  keen  claw  and  light-embattled  van  : 

Then  through  clear  air  aloft  a  dragon  flew. 


In  Stella  Maris  there  is  something  inebriating ;  it  is  the 
only  self-expression  Symonds  fused  out  of  living  coal  into 
a  consuming  fire  that  smokes  and  consumes  itself ;  in  some 
of  these  sonnets  passion  justifies  its  intoxication  by  reveal¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  it  has  come  to  apprehend,  and  with  an 
elaborate  subtlety  which  renders  mood  after  mood  of  the 
fevers  and  colds  of  love,  of  the  terrible  satiety  that  follows 
Hedonism.  These  lovers — islanded  as  it  were  in  Venice, 
in  Venice  where  godless  men  and  wanton  women  can  act 
out  their  brief  love  tragedy,  where,  against  the  walls  of  the 
palaces,  the  stagnant  water  of  the  lagoons  laps,  where  a 
few  steps  this  way  or  that  way  will  plunge  them  into  dark¬ 
ness — must  succeed  nobly  or  else  fail  ignobly.  And,  just  as 
the  flesh  cleaves  to  the  bones,  and  since  there  is  beauty  in 
evil,  so  the  beauty  of  woman  allures  us,  a  beauty  which, 
on  one’s  peril,  we  dare  not  avoid.  So,  in  these  sonnets, 
woman  is  the  lure  of  souls,  the  modern  Lilith. 
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Spare  me  not  thou !  I  would  not  have  thee  hide 
The  furnace  of  that  fierce  imperious  gaze, 

Nor  pray  thee  for  love’s  sake  to  veil  the  rays 
Streaming  from  thy  white  soul,  thou  deified 
Dream  of  lust  intellectual,  carnal  pride  1 
What  though  I  swoon  on  the  world’s  stony  ways 
Desiring  thee,  though  ’wildered  in  thy  maze 
Of  loveliness  I  roam  unsatisfied  : 

Though  thou  shouldst  be  for  me  incarnate  Hell, 

Damnation  palpable,  a  living  flame. 

Grave  of  mine  honour,  murderer  of  my  name; 

Nay,  though  thy  love  be  thirst  insatiable. 

Want  unassuaged  and  passion  without  aim ; 

Thine  am  I,  thine,  thou  irresistible! 

This  sonnet  burns  inward  and  outward  with  the  heat 
of  desire  unsatiated,  with  that  carnality  which  is  to  the 
senses  so  provocative,  with  that  inner  hell  on  which  the 
heart  of  love  forsaken  feeds  for  ever  with  that  damnation 
which  causes  the  weeds  in  a  witch’s  naked  hands  to  turn 
to  livid  flames.  The  next  sonnet  I  quote  gives  me  a  more 
peculiar  sense  of  sin  that  shudders,  of  the  huddled  body 
which  crouches  like  a  wild  beast  in  that  adorable  and  at 
the  same  time  abject  abandonment  of  a  woman,  than  in 
any  modern  sonnet  after  those  of  Rossetti. 

And  then  she  rose ;  and  rising,  there  she  knelt ; 

And  then  she  paced  the  floor  with  passionate  tread; 

And  then  she  sank  with  that  imperious  head 
Bowed  on  bare  knees  ;  her  broad  arms  made  a  belt 
To  clasp  them ;  dark  rebellious  hair  was  shed 
In  tempest  over  fixed  ardent  eyes  which  dwelt. 

Searching  my  heart’s  heart;  yea,  my  manhood  felt 
Krom  that  tense  huddled  form  intensest  dread. 

Nerves  quaked,  veins  curdled ;  thin  compulsive  flame 
Thrilled  through  her  crouching  flesh  to  my  couched  soul 
Expectant ;  lingering  minutes  winged  with  blame 
Swept  over  us  with  voiceless  thunder-roll. 

While  the  vast  silence  of  the  midnight  stole. 

Merging  our  sin,  a  shuddering  sea  of  shame ! 

Inevitably  one  feels  the  snare  of  Meredith’s  Modm 
Love  in  the  last  line,  and  something  of  his  crudity  comes 
to  the  surface  in  such  lines  as  these  : — 

!'  Who  reads  may  wonder  that  so  crude  a  fact — 

Mere  love  ’twixt  man  and  maid,  lawless,  unwed — 

«  Should  by  sheer  force  of  scrupulous  thought  be  led 

I  To  such  fine  issues.  ’Twas  a  trivial  act. 
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From  the  bare  natural  feast  of  sense  and  tact 
Springs  healthy  flesh  newborn,  exhilarated  : 

Why  should  the  heart  then  starve?  Why  prowl,  unfed. 

Lion-like,  through  wild  waste,  cave,  cataract? 

Verily,  there’s  the  problem. 

I  find  hard  logic — cruel  and  concentrated — even  when 
the  writer  of  these  sonnets  deals  with  physical  love ;  logic 
that  lacks  passion — that  is  to  say,  lacks  what  is  most  essen¬ 
tial  in  poetry ;  and  yet  with  this  a  curious  complexity  that 
can  betray — perhaps  as  unaware  of  that  controlling  ardour 
which  w'eds  in  “  frightful  nuptials  ”  the  Snake  and  Dove 
as  those  forms  of  Evil  and  Good  are  unaware  of  their 
creative  or  destructive  potentialities — an  unholy  depth  of 
acquaintance  with  the  delicious,  hidden,  tortuous  ways  of 
sensation. 

Ill 

Some  time  before  I  left  London  I  wrote  to  Horatio 
Brown — who  had  been  from  1872  to  1893  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  Symonds — asking  where  I  could  stay  in  Venice. 
He  asked  me  to  call  on  him,  advising  me  to  go  to  La 
Calcina,  782,  Zattere,  opposite  the  Guidecca  Gautier  and 
Ruskin  made  famous,  which,  besides  being  a  hotel,  is  a 
trattoria.  On  the  next  day  after  my  arrival  I  asked  some 
of  the  Venetians  to  show  me  the  way  to  Ca  Torresella, 
where  I  was  kindly  welcomed  by  its  host,  who  showed  me 
the  niezzanino  where  Symonds  always  stayed  when  he  was 
in  Venice. 

The  idea  of  beginning  an  Autobiography  occurred  to 
Symonds  in  March,  1889.  He  wrote  : — 

But,  such  is  the  oddness  of  man’s  nature,  I  have  chosen  this  particular 
moment  to  begin  a  new  literary  work  of  the  utmost  importance — my 
“Autobiography.”  It  is  interesting  work  but  I  see  that  it  tends  od 
infinitum,  and  that  it  will  be  hardly  fit  to  publish.  According  to  my  con¬ 
ception  of  such  a  work,  the  years  of  growth  are  the  most  important,  and 
need  the  most  elaborate  analysis.  It  is  a  fascinating  canvas,  this  of  a 
Leibensschilderung,  for  a  man  who  has  been  hitherto  so  reticent  a  writer, 
and  who  is  so  naturally  egotistical  and  personal  as  I  am.  Heaven  knows 
what  will  come  of  it  and  what  will  be  done  with  it. 

“What  has  been  done  with  it?  ”  has  often  been  asked. 
Symonds  himself  knew;  he  told  me,  he  mentioned  in  his 
letters,  that  the  MS.  in  its  entirety  could  only  be  privately 
printed :  yet  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  published. 
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This  Autobiography  of  Symonds,  the  original  manu¬ 
script  of  which  has  been  preserved,  intact,  by  his  literary 
executor,  Horatio  Brown,  would,  if  it  were  ever  given  to 
the  world,  be  not  only  his  self-defence,  his  self-confession, 
but  his  defence  against  the  world — and  chiefly  against 
that  minor  part  of  the  world  which,  as  he  supposed,  was 
at  watch  on  him,  and  with  no  very  favourable  intentions. 
He  did  not  wish  to  explain  himself  like  Rousseau :  he 
must  have  felt,  with  Cellini,  that  it  shocked  him  to  think 
of  going  down  into  his  grave  without  having  made  the 
whole  world  hear  those  inner  voices  of  his. 

It  seems  evident,  from  all  we  know  of  him,  and  from 
all  we  have  read  of  him,  that  Symonds  was  physically  very 
sexual;  that  he  was  to  a  certain  extent  abnormal;  that 
those  morbid  and  neurotic  strains  in  his  vigorous  person¬ 
ality  became  more  obvious  year  by  year.  He  knew  himself 
to  be,  neither  finally  nor  fatally,  an  homo  duplex',  unlike 
Rossetti,  who  was  the  slave  of  his  imagination— an 
imagination  of  a  power  and  dominance  never  equalled— 
over  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  command.  As  restless 
as  Rossetti,  Symonds  at  Davos  would  begin  to  talk  with 
some  intimate  friend  who  was  staying  with  him ;  he  would 
begin  to  sip  his  favourite  wine  at  ten  o’clock,  then  steadily 
into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning;  and  all  the  while 
wandering  from  topic  to  topic,  interminably,  passing  from 
Aretino  to  Aristophanes,  from  Petronius  to  Rabelais,  until 
the  very  senses  of  the  listener  began  to  reel.  “  I  was  a 
very  nervous  child,”  he  wrote,  “  and  subject  to  many  phy¬ 
sical  ailments,  which  made  me  no  doubt  very  disagreeable 
to  the  people  around  me.  Being  sensitive  to  the  point 
of  suspiciousness,  I  imagined  that  I  inspired  repugnance 
in  others,  and  my  own  condition  not  unfrequently  made 
me  noisome  to  myself.  I  became  unreasonably  shy  and 
timid.  Dreams  and  visions  exercised  a  far  more  potent 
spell.  Nigh  to  them  lay  madness  and  utter  lack  of  self- 
control.” 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  pathology,  some  have 
wondered  whether  Symonds  was  altogether  sane. 
Abnormal  he  was  :  much  of  his  finest  work  is  abnormal,  as 
in  T he  Age  of  the  Despots;  where  he  dwells  on  the  question 
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of  the  blood  lusts  of  those  ferocious  and  insane  tyrants — 
Alexander  VI.,  Cesare  Borgia,  the  Malatestas,  the  Medici, 
the  Orsini — and  on  that  age  which  makes  the  history  of  it 
the  fountain  head  of  tragic  motives.  In  regard  to  these 
questions  I  must  refer  to  a  significant  incident  in  the  youth 
of  Symonds.  In  January,  1863,  when  he  was  at  Oxford, 
an  incident  happened  which  proved  of  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences  to  one  whose  temperament  was  febrile  and  sensi- 
I  tive :  a  certain  friend  sought,  by  means  of  garbled  letters, 
to  damage  Symonds’s  character  at  Magdalen.  He  entirely 
failed  in  his  object.  “  But,”  writes  Brown,  “  the  unex¬ 
pectedness  of  the  blow,  and  the  treachery  of  a  man  he  had 
trusted,  the  annoyance  at  home,  the  odious  necessity  of 
I  defending  himself,  so  preyed  on  his  nerves  and  brain,  worn 
;  by  a  perpetual  internal  conflict,  and  excited  by  the  strain 
i  of  two  fellowship  examinations,  as  to  precipitate  a  physical 
i  crisis  which  was  already  imminent.  After  three  weeks  this 
crisis  arrived,  Symonds’s  health  gave  way  suddenly,  and, 
as  he  said,  ‘  I  have  never  been  such  a  strong  man  since.’  ” 

;  The  meaning  of  this  is  quite  evident.  It  has  been  said, 
or  supposed,  that  he  might  have  had  a  dangerous  influ- 
;  ence;  that  he  may  have  subconsciously  used  other  men’s 
i  vitality  for  his  own  excitement :  a  mere  supposition.  In 
1888,  it  is  curious  to  note,  he  was  dining  with  Browning 
at  Venice,  in  the  Palazzo  Barbaro,  when  some  tedious 
person  interrupted  the  conversation  by  talking  to  him  of 
the  dearth  of  young  poets.  “You  must  ask  God  who 
made  them,”  said  Browning ;  “  I  don’t  know.”  This  leads 
me  to  the  certainty  that  an  artist  lives  a  double  life,  in 

■  which  he  is  for  the  most  part  conscious  of  the  illusions  of 
i  the  imagination,  of  the  illusions  of  the  nerves ;  so,  before 
‘  any  of  those  common  disturbances  which  might  jangle  the 
(  toneless  bell  of  his  nerves,  might  not  any  artist  descend 
I  into  his  own  proper  hell,  taste  hell’s  venom,  and  from 
I  thence  arise  with  an  immense  effort,  a  changed  man,  as 
!  Dante  was,  when 

Hell’s  reek 

Has  crisped  his  beard  and  singed  his  cheek, 

■  and,  without  so  much  as  lifting  one  finger,  become  an 
i  instrument  of  God’s  vengeance?  Did  not  Symonds 
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himself  desire  “  such  a  message  as  makes  one  feel  what 
are  the  solitudes  of  the  womb  and  of  the  grave  ”  ?  Did  he 
not  write,  as  one  who  cries  aloud,  “  Passion,  nerve  and 
sinew,  eating  and  drinking,  the  coarsest  forms  of  activity, 
come,  in  my  reckoning,  before  culture”?  Did  he  not 
write,  “  I  am  dizzied  by  the  dance  of  personalities  so 
diverse.  I  want  rest  and  reaction,  but  where  to  find  it,  face 
to  face  with  these  inexorable  hills,  or  in  the  company  of 
peasants  who  inflame  the  brain  with  wine  and  noise”? 
Did  he  not  write  in  1890,  “And  out  there — on  the  void 
infinite,  the  unexplored,  unexpected,  intangible — what  is 
to  become  of  a  soul,  so  untameably  young  in  the  old  ruined 
body,  growing  hourly  more  impassioned  as  life  wanes”? 

IV 

Pater’s  interest,  such  as  it  was,  in  Symonds’s  prose  was 
relative  :  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  critic  gave  him  such  just 
praise  as  Pater  in  his  review  of  The  Age  of  the  Despots: 

One  by  one  all  those  highly  coloured  pieces  of  humanity  are  displayed 
before  us,  those  stories  which  have  made  Italian  history  the  fountain-head 
of  tragic  motives,  all  the  hard,  bright,  fiery  things,  the  colour  of  which 
Taine  has  in  some  degree  caught  in  his  writings  on  the  philosophy  ol 
Italian  art,  and  still  more  completely  Stendhal,  in  his  essay  on  Italian  art 
and  his  Chroniques  Italiennes.  The  book  presents  a  brilliant  picture  of  its 
subject,  of  the  movements  of  these  energetic  personalities,  the  magnificent 
restlessness  and  changefulness  of  their  lives,  their  immense  cynicism.  As 
is  the  writer’s  subject,  so  is  his  style — energetic,  flexible,  eloquent,  full  of 
various  illustrations,  keeping  the  attention  of  the  reader  always  on  the 
alert.  There  is  one  quality  which  I  think  in  this  book  is  singularly  absent, 
the  quality  of  reserve,  a  quality  by  no  means  negative. 

The  last  book  written  by  Symonds  was  The  Life  of 
Michelangelo  Buonarroti ;  it  was  printed  in  1893,  the  year 
in  which  he  died.  These  sentences  of  his  are  worth 
quoting ;  it  is  perhaps  his  last  confession  : — 

The  abrupt  finish  is  rather  trying  to  my  nerves.  How  can  a  writer 
escape  from  being  neurotic?  He  has  such  tremendous  changes  of  mental 
climate  and  revulsions  of  emotion.  If  genius  is  connected  with  insanity, 
this  must  be  due  in  many  cases,  not  only  to  a  congenital  disease,  but  also 
to  the  abnormal  vibrations  set  up  in  the  nervous  system  of  an  author 
by  the  conditions  of  his  labour.  A  pendulum  has  rhythmic  action  only  so 
long  as  the  motive  force  lasts,  but  here  the  creative  rhythm  is  suddenly 
suspended  just  when  the  nervous  energy  is  over-stimulated  to  its  utmost. 
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1  Take,  for  instance,  this  sentence  of  Pater  on 

Michelangelo : — 

And  of  all  that  range  of  sentiment  he  is  the  poet,  a  poet  still  alive 
and  in  possession  of  our  inmost  thoughts — dumb  inquiry,  the  relapse  after 
death  into  the  formlessness  which  preceded  life,  change,  revolt  from  that 
change,  then  the  correcting,  hallowing,  consoling  rush  of  pity;  at  last, 
far  off,  thin  and  vague,  yet  not  more  vague  than  the  most  definite  thoughts 
men  have  had  through  three  centuries  on  a  matter  that  has  been  so  near 
their  hearts — the  new  body;  a  passing  light,  a  mere  intangible,  external 
effect  over  those  too  rigid  or  too  formless  faces ;  a  dream  that  lingers  a 
I  moment,  retreating  in  the  dawn,  incomplete,  aimless,  helpless;  a  thing 
with  faint  hearing,  faint  memory,  faint  power  of  touch ;  a  breath,  a  flame 
in  the  doorway,  a  feather  in  the  wind. 

'  Now  this  of  Rossetti’s  : — 

The  quality  of  finish  in  poetic  execution  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  and 
highest  is  that  where  the  work  has  been  all  mentally  “cartooned,”  as  it 
were,  beforehand,  by  a  process  intensely  conscious,  but  patient  and  silent — 
!  an  occult  evolution  of  life  :  then  follows  the  glory  of  wielding  words,  and 
!  we  see  the  hand  of  Dante,  as  that  of  Michelangelo — or  almost  as  that 
i  quickening  Hand  which  Michelangelo  has  dared  to  embody — sweep  from 
!  left  to  right,  fiery  and  final. 

Now  these  sentences  of  Symonds  on  Byron  : — 

!  In  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  inspired  by  so  trivial  a  passion  as  spite 
against  Southey,  Byron  displayed  in  short  compass  the  range  and  scope  of 
!  his  peculiar  powers.  Like  some  elemental  substance  taking  shape  beneath 
I  a  spirit-touch,  the  metre  obeys  his  will,  and  from  the  slightest  bias  of  his 
j  fancy  assumes  imperishable  form.  Satire,  which  at  the  outset  of  Byron’s 
career  crawled  like  a  serpent,  has  here  acquired  the  wings  and  mailed 
[  panoply  of  a  dragon.  Yet  he  was  extinguished  when  his  genius  was  still 
i  ascendant,  when  his  “swift  and  fair  creations  ”  were  issuing  like  worlds 
from  an  archangel’s  hands. 

;  It  seems  to  me  that  those  sentences  are  all  but,  if  not 
■  absolutely,  creative  prose. 
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{A  Historical  Parallel  and  Two  Essentials  for  Russian  Reconstruction) 
By  Jaakoff  Prelooker 


It  is,  perhaps,  correct  to  say  that  the  history  of  no  other 
country  has  supplied  such  an  endless  series  of  human 
tragedies  on  political  grounds  as  that  of  Russia.  Of  some 
of  these  tragedies  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  a  helpless 
witness,  whilst  others  affected  me  indirectly  either  as  a 
relative  or  as  a  personal,  intimate  friend  of  the  victims. 
But  in  no  case  did  I  feel  such  poignant  distress  as  in  that 
of  the  family  of  my  dearest  friend  and  schoolfellow,  now 
entirely  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  combined  destructive 
forces  first  of  Czarism  and  then  of  Bolshevism. 

It  is  a  long  story,  both  romantic  and  tragic,  full  of 
pathetic  episodes  and  “  human  elements,”  but  here  I  intend 
chiefly  to  draw  attention  to  its  political  aspects  bearing  on 
the  burning  problems  of  to-day. 

Perhaps  my  statement,  given  wide  publicity,  may  be 
taken  seriously  to  heart  by  those  concerned,  and  some 
practical  good  results  may  follow.  Anyhow,  the  incidents 
are  of  sufficient  general  interest  in  themselves. 

In  1882  my  newly  married  friend — no  names  need  be 
mentioned  here  for  my  purpose — came  to  reside  in  Odessa 
to  begin  there  his  career  as  a  barrister.  The  young  couple 
invited  me  to  live  with  them  as  a  paying  guest,  and  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation.  I  was  thus  present  in  the 
house  at  the  birth  of  their  first  and  only  child,  christened 
Nadezhda  (Hope),  and  became  her  affectionate  playmate 
during  her  early  happy  childhood.  Then  one  day  both 
her  parents  were  arrested  as  suspected  revolutionists,  her 
mother  dying  shortly  afterwards  in  prison,  whilst  her  father 
was  exiled  to  Siberia  for  an  indefinite  period.  Little 
Nadezhda  remained  with  me,  and  I  practically  adopted  her 
as  my  own,  she  clinging  to  me  with  all  the  affection  of  her 
nature.  Then,  after  a  time,  her  uncle  residing  in  the 
Caucasus  arrived  and,  to  my  great  grief,  took  her  away 
with  him.  Years  passed  on,  Nadezhda  became  a  doctor  of 
medicine  and  married  a  medical  practitioner.  Together 
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they  attempted  to  organise  the  escape  of  Nadezhda’s 
father,  but  it  failed,  he  being  shot  at  the  very  moment  when 
everything  seemed  to  have  passed  off  quite  successfully. 

The  couple  then  hurriedly  left  Russia  for  America,  and 
soon  established  a  prosperous  medical  practice  in  New 
York.  For  a  number  of  years  Nadezhda  was  my  confiden¬ 
tial  correspondent  in  Russia,  and  our  frequent  communica¬ 
tions  continued  after  they  settled  in  New  York.  Shortly 
after  the  first  Russian  revolution  in  March,  1917,  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  day  from  Nadezhda  the  following  laconic  post¬ 
card  :  “  Am  returning  to  Russia,  and  alone.  Will  write 
more  fully  at  first  opportunity.”  She  did  not  write,  how¬ 
ever,  or  her  communication  did  not  reach  me.  The 
Bolsheviks  usurped  the  ruling  power,  concluded  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany,  the  Allies  blockaded  Russia,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  country  became  quite  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  I  had  a  long  letter  from  Nadezhda’s 
husband  explaining  that,  republican  in  theory  as  he  was, 
he  nevertheless  was  convinced  that  the  Russian  people 
were  far  from  being  educated  enough  for  such  a  sudden 
transition,  especially  to  Communism,  not  yet  tried  any¬ 
where  else  on  a  large  scale.  He  therefore  foresaw  a  great 
misfortune.  Nadezhda  thought  differently  and  resolved 
to  return  to  Russia,  objecting  to  his  offer  to  accompany 
her  simply  for  her  sake,  as  he,  with  his  ideas,  would  be 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help. 

Then,  early  one  morning  in  August,  1918,  when  at 
breakfast  with  my  family,  a  ring  of  the  bell  announced 
an  unexpected  visitor. 

It  was  Nadezhda !  She  had  arrived  in  England  under 
an  assumed  name,  her  mission  being  to  investigate  the 
chances  of  a  vigorous  Bolshevik  propaganda  in  England 
and  a  successful  proletarian  revolution  on  Russian  lines. 
She  took  my  sympathy  and  co-operation  for  granted,  and 
wished  me  to  direct  her  movements  and  introduce  her  into 
the  right  circles. 

I  need  scarcely  say  how  agitated  I  felt  at  this  appearance 
of  Nadezhda.  My  thoughts  turned  back  to  the  lovely 
child,  now  a  strikingly  attractive  woman  looking  many  years 
younger  than  her  age,  and  bringing  back  to  me  a  crowd 
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of  happy  and  sad  memories.  Naturally,  I  wanted  to  ask 
at  once  endless  questions,  and  was  particularly  eager  to 
hear  all  she  had  to  say  about  the  ideology  and  principles 
of  Bolshevism,  but,  of  course,  had  to  wait  till  she  had 
breakfasted  and  rested.  Then  she  spoke  at  great  length, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  self-assurance  which  make  the 
Bolsheviki  the  fanatical  anti-dogmatic  dogmatists  they  are. 
As  Bolshevik  lore  is  by  this  time  common  knowledge,  easily 
obtained  from  its  widespread  propaganda  literature,  I  will 
limit  myself  here  only  to  our  discussion  which  followed. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  long  discourse  Nadezhda  evi¬ 
dently  began  to  feel  instinctively  that  I  was  not  the  fully 
converted  “  comrade  ”  she  had  believed  me  to  be.  For 
she  stopped  abruptly,  gave  me  a  scrutinising  look,  and 
asked  me  what  I  had  to  say. 

I  replied : 

“  Well,  Nadezhda,  I  have  listened  to  you  most  atten¬ 
tively  and  sympathetically  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  now 
you  want  to  hear  my  views  of  the  whole  question.  Before 
I  say  anything  you  must  promise  me  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  will  in  any  way  affect  our  old  friendly,  indeed 
affectionate,  relations.  Remember  what  your  lamented 
father  and  mother  were  to  me,  and  how  they  entrusted 
you  to  me  in  their  hour  of  distress  when  you  were  but 
a  mite  of  seven.  So  let  not  the  divergence  of  our  poli¬ 
tical  outlook  stand  between  our  personal  relations,  as  it 
happened  between  you  and  your  husband.  Are  you 
agreeable  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Dyadya  dorogoi,^  do  you  take  me  for  such  an  un¬ 
grateful  and  ignorant  bigot }  As  to  my  husband,  you  are 
quite  mistaken,  I  love  him  still;  but  at  such  a  historical 
moment  as  the  greatest  Russian  Revolution  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  not  to  sacrifice  my  personal  happiness 
to  the  infinitely  greater  cause  of  the  Russian  people,  as 
did  my  beloved  parents  when  they  were  young  and  happy. 
My  husband  may  still  return  from  America  and  join  me 
in  Russia,  or  in  two  or  three  years,  when  things  have  settled 
down  in  Russia,  I  shall  certainly  go  out  to  him  again 
Anyhow,  I  do  not  expect  in  the  least  my  gods  to  be  your 


(i)  "  Uncle  dear,”  the  name  she  called  me  by  from  her  childhood. 
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gods,  and  certainly  our  past  is  too  sacred  for  me  to  be 
affected  by  any  ideas  you  may  have  on  a  purely  political 
question.” 

“  Ah,  now  you  are  the  same  dear  and  sensible  Nadezhda, 
and  I  shall  speak  to  you  as  I  did  in  the  old  days  of 
Odessa.  I  would,  of  course,  rejoice  with  you  in  the  fact 
that  the  days  of  the  Czar’s  autocracy  have  gone  for  ever, 
were  it  not  for  the  other  fact,  that  they  have  gone,  only  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  more  disastrous  dual  autocracy  of 
Czars  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  with  their  new  Tchinovnik- 
Commissars. 

“There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  the  Czars  at  least  had 
some  traditions  and  experience  as  rulers  of  men,  were 
eager  to  keep  their  thrones  and  continue  their  dynasty, 
were  checked  to  some  extent  in  their  selfishness  by  strong 
religious  influences,  feared  public  opinion  at  home,  and 
were  especially  sensitive  to  foreign  public  judgment. 

“  Czars  Lenin-Trotsky  grew  up  as  rulers  of  nations,  like 
mushrooms,  during  the  night,  and  usurped  power  by  their 
mere  dare-devil  recklessness  which  overwhelmed  an 
utterly  exhausted  and  helpless  long-suffering  people. 

“The  old  Czars  claimed  that  their  divine  rights  came 
from  the  Almighty  Himself,  who  anointed  them  and  put 
into  their  hands  the  destinies  of  the  millions  of  their 
subjects,  nay,  of  other  peoples  too. 

“The  new  Czars  claim  that  they  have  been  entrusted 
with  their  world  mission,  no  longer  by  the  abstract  un¬ 
known  God  in  heaven,  but  by  a  concrete  and  infallible 
human  prophet,  whom  some  of  them  have  known  even  in 
the  flesh,  and  whose  authorship  of  the  new  gospel  is 
indisputable — Karl  Marx,  to  wit. 

“  The  old  Czars  invoked  on  every  occasion  the  blessings 
of  Jehovah,  who  certainly  never  revealed  himself  to  them 
in  any  shape  or  form. 

“  The  new  Czars  appeal  to  a  new  deity,  on  earth.  Human 
Reason,  on  whose  altars  they  sacrifice  millions  of  human 
beings,  as  if  they  themselves,  its  self-appointed  high 
priests,  know  exactly  what  human  reason  is,  as  if  there 
were  not  as  many  ‘  human  reasons  ’  as  there  are  human 
beings  in  the  world,  and  as  if  the  present  Age  of  Reason 
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is  not  sure  to  become  the  Age  of  Folly  in  the  eyes  of 
future  generations. 

“Czars  Lenin-Trotsky  fear  not  the  people’s  opinion  at 
home,  for  are  they  not  themselves  from  the  people,  for 
the  people,  the  people.^ 

“  Nor  can  they  heed  public  judgment  abroad,  for  are 
they  not  themselves  and  all  their  Commissars,  in  wisdom, 
knowledge,  honesty,  humanity,  and  good  intentions 
generally,  far  above  all  those  foreign  ‘  bandits  and 
robbers  ’  or  simply  fools  of  the  capitalists  and  bourgeois 
classes  ? 

“  The  old  Czars  censored  the  public  and  private  press 
in  order  that  it  might  not  shake  the  people’s  confidence 
in  the  goodness  and  efficacy  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  but  gave  perfect  freedom  in  all  matters  of  non¬ 
political  tendency. 

“  The  new  Czars  have  shown  far  greater  ingenuity  and 
foresight  in  defending  their  own  rule  by  forbidding  alto¬ 
gether  the  publication  of  any  private  or  public  periodical, 
an  act  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world’s 
press,  even  under  the  worst  form  of  monarchic  autocracies. 

“The  wisdom  and  honesty  of  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  the 
Commissars  must  suffice  for  all  the  Russians,  who  should 
be  satisfied  with  newspapers  published  by  the  ‘  State’ 
and  distributed  gratis  all  over  the  vast  republic. 

“  The  supporters  of  the  old  Czars  numbered  only  a 
couple  of  millions  of  noblemen,  landlords,  capitalists, 
military,  officialdom,  and  priesthood,  as  against  some 
i6o  millions  of  the  general  population. 

“  The  new  Czars  derive  their  strength  from  a  far  smaller 
minority  of  about  a  couple  of  hundred  thousands  more  or 
less  conscious  Communists  who  impose  their  autocracy 
upon  the  rest  of  the  population. 

“  The  old  Czars  said  :  ‘  The  Russian  people  are  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  constitution  and  political  freedom ;  they  could 
not  make  good  use  of  them  and  would  abuse  them.  When 
they  become  fit  we  will  grant  them  both.  Meanwhile  we 
must  imprison,  shoot,  hang,  or  expel  all  revolutionists,  all 
enemies  of  God,  of  the  Throne,  of  the  People.’ 

“  The  new  Czars  say :  ‘  The  Russian  people  are  too 
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ignorant  at  present  to  comprehend  the  sublimity  and  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  Communistic  ideals;  they  would  abuse 
their  freedom  and  help  the  counter-revolutionists  to  over¬ 
throw  our  all-munificent,  all-magnificent  Communistic 
rule.  So,  in  the  transition  period,  until  they  all 
become  educated  and  ripe  for  the  blessings  of  the  new 
freedom,  until  their  characters  have  become  so  angelic¬ 
ally  good  and  innocent  that  no  compulsory  measures  are 
necessary,  no  freedom,  even  in  the  measure  they  enjoyed 
under  the  old  autocracy,  can  be  granted  to  them.  So  we 
must  disperse  the  Constituent  Assembly  they  have  elected 
to  frame  the  new  Constitution  for  the  new  Republic,  and, 
in  the  name  of  pure  reason  and  of  the  glorious  freedom 
of  the  future,  we  must  imprison,  shoot,  hang,  or  simply 
expel  all  those  who  dare  to  think  and  believe  differently 
from  us,  showing  no  mercy  to  enemies  of  Communism, 
enemies  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  people. 

“  ‘  We  have  asserted  our  right  to  rebel  against  the  old 
autocracy,  and  even  against  the  Constitutional  Provisional 
Government  immediately  succeeding  it.  But  who  dares  to 
rebel  against  ourselves,  against  our  revolution,  against  the 
proletariat,  against  Karl  Marx  himself.^  Death  to  all 
traitors  in  the  name  of  proletarian  freedom  and  justice !  ’ 

“And  what  is  one  to  say  of  the  very  political  ideal  be¬ 
queathed  by  Karl  Marx  of  the  ‘  Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat,’  which  the  new  Czars  of  Russia  have  now 
realised  to  the  full  in  practical  life  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  and  with  a  vengeance  and  tragic  consequences 
that  would  surely  make  its  protagonist  turn  in  his  grave, 
could  he  but  wake  up  and  see  with  what  fanatical  zeal 
his  disciples  carried  out  his  behest?  All  agriculturists, 
gardeners  and  cattle-breeders  do  their  best  to  eliminate 
the  inferior  seed  and  weak  specimens,  and  to  preserve 
for  future  propagation  the  very  highest  types  possible, 
the  ‘  pedigree  stock  ’  always  fetching  the  best,  frequently 
even  fabulous  prices.  The  Eugenic  wisdom  alone  of  the 
new  Czars  of  Russia  discovered  that  for  the  future  re¬ 
generation  and  improvement  of  the  Russian  race  all  the 
intellectual  elements,  all  the  best  types  of  mind,  character, 
talent  and  genius,  largely  inherited  from  a  high-type 
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ancestry,  must  be  ruthlessly  eliminated  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  manual  labourer,  for  the  man  with  strong 
muscles  and  undeveloped  brain,  for  that  backward,  stag¬ 
nant,  inert  mass  of  people,  whom,  it  would  seem,  Provi¬ 
dence  itself  left  abandoned  to  their  fate,  who  by  them¬ 
selves,  without  the  initiative,  infinite  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  intellectual  classes,  would  have  remained 
still  in  their  lethargic  slumbers,  never  hearing  even  the 
sound  of  the  words  Liberty,  Constitution,  Republic,  and 
even  worshipping  their  old  autocratic  Czars  as  their  only 
true  saviours  and  best  friends.  When  the  necessity  arose 
to  ration  the  daily  food  of  the  people,  they  were  divided 
into  four  classes,  the  manual  labourer  with  his  lower  stan 
dard  of  living  and  more  inured  to  hardships  being  placed 
at  the  top  to  receive  the  largest  ration,  whilst  the  intellec¬ 
tual  workers  were  placed  at  the  bottom  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves,  to  starve  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  to  die 
in  their  thousands  not  only  from  hunger,  but  from  the  addi¬ 
tional  unaccustomed  and  exhausting  manual  labour  which 
was  suddenly  thrust  upon  them  in  the  name  of  the  ideal 
of  Equality  of  all  classes. 

“  ‘  The  revolution  has  no  need  of  scientists,’  pronounced 
a  French  revolutionary  tribunal  more  than  a  century  ago, 
when  sending  one  of  them  to  the  guillotine.  The  Bol¬ 
shevik  Czars  have  improved  upon  their  French  masters, 
and  have  pronounced :  ‘  The  revolution  has  no  need  of 
any  intellectuals,  for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  and  all  the 
mediocrity  and  the  unfit  beneath  them,  to  the  very  lowest, 
shall  be  enthroned,  and  they  alone  shall  reign  for  the  future 
glory  of  Proletarian  Russia.’ 

“Truly  said  the  observant  French  philosopher  re  the 
change  from  Monarchy  to  Republicanism :  ‘  Plus  (a 
change,  plus  Pest  la  meme  chosel  The  modern  Russian 
philosopher,  alas !  must  improve  upon  his  F rench  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  say :  ‘  The  more  things  change,  the  worse 
they  become.’ 

“Well,  Nadezhda,  I  have  not  touched  on  many  another 
point  of  Bolshevik  ‘  reforms,’  as,  of  course,  the  subject  is 
endless,  but  I  have  said  enough  and  quite  frankly  what  I 
think  of  the  ‘  blessings  ’  of  the  new  regime.  The  bare  fact 
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remains  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  ruined  the  nation,  and 
to  an  appalling  extent,  unprecedented  in  the  whole  history 
of  Russia  or  of  any  other  country.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
can  convince  me  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  I  am 
wrong.” 

Nadezhda  was  listening  to  me  all  the  time  with  con¬ 
centrated  attention,  and  was  evidently  much  agitated,  for 
now  and  again  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  at 
certain  points  gave  signs  of  wishing  to  interrupt  me.  She 
now  replied  : 

“  It  is  certainly  true  that  Russia  is  ruined  to  an  appalling 
e.xtent,  but  the  responsibility  for  that  lies  firstly  with  the 
Czarist  regime,  which  brought  about  the  terrible  war  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  throne,  and  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  Russian  people  at  large;  secondly,  our 
present  aggravated  misfortune  is  certainly  due  to  the 
Czar’s  allies,  the  foreign  imperialists  and  capitalists,  who 
are  now  blockading  us,  cutting  us  off  from  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outer  world,  and  are  arming  against  us  all 
our  internal  foes,  our  own  monarchists,  landlords  and 
bourgeois  classes  generally.  Instead  of  attending  to  the 
ravages  of  the  war  and  proceeding  with  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  we  have  to  concentrate  all  our  attention  upon  organ¬ 
ising  our  fighting  forces  to  defend  the  conquests  of  the 
revolution,  in  fact  the  very  independence  of  Russia. 
Instead  of  helping  us  to  beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  pruning  hooks,  the  so-called  Christian  nations  of 
Western  Europe  and  America  are  doing  the  very  opposite, 
forcing  us  to  turn  our  last  agricultural  implements  into 
cannon  and  bayonets.  No,  Dyadya,  you  surely  are  cap¬ 
able  of  seeing  things  in  their  true  perspective,  and  have  not 
become  a  reactionary.” 

I  could  perceive  in  the  expression  of  Nadezhda’s  eyes, 
looking  straight  at  me,  a  real  fear  lest  her  suspicion  of  my 
having  become  a  “reactionary”  was  only  too  true.  I 
replied ; 

“  Bless  your  heart,  Nadezhda,  I  have  certainly 
changed  both  physically  and  mentally  since  I  was  quite  a 
young  Communist  enthusiast  of  the  age  of  nineteen,  for 
I  am  now  nearly  sixty,  which  means  that  I  have  studied 
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more,  observed  more,  examined  more,  thought  more,  and 
experienced  and  learned  more.  So  naturally  I  consider 
myself  now  more  capable  of  seeing  things  in  their  true 
perspective  than  some  forty  years  ago  in  the  days  of  my 
all  too  trusting  and  impressionable  youth.  This  is  exactly 
the  reason  why  I  so  strongly  oppose  not  so  much  the 
theories  and  ideals  of  the  Bolsheviks,  as  the  reckless, 
cruel,  and  mad  ways  in  which  they  try  to  force  them  upon 
an  unwilling  and  unprepared  world.  Every  thinking  man 
or  woman  has  theories  and  ideals,  good,  bad,  or  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  everyone  is  entitled  to  his  or  her  honest 
opinions  on  any  subject.  But  no  individual,  or  group,  or 
section  has  the  right  to  impose  their  opinions  upon  others 
by  sheer  brute  force,  for  by  this  means  it  is  no  longer  ideas 
and  ideals  that  we  are  spreading,  which  can  be  done  only 
by  convincing  arguments,  but  purely  and  simply  our 
arbitrary  will  and  wishes,  frequently  even  mere  caprices. 
It  is  absolutely  the  same  as  when  the  Spanish  and  other 
Inquisitions  ‘converted’  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith 
by  means  of  the  screw  and  other  tortures.  The  Bolsheviks 
were  fully  entitled  to  disagree  with  Kerensky  and  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  who  wanted  to  continue  the  war,  but 
they  had  no  right  whatever  to  disperse  by  force  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  certainly  represented  the 
Russian  people  infinitely  more  than  the  handful  of  the 
self-chosen  Bolsheviks. 

“You  are  mistaken  also,  Nadezhda,  in  believing  that 
the  Bolsheviks  are  not  responsible  for  the  present  misery 
of  the  Russian  people,  which  must  be  attributed  to  the 
attack  of  the  Allies  externally  and  of  the  Whites 
internally.  Firstly,  were  the  Bolsheviks  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  in  destroying  all  of  a  sudden  the  whole  economic 
basis  of  society  at  home,  and  the  politico-economic 
relations  abroad,  in  driving  out  wholesale  and  murdering 
large  numbers  of  landowners,  confiscating  their  land  and 
numerous  factories  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes,  confiscating  capital  generally,  and  declaring  even 
that  any  man’s  house,  large  or  small,  was  no  longer  his 
own,  but  at  the  disposal  of  ‘  The  Proletariat  ’ ;  yes, 
declaring  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Church  and 
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Priesthood  and  against  the  intellectual  and  professional 
classes,  and  repudiating  national  debts  to  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  and  private  investors,  could  they  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  not  meet  with  the  most  desperate 
violent  opposition  of  their  victims  at  home  and  of  foreign 
States,  but  that  on  the  contrary  they  would  be  petted  and 
encouraged  by  their  opponents  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
destruction  ? 

“Of  course,  the  strongest  armed  opposition  was  only 
to  be  expected,  with  all  the  terrible  consequences  of  a 
fratricidal  war  intensified  by  the  participation  of  foreign 
powers,  but  the  Bolsheviks  recklessly  threw  the  gauntlet 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  defying  any  counsel  of 
moderation  and  practical  wisdom,  and  bent  only  upon  the 
immediate  carrying  out  of  their  full  communistic  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  experimenting  with  their  surgical  weapons 
upon  the  bodies  of  scores  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  in 
this  lack  of  all  prudence,  foresight  and  moderation,  and 
in  the  headstrong,  neck-breaking  haste  with  which  they 
started  upon  their  work  of  remodelling  Russia  from  top 
to  bottom,  at  a  moment  when  the  nation  lay  helpless  and 
prostrate  from  long  suffering  and  exhaustion,  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bolsheviks  lies.  Secondly,  I  say  that 
even  if  there  were  no  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign 
powers,  the  ruin  of  Russia  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevik 
reformers  and  administrators  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  practically  none  of  them  had  any 
previous  training  and  experience  of  government,  of 
administration,  or  knowledge  of  industry,  commerce  and 
the  numerous  other  things  pertaining  to  the  complex 
organisation  of  such  a  huge  and  heterodox  State  as 
Russia.  You  know  yourself  the  character  of  the  personnel 
of  Bolshevik  rulers  :  youngsters  mostly,  some  university 
undergraduates,  neurasthenics  nearly  all.  Truly  the 
classical  saying  applies  to  the  present  Russian  rulers  : 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.’ 

“You,  Nadezhda,  may  think  that  I  speak  as  a 
reactionary,  but  why  should  I  be  a  reactionary  now,  I  of 
poor  parentage,  of  a  persecuted,  long-suffering  race,  I 
whose  whole  life  has  been  an  incessant  hard  struggle  for 
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humane  ideas  generally,  and  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Russian  people  especially  ?  I  have  only  changed  in  some 
ideas,  and  simply  come  to  the  conclusion  that  extreme 
violent  methods  will  not  do,  that  force  is  no  argument  and 
leads  to  no  settlement,  for  sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  be 
superseded  by  another  and  greater  force,  and  the  strife 
commence  all  over  again.  I  know  some  who  have  really 
become  reactionaries,  but  they  are  your  greatest  friends, 
whom  I  suppose  you  even  worship  and  faithfully  carry¬ 
out  their  instructions.” 

At  these  words  Nadezhda’s  face  became  flushed,  and 
she  almost  shouted  at  me  angrily  ; 

“Who  are  they?  To  whom  do  you  refer?  Speak  out, 
Dyadya !  ” 

“  Of  course,  I  shall  speak  out,  as  I  have  done  all  my 
life.  They  are  none  other  than  Lenin  and  Trotsky  and 
all  the  leading  Bolsheviks,  and  I  base  my  charge  on 
simple,  bare  facts.  Before  the  Revolution,  when  they 
were  the  helpless  victims  of  persecution  by  the  Czar’s 
Government,  they  all  shouted  against  political  tyranny, 
absence  of  free  meetings,  of  a  free  press,  and  advocated 
the  absolute  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  any  crime 
whatsoever,  even  for  murder,  treason,  or  spying.  But  the 
moment  they  got  the  supreme  power  into  their  own  hands, 
or,  as  I  would  call  it,  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Romanoffs,  they  hastened  without  delay  to  adopt  exactly 
all  the  measures  they  so  vehemently  decried  in  the 
despotism  they  pretended  to  have  deposed,  nay,  with  a 
vengeance  too.  For  not  only  was  capital  punishment  re¬ 
introduced  into  the  army,  but  also  in  civil  life  and  for  quite 
trivial  offences,  such  as  simple  drunkenness,  executions 
for  which  were  never  heard  of  even  in  the  darkest  days 
of  Czarism.  Again,  the  Czars  had  common  sense  enough 
to  execute  only  their  enemies,  the  Republicans,  and  knew 
how  to  reward  the  supporters  of  the  monarchy,  and 
listened  to  them  even  when  they  disagreed  with  them  on 
certain  points.  The  Bolsheviks  declared  a  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  against  their  own  allies  of  yesterday,  against  all 
Republicans  and  Socialists  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
Bolshevik  programme  in  its  entirety.  They  have  executed 
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numerous  members  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party 
with  a  bloodthirstiness  that  evoked  the  horror  even  of 
anarchists,  Russian  and  non-Russian,  and  for  the  crime 
only  of  having  conducted  an  anti-Bolshevik  propaganda. 
They  have  ‘  improved  ’  upon  the  Czar’s  passport  system, 
which  allowed  everyone  to  leave  or  enter  Russia  on  paying 
so  many  roubles,  by  practically  abolishing  passports  alto¬ 
gether,  and  not  allowing  anyone  to  leave  or  enter  Russia, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  as  quite  a  special  privilege.  They 
have  organised  their  Cheka''  on  a  scale  and  with  a 
cunning  that  excites  the  envy  of  the  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ments  of  all  other  States  and  puts  to  shame  even  the  ex- 
Czar’s  Secret  Police. 

“  In  a  word,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Bolsheviks 
have  proved  themselves  more  reactionary  than  the  Czars 
they  supplanted,  and  all  in  the  name  of  Communistic 
ideals,  which  are  as  old  as  civilisation  itself  and  prove 
as  invariably  a  failure  whenever  and  wherever  attempts 
at  their  practical  realisation  have  taken  place.  Why,  apart 
from  the  numerous  Communistic  colonies  established  at 
various  times  and  places  in  America  which  have  always 
collapsed  sooner  or  later,  perhaps  the  most  striking  case 
is  that  of  the  colony  organised  in  Russia  in  the  ’fifties  of 
the  last  century,  viz.,  in  the  Caucasus.  Here  was  a  group 
of  cultured  men  and  women,  some  with  families,  all 
thoroughly  convinced  Communists,  imbued  with  the  same 
principles  and  ideals  and  committed  to  the  same  detailed 
programme  of  common  property  and  common  daily 
labours.  As  they  did  not  meddle  in  politics,  did  not  attack 
the  Church,  paid  obediently  their  State  taxes,  and  made 
no  propaganda  of  their  ideas,  even  the  Czar’s  Government 
did  not  see  any  reason  to  interfere  and  left  them  severely 
alone.  The  local  police  did  watch  them,  but  more  from 
sheer  curiosity.  So,  for  several  years  the  colony  seemed 
to  make  some  progress  and  prospects  looked  more  or  less 
promising.  But — and  here,  alas  !  is  the  eternal  ‘  but,’  so 
fatal  in  many  other  human  enterprises — as  years  went  by, 
the  members  of  the  colony,  of  course,  changed  physically 
and  mentally,  as  inevitably  it  must  be  so,  with  the  result 

(i)  Secret  Police. 
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that  differences  of  opinion  begun  to  develop  in  small  and 
in  important  matters,  and  things  gradually  came  to  a 
serious  impasse.  In  addition,  the  young  generation,  for 
whose  happiness  and  bliss  the  parents  prepared  at  great 
hardship  and  sacrifice  to  themselves  this  future  earthly 
paradise,  grew  up  and  repudiated  their  parents’  best 
intended  gifts,  and  preferred  careers  of  their  own  choice  in 
the  orthodox  bourgeois  manner.  So  after  some  twenty-five 
years  of  existence,  first  in  tolerable  and  then  in  intoler¬ 
able  conditions,  the  Communist  colony  in  the  Caucasus 
collapsed  and  went  the  way  of  all  its  sister  colonies  else¬ 
where.  Were  you  not,  Nadezhda,  familiar  with  all 
these  historical  facts  and  happenings  before  you  made 
up  your  mind  to  join  the  Russian  Communists?  But, 
indeed,  we  had  better  stop  for  to-day  any  further  dis¬ 
cussions,  as  really  I  am  getting  tired,  and  besides  I  have 
yet  some  other  matters  to  attend  to.” 

“All  right,  Dyadya  dear,  I  am  sorry  I  have  tired  you 
so  much,  but  to-morrow,  when  you  have  rested,  I  hope 
you  will  tell  me,  after  all  the  negative  and  destructive 
criticism  you  made  of  the  present  regime  in  Russia,  what 
your  constructive  policy  is,  and  what  you  would  do,  taking 
things  as  they  are  now  shaped  there,  if  you  had  the  power 
to  rearrange  matters  ?  ” 

I  took  this  proposition  as  an  indication  that  Nadezhda 
at  least  had  her  mind  still  open  and  had  not  said  her  last 
w^ord.  So  I  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  follow 
the  wise  rule  not  to  postpone  for  to-morrow  what  you  can 
do  to-day,  all  the  more  so  as  I  did  not  really  feel  too  tired 
to  continue  the  discussion  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  I 
therefore  replied : 

“  What  I  would  do,  or  suggest  to  do,  can  be  expressed 
very  briefly  in  a  few  sentences  and  need  not  be  postponed 
till  to-morrow. 

“In  the  first  place,  my  general  philosophic  view  is  that, 
in  the  Scriptural  utterance,  ‘  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,’  which  is  a  very  deep  and  a  very  true  maxim 
of  universal  application.  This  teaches  us  not  to  make 
plans,  nor  dictate  courses  of  action  in  every-day  life  too 
far  ahead  for  future  generations,  but  to  go  cautiously 
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and  with  due  circumspection  in  our  work  for  progress  and 
reform.  The  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Bolsheviks  is 
their  belief  that  by  transferring  the  land  from  its  former 
owners  to  the  peasants,  and  capital,  factories,  and  simply 
houses  to  the  ‘  proletariat,’  they  have  on  the  one  hand 
destroyed  capitalists  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  on  the 
other,  at  one  stroke,  made  Communists  of  millions  of 
peasants  and  factory  hands.  Now,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  the  peasants  in  driving  out  or  murdering  the 
‘pomieshtchiks  ’  and  appropriating  their  land,  and  the 
factory  hands  having  similarly  helped  themselves  to  the 
factories,  have  not  in  the  least  acted  so  in  the  name  of 
any  Socialistic  or  Communistic  theories  and  ideals  for  the 
^ood  of  humanity  at  large,  but  solely  and  exclusively  in 
their  own  personal  individual  interests,  essentially  like 
ordinary  thieves  and  robbers.  The  simplest  proof  of  this 
assumption  is  the  fact  that  while  acting  in  harmony  in 
the  process  of  expropriation  of  the  former  owners,  they 
immediately  quarrelled  and  violently  fought  one  another 
in  the  process  of  appropriation  when  dividing  the  spoil 
between  themselves,  numerous  cases  of  bloodshed  and 
downright  murder  having  taken  place  in  the  villages,  as 
you  no  doubt  know  even  better  than  I  do.  So  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  have  only  created  a  new  bourgeoisie,  a  far  larger 
solid  mass  of  landowners,  who  are  sure  to  keep  their 
properties  to  themselves,  and  turn  against  their  bene¬ 
factors,  the  Communists,  at  any  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
pursue  further  their  ideas  of  Communism.  Why,  the 
peasants  have  already  turned  against  Bolshevism  by 
refusing  to  pay  taxes  in  kind  and  hiding  their  surplus 
grain,  which  the  Government  demands  from  them  for  the 
support  of  the  Red  Army,  so  much  so  that  military  expedi¬ 
tions  to  the  villages  have  become  necessary  to  confiscate 
by  force  the  requisite  corn.  Here  is  truly  the  irony  of 
Bolshevik  history  making,  at  which  one  might  feel  inclined 
to  laugh,  were  not  the  whole  thing  so  overwhelmingly 
tragic. 

“Now,  Nadezhda,  my  constructive  programme,  or  what 
I  consider  right,  reasonable,  desirable,  in  fact,  most 
urgent  to  do  in  the  present  circumstances  to  save  the 
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Russian  wreckage  and  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  stability 
and  prosperity  is  this  :  Before  anything  else  it  is  necessary 
to  put  Russia  right  with  the  world  by  acknowledging  all 
Russian  national  debts,  especially  those  to  foreign  nations 
and  this  for  four  specific  reasons.  Firstly,  as  long  as 
Russia  remained  an  absolute  monarchy  and  the  Russian 
people  voiceless  and  helpless,  Czarism  was  the  only 
Russia  with  which  other  nations  could  officially  deal, 
could  make  treaties  with  and  loans  to,  much  as  they  might 
have  preferred  to  deal  with  a  free  Constitutional  Russia. 
Secondly,  the  enormous  funds  other  nations  have  invested 
in  Russia  have  benefited  the  Russian  people  at  large, 
though  a  good  deal  of  it  went  to  benefit  the  throne  and 
all  its  supporters.  For  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  loans  went 
for  the  development  of  Russian  industries  and  commerce, 
ways  of  communications,  mines,  etc. 

“  Thirdly,  if  we  accept  the  principle  that  a  new  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  repudiate  the  debts  of  its  overthrown 
predecessor,  then  the  same  principle  applies  to  the  new 
Government,  too,  when  overthrown  in  its  turn.  The 
Bolshevik  Government  is  already  attempting  a  foreign 
loan,  but  how  can  it  expect  that  nations  or  private  financial 
groups  will  give  it  credit  when  the  next  Government  may 
repudiate  any  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Bol¬ 
sheviks  ?  Or  can  the  latter  persuade  the  outer  world  that 
Russia  will  now  for  ever  remain  Bolshevik?  And, 
fourthly,  quite  apart  from  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  the 
case,  in  which  the  Bolsheviks  claim  to  have  simply 
followed  the  precedent  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
repudiation  of  the  Russian  national  debt  is  an  unwise 
policy,  an  economic  and  financial  blunder,  as  Russia 
stands  to  lose  more  than  to  gain  by  this  repudiation.  To 
make  this  quite  clear  I  shall  tell  you  an  actual  incident 
told  me  only  the  other  day  by  a  shopkeeper,  a  highly 
honourable  business  man,  owner  of  large  provision  stores. 
A  lady  customer  of  his  thought  on  one  occasion  that  an 
item  in  her  monthly  bill  was  overcharged.  He  proved 
to  her  that  she  was  mistaken,  but  she  remained  obdurate, 
and  would  not  listen  to  any  argument.  The  issue  was 
losing  her  as  a  permanent  customer,  and  the  wise 
merchant  preferred  to  let  her  have  her  way  in  a  few 
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shillings  than  to  lose  systematically  pounds  from  the  loss 
of  her  custom. 

“The  case  of  the  Russian  national  debt  is  of  the  same 
nature.  No  matter  to  what  enormous  sum  it  amounts,  the 
losses  to  Russia  resulting  directly  and  indirectly  from 
repudiating  it  are  infinitely  greater.  For  its  direct  result 
is,  of  course,  the  loss  of  foreign  confidence  and  financial 
credit,  and  practically  the  cessation  of  foreign  imports. 
This  means  stagnation  in  all  departments  of  Russian  life, 
in  all  productive  national  activities,  in  industries  and  com¬ 
merce,  in  educational,  scientific  and  artistic  progress.  I 
have  read  the  astounding  official  statistical  statement  that 
in  the  village  schools  there  are  neither  books  nor  writing 
material,  only  one  pencil  being  available  amongst  150 
pupils  during  a  whole  year.  And  a  teacher  of  a  village 
school  in  South  Russia,  who  reads  English,  informs  me 
that  the  various  newspapers  I  am  sending  her  are  a  great 
boon  also  to  her  pupils,  who  are  using  the  white  margins 
for  their  exercises,  as  they  are  absolutely  lacking  ordinary 
paper  for  this  purpose.  These  facts  alone  are  sufficient 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  razrukha^  all  over  the 
enormous  country,  of  the  lack  of  agricultural  tools  and 
implements,  of  machinery  generally,  of  the  state  of 
factories,  mines,  railways,  navigation,  etc.  The  stagna¬ 
tion,  even  retrogression  in  education,  means  incalculable 
economic  losses  for  years  to  come,  educational  and 
scientific  progress  always  and  everywhere  leading  to 
greater  productivity  of  labour,  both  physical  and  mental, 
to  greater  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  saving  of  time. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  Russia,  depending  on  foreign  imports 
of  all  kinds  of  manufactured  articles,  without  which  she 
is  doomed  to  stagnation  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
it  is  to  her  own  advantage  to  re-establish  foreign  confidence 
and  credit  as  soon  as  possible  by  recognising  national 
debts,  even  if  there  were  some  grounds  for  their  repudia¬ 
tion,  This  should  be  done  all  the  more  willingly,  as  the 
foreign  creditors  are  not  pressing  for  immediate  and  full 
repayment  of  debts,  but  are  prepared  to  compromise  and 
to  accept  a  settlement  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 
Such,  in  my  conviction,  is  the  first  practical  step  for  the 
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reconstruction  of  Russia,  which,  had  I  the  power,  I  would 
make  not  in  the  least  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  foreign 
capitalists,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  Russian  people  them¬ 
selves.  As  for  the  internal  reconstitution  of  the  country 
and  various  social,  economic  and  religious  reforms,  my 
conviction  is  that  the  best,  equitable,  sensible,  practical, 
and  expedient,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  alleviate  party 
strife  and  bring  about  a  general  satisfactory  settlement, 
is  to  summon  again  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  be  elected 
by  a  universal  suffrage  system,  and  to  invest  it  with 
absolute  authority  to  prepare  and  establish  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution. 

“  Such  a  Constituent  Assembly,  freely  elected  by  the 
nation  at  large,  w'ould  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  world,  and  its  authority  be  accepted  as  legal 
for  all  its  enactments.  If  the  Bolsheviks  really  believe 
that  they  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  people’s  will,  they  should  have  no  fear  of  such 
a  freely  elected  Constituent  Assembly,  for  since  the 
people  form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electors, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  could  not  be  anything  but 
a  true  representativ’^e  body  of  the  people’s  interests 
and  will.  If  such  a  Constituent  Assembly  declares 
for  nothing  less  than  a  full  programme  of  Com¬ 
munism  at  all  risks  and  costs,  well  and  good,  let  Russia 
have  it,  and  I  for  one  would  say  that  nobody  from  the 
outside  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Russia,  or  of  any  other  country.  Now, 
Nadezhda,  I  have  stated  the  main  points  of  my  construc¬ 
tive  policy,  and  have  only  one  thing  to  add.  I  have 
spoken  perhaps  bitterly  about  Bolshevism  as  a  system, 
but  you  must  not  conclude  that  I  share  the  general 
ignorant  prejudice  against  Bolsheviks  personally,  as 
simply  villains,  robbers,  and  murderers.  You  hav'^e  read 
my  book,  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Russia:  Builders  of 
a  New  Commonwealth,  and  know  with  what  unbounded 
enthusiasm  I  wrote  of  those  who  underw^ent  an  endless 
martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  I  never 
doubted  their  honesty  of  purpose,  and  certainly  it  ill 
behoves  the  Governments  of  the  Capitalist  countries, 
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steeped  as  they  are  in  endless  aggressive  wars,  to  throw 
stones  at  the  Bolsheviks  and  sanctimoniously  use  the 
stereotyped  phrase  of  feeling  loath  to  ‘  shake  hands  with 
murderers.’ 

“  The  men  and  women  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  have 
a  clean  record  of  their  past  life,  and  history  will  forgive 
their  crimes,  as  crimes  of  all  wars  and  revolutions.  But 
they  have  committed  something  worse  than  crimes;  they 
have  committed  blunders  more  terrible  by  the  extent  of 
their  harmful  consequences.  It  is  time  the  Bolsheviks 
realise  and  have  the  courage  to  confess  that  they  have 
blundered  in  many  ways,  and  all  may  yet  be  forgiven,  if 
not  forgotten.  They  are  indignant,  and  wonder  at  not 
being  recognised  as  a  Government  by  other  nations.  But 
surely  it  was  the  Bolsheviks  who  started  their  career  by 
not  recognising  any  other  nation  and  the  existing  forms  of 
Government  anywhere.  Nay,  they  repudiated  their  own 
nation,  the  Russians,  by  dispersing  by  force  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  was  freely  and  legally  elected  by  the 
whole  people.  Other  nations  have  therefore  the  right  to 
say  to  the  Bolsheviks  :  Recognise  us  first,  and  the  standards 
of  existing  civilised  government,  and  we  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  recognise  you  and  give  you  all  the  assistance  in 
our  power.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Nadezhda,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  you  will  sooner  or  later  see  things 
in  their  right  perspective  and  be  guided  in  the  future  by 
wise  common  sense  judgment  as  you  were  guided  in  the 
past  chiefly  by  the  impulses  of  your  generous  and  loving 
heart.” 

Nadezhda’s  faith  in  the  righteous  cause  of  Communism 
and  in  the  justice  of  Bolshevik  methods  seemed  to  remain 
unshaken  by  my  arguments,  but  she  failed  in  her  mission 
to  effect  any  Bolshevik  movement  in  England  and 
returned  to  Russia  disappointed  and  almost  heartbroken. 

Her  subsequent  thrilling  career  of  doubt  and  perplexity, 
new  visions,  disillusionment,  recantation,  protests,  and 
final  fatal  defeat  in  a  fight  with  elements  stronger  than 
herself,  is  altogether  a  too  long,  intricate  and  tragic  story 
to  be  told  here,  and  requires  a  volume  all  to  itself. 


SYNGE  AND  TRAGEDY 
By  Hugh  TA.  Fausset 

I 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  among  men  who  are  more 
interested  in  speculation  than  in  practice  to  impose 
standard  theory  upon  art,  instead  of  continually  abstract¬ 
ing  theory  anew  from  the  actual  matter  before  them.  Such 
a  predisposition  has  led  a  number  of  critics  to  attribute 
echoes  of  French  literature  to  the  language  of  a  man  who 
wove  into  his  art  the  very  sounds  of  the  winds  and  the 
waves  of  his  own  country  and  the  colour  and  smell  of 
its  gorse. 

For  even  if  Synge  was  discovered  in  Paris,  studying, 
sadly  enough,  Racine,  Villon,  and  Rabelais,  yet  when  a 
poet  of  his  intensity  awakes  to  positive  creation,  he  puts 
off  the  superficialities  of  learning  or  of  criticism,  which 
may  have  occupied  his  mind,  like  an  indolent  pose 
supplanted  by  a  vital  gesture.  Critics  were  encouraged  in 
their  error  by  the  fact  that  on  a  first  glance  Synge  appears 
to  be  a  realist.  In  truth,  like  every  great  artist,  he  is 
as  romantic,  or,  in  other  words,  creative  or  imaginative  in 
idea,  as  he  is  certainly  realistic  in  method,  and  it  was 
this  that  shocked  the  bourgeois  mind  until  it  had  adapted 
itself  to  a  candour  which,  following  a  century-old  custom, 
it  could  only  associate  with  the  “poisonous  honey  of 
France.” 

Synge  first  realised  himself  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and 
whatever  discipline  in  artistic  theory  he  had  undergone 
assisted  him  only  in  the  control  of  highly  mutinous 
material.  But  the  material  also  he  found  there  :  and  many 
are  suspicious,  as  tow'ards  someone  practising  a  rather 
discreditable  deception,  and  one  which  diminishes  his 
claim  to  individual  artistic  achievement,  when  they  read  the 
Journal  which  Synge  kept  in  the  Aran  Islands,  and  find 
there  the  original  stuff  of  much  of  his  drama  copied  down, 
not  out  of  some  old  folio  of  fables,  but  out  of  the  book 
of  life  itself. 

He  was  honest  enough  himself.  He  tells  us  in  his 
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preface  to  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  that  all  art 
is  a  collaboration,  and  how,  to  write  T he  Shadow  of  the 
Glen,  he  got  more  aid  than  any  learning  could  have  given 
him  from  a  chink  in  the  floor  of  the  old  Wicklow  house 
where  he  was  staying. 

And  indeed  the  tale  of  this  play  is  set  down  clear 
enough  as  Old  Pat  told  it  him  between  his  mourning  over 
ill-health  or  the  death  that  drew  upon  him  and  those 
touches  of  grotesque  humour  so  native  to  the  Islanders; 
while  the  oldest  man  on  Inishmaan  talked  to  him  time  and 
again  of  a  Connaught  man  who  in  a  passion  killed  his 
father  with  the  blow  of  a  spade ;  and  that  man  in  a  new 
life  we  know  as  the  Playboy. 

Moreover,  the  great  grief  and  peril  of  the  sea  and  the 
breathless  hazard  of  the  curraghs  with  their  freights  of 
horses  or  of  turf  pulled  desperately  from  island  to  island 
between  wave  and  wave,  and  the  wail  of  a  woman  left 
without  a  son  to  give  form  or  credence  to  the  future,  is 
only  condensed  into  The  Riders  to  the  Sea  out  of  a  store 
of  everyday  episodes  garnered  in  the  Journal:  likewise 
such  sudden  furies  of  abuse  in  The  Well  of  the  Saints  as  : 

“Your  hair,  and  your  big  eyes,  is  it?  .  .  .  I’m 

telling  you  there  isn’t  a  wisp  on  any  grey  mare  on  the 
ridge  of  the  world  isn’t  finer  than  the  dirty  twist  on  your 
head. 

“There  isn’t  two  eyes  in  any  starving  sow  isn’t  finer 
than  the  eyes  you  were  calling  blue  like  the  sea.” 

Such  vituperation  could  never  have  achieved  so  poetic  a 
form  (a  kind  of  heightened  Cockneyism)  had  he  not  learnt 
what  an  intense  drama,  what  a  battle  of  tongues  a  mere 
street  quarrel  might  prove,  when  he  saw  in  Aran  men 
gathering  to  the  rumour  of  it  and  watching  it  for  hours, 
as  they  would  two  that  wrestled  for  a  famous  prize. 
Similarly  the  story  of  Patch  Darcy  in  The  Shadow  of  the 
Glen  and  the  whole  whimsey  of  The  Tinker  s  Wedding  are 
transferred  direct  from  his  notes  in  Wicklow  and  Kerry. 
Indeed  he  seems  to  have  had  a  passion  for  note-taking, 
and  when  he  was  under  ether,  the  chief  pain  he 
remembered  himself  to  have  suffered  was  his  inability  to 
make  use  of  his  tablets. 
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Little  incidents,  too,  of  the  life  are  transcribed  and 
absorbed  into  the  language  of  the  plays,  as  the  cruelty  of 
the  natives  who  pluck  ducks  while  still  alive,  studiously 
noted  in  the  chronicle,  and  recurring  haphazardly  on  the 
lips  of  Martin  Doul;  or  the  stage  direction  “  with  a  sad 
cry  that  brings  dignity  into  his  voice  ”  which  we  fancy 
Synge  taking  down  from  the  very  tones  of  some  man  as 
he  told  a  sorrowful  tale  over  a  turf  fire.  But  to  reflect 
adversely  upon  such  a  process  is  to  blame  all  art  which 
steals  the  uncut  stones  of  life  and  shapes  them  into  jewels. 
Synge  was  merely  more  fortunate  than  others  in  mingling 
with  a  primitive,  poetic  people,  many  of  w'hose  stones 
therefore  came  more  than  half  cut  to  his  hand.  And  Yeats 
tells  how  later,  as  he  taught  the  players  to  speak  his  words, 
he  would  chant  them  with  a  strange  and  subtle  rhythm, 
a  blend,  as  it  were,  of  turbulence  and  resignation,  universal 
and  yet  broodingly  personal,  of  which  the  fascination  grew 
upon  the  ear  with  a  charm  almost  liturgical,  and  a  rhythm 
as  distinct  from  the  obvious  regularity  of  rhetoric,  as  from 
the  irrelevant  eddies  of  journalism.  As  a  people  we  have 
lost  touch  with  those  old  nature  rhythms  now,  which,  when 
religion  was  still  half  pagan,  half  protestant,  gave  such  a 
brave  dignity  to  prayers,  w^ooing  men  even  from  the  deep 
tones  of  the  Latin  and  by  which  our  modern  invocations 
of  the  Deity  sound  generally  as  flat  and  thin  as  some 
formal  address  of  welcome  offered  by  a  provincial  mayor 
to  a  distinguished  visitor. 

Synge  came  to  learn  them  by  forgetting  himself  in  the 
desolation  of  the  earth,  and  by  living  amongst  people 
whose  voices  were  literally  mastered  and  instructed  by  the 
wind  storming  through  the  hills  and  the  wave  churning 
the  sea.  He  tells  in  one  place  of  a  young  man  who 
brought  him  a  copy  of  the  Lovesongs  of  Connaught,  some 
of  which  he  persuaded  him  to  chant.  “  When  he  had  read 
a  couple,”  he  says,  “  I  found  that  the  old  woman  knew 
many  of  them  from  her  childhood,  though  her  version  was 
often  not  the  same  as  what  was  in  the  book.  She  was 
rocking  herself  on  a  stool  in  the  chimney-corner  beside 
a  pot  of  indigo,  in  which  she  was  dyeing  wool,  and  several 
times  when  the  young  man  finished  a  poem  she  took  it 
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up  again  and  recited  the  verses  with  exquisite  musical 
intonation,  putting  a  wistfulness  and  passion  into  her  voice 
that  seemed  to  give  it  all  the  cadences  that  are  sought  in 
the  profoundest  poetry.” 

It  was  the  rhythm  of  that  oldest  passion  of  the  world, 
the  zeal  and  the  sorrow  of  earth,  that  Synge  learnt  to  speak 
in  Aran,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modulate,  as  only  the 
conscious  artist  can.  For  through  the  discipline  of 
criticism  he  was  supple  and  wary  enough  to  enforce  upon 
an  agitated  material  and  too  diffuse  and  spendthrift  a 
music  that  interrelation  of  elements,  that  significant  limita¬ 
tion  of  parts,  that  intended  beauty  and  calculated  reality, 
which  distinguishes  a  work  of  art  from  nature’s  florescence. 

Synge  was  never  profoundly  egotistic — not  sufficiently 
so,  we  can  imagine,  for  the  criticism  that  he  fancied 
himself  cultivating  in  France.  He  was  a  receptive  man 
who  sought  for  impressions,  much  as  the  fiddle  he  carried 
craved  the  guidance  of  the  bow  and  the  moving  hand 
before  it  could  sing.  His  love  of  the  road,  his  easy 
acceptance  of  strange  company,  his  diverse  watchfulness 
reveal  well  the  unassertive,  all-susceptible  temperament, 
ready  to  absorb  and  more  prepared  to  mark  the  postures 
of  men  than  to  quell  their  significance  by  playing  the  actor 
himself.  Only  when  his  being  w^as  surcharged  with  the 
sounds  and  the  sights  and  the  voices  of  nature,  and  of 
man  at  his  most  simple,  could  he  overflow  into  utterance, 
his  personality  being,  so  to  say,  sufficiently  primed  for 
expression.  Most  artists  may  indeed  be  divided  into  the 
two  classes,  denoted  in  our  modern  jargon  by  the  terms 
“  introvert  ”  and  “  extrovert  ”  :  those,  namely,  who  are  too 
self-assertive  to  absorb  adequately,  and  so  whose  sub¬ 
stance  is  apt  to  be  tenuous,  and  those  who  are  too 
sensuously  absorbed  to  assert,  and  so  whose  individuality 
of  idea  is  submerged  in  a  purely  passive  reproduction  of 
experience.  Doubtless  the  greatest  artist  combines  the 
two,  being  as  creative  as  he  is  impressionable.  Synge,  if 
he  errs  at  all,  errs  on  the  side  of  impressionability.  So 
far  as  the  great  rhythms  and  essentials  of  nature  and 
human  life  go,  this  is  all  to  his  profit.  Of  the  earth  and 
the  sea  his  temperament  seems  to  have  been  as  absorbing 
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as  Whitman’s  was  of  mills  and  pavements,  and  as  there 
are  shells  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  many  tides  have  filled 
with  the  sound  of  the  sea’s  sauntering  footsteps,  and  on 
high  mountain  tops  stones  which  seem  instinct  with  wind 
and  rain  and  sun,  so  with  Synge  was  there  “  a  warm  sun 
in  him  and  a  kind  ear.” 

“For  what  good  is  a  bit  of  a  farm  with  cows  on  it  and 
sheep  on  the  back  hills,  when  you  do  be  sitting  looking 
out  from  a  door  the  like  of  that  door,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  the  mists  rolling  down  the  bog,  and  the  mists  again 
and  they  rolling  up  the  bog,  and  hearing  nothing  but  the 
wind  crying  out  in  the  bits  of  broken  trees  were  left  from 
the  great  storm,  and  the  streams  roaring  with  the  rain  ?  ” 

Or  again, 

“  You’ll  be  hearing  the  herons  crying  out  over  the  black 
lake,  and  you’ll  be  hearing  the  grouse  and  the  owls  with 
them,  and  the  larks  and  the  big  thrushes  w’hen  the  days 
are  warm.” 

In  these  two  passages  a  misty  and  a  shining  day  have 
passed  with  all  their  populous  solitude  through  skin  and 
flesh  into  his  blood,  whence,  renewed  by  conscious¬ 
ness,  they  have  issued  again  in  words.  And  consequently 
these  words  reflect  the  very  tones  and  echo  the  very  heart¬ 
beat  of  nature  herself ;  the  drooping  cloud,  the  bird  with 
its  hovering  cry  affect  them,  by  some  strange  intimacy  of 
communion,  with  their  motion.  Synge’s  men  and  women, 
too,  are  not  detached  from  their  natural  environment  in 
the  smallest  degree.  They  are  like  infants  as  yet 
unweaned,  and  yet  with  intelligence  enough  to  report  the 
secrets  of  the  breast,  upon  which  they  hang.  Their 
passions  are  changeable  as  the  sky’s,  pitiful  as  rain  at 
sundown,  lamentable  as  wind  in  the  night.  They  quarrel 
with  the  ruthlessness  of  waves  returning  upon  each  other, 
are  wdstful  and  whimsical  as  the  moods  of  twilight, 
impetuous  as  clouds  running  before  the  wind.  The 
human  being  is  so  folded  in  the  natural  world  as  often  to 
be  scarce  distinguishable  from  it,  so  that  when  nature  has 
to  be  distinctively  invoked  or  specifically  contrasted  with 
man  it  can  only  be  done  by  endowing  her  with  divine 
attributes,  as  in  the  stern  exhortation  of  the  Saint  to 
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Martin  and  Mary  Doul  to  discard  the  personalities  of 
abuse  and  look  on  “  the  spirit  of  God,  you’ll  see  an  odd 
time  shining  out  through  the  big  hills,  and  steep  streams 
falling  to  the  sea.” 

“  In  a  good  play,”  Synge  says,  “  every  speech  should 
be  as  fully  flavoured  as  a  nut  or  apple,  and  such  speeches 
cannot  be  written  by  anyone  who  works  among  people  who 
have  shut  their  lips  on  Poetry.”  The  only  great  dramatic 
period  in  English  history  drew  its  matter  from  just  such  a 
robustly  poetic  source,  from  people  still  unpenned  by 
city  walls  nor  deafened  by  the  discord  of  the  streets; 
but  with  the  Elizabethans  scholarship  and  European 
influences  pampered  and  pruned  and  tended  the  emotion 
of  the  vernacular,  and  except  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest 
the  compromise  was  by  no  means  an  entire  literary  or 
lingual  success.  Men  had  grown  self-conscious  enough  to 
be  gross  and  too  world-wise  to  be  simple. 

But  Synge  left  behind  in  Paris  all  his  scholarship  and 
all  pretensions  to  modern  knowledge  and  allowed  the 
primitive  poetry  of  a  people  still  untainted  by  modernism 
to  soak  into  his  soul,  and  then  by  the  art  only  of  one  trained 
to  observe  little  things  of  dramatic  intensity,  the  essential 
contrasts  and  coincidents  of  everyday  life,  he  took 
passionate  but  haphazard  matter  and  condensed  it  into 
significant  drama. 


II 

We  may  do  well,  however,  in  estimating  Synge’s 
achievement  to  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  tragedy. 
Mere  suffering  is  pitiable,  but  need  not  be  tragic.  For 
tragedy  is  a  province  of  aesthetic,  and  must  submit 
therefore  to  the  laws  of  aesthetic.  In  tragedy  we  seek  to 
exult  with  the  heroic  rather  than  lament  the  pathetic. 
Our  idea  of  that  in  which  the  heroic  consists  has,  of  course, 
undergone  continual  refinement  from  the  physical  to  the 
moral,  the  objective  to  the  subjective,  a  conflict  of  action 
to  one  of  subtle  spiritual  discrimination.  But  whatever 
values  the  heroic  has  acquired,  tragedy  must  still  show  us 
strength  justifying  itself  and  intensifying  our  conscious- 
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ness  of  its  reality  by  its  very  downfall;  and  not  mere  c 
weakness  mauled  by  a  cruel  world.  i  v 

Thus  Beauty  in  itself,  the  finest  realisation  of  strength,  i 

physical,  spiritual,  or  intellectual,  can  to  many  modern  r 

minds  seem,  at  least  for  moments,  intensely  tragic,  simply  t 

for  the  conflict  it  suggests  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  i 

by  its  mere  existence;  and  there  can  be  few  of  us  who  s 

have  not  at  some  time  known  tears  in  our  eyes  to  see  a  1 

lovely  body  poised  unconsciously  in  some  perfect,  pre-  c 

carious  attitude,  although  in  fact  no  peril  should  be  i 

threatening  it.  In  tragedy  therefore  life  is  so  heightened  1 

that  anguish  and  delight  approach  each  other  in  some  « 

strange  neutral  exaltation  :  the  great  gulf  that  seems  to  i 

divide  trivial  joy  and  sorrow  contracts  as  emotions  rise  to  ( 

the  level  of  ecstasy,  until  the  intensest  pain  and  the  i 

intensest  joy  thrill  to  an  identity.  ‘ 

Weakness  we  expect  to  fail,  and  while  we  render  it  our 
sympathy,  our  reason  accepts  the  sad  but  just  logic  of  the  1 

process.  The  only  weakness  then  that  we  can  associate  I 

with  a  tragic  figure  is  the  unguarded  spot,  the  Achilles’  I 

heel,  against  which  fate  and  the  world  in  joint  conspiracy  I 

can  wing  their  detestable  and  cowardly  shaft.  For  there  ( 

our  reason  acquits  the  heroic  of  discreditable  failure,  as  it  I  j 
would  a  fighter  who  should  fall  to  a  blow  in  the  back.  The  I  l 
issue  is  logical  enough  to  conform  with  reason,  but  the  I  i 
disaster  is  so  out  of  proportion  with  the  hero’s  merits  as  I 
to  excite  our  agitated  sympathies  to  violent  revolt 
against  it.  I 

A  figure  then  must  be  heroic  as  a  necessary  condition  of  i 

his  tragic  worth;  for  unless  he  be  so  he  cannot  excite  a  ' 

sufficient  degree  of  that  pity  and  pride  and  terror  which 
translate  a  fortuitous  spectacle  of  disaster  into  a  pure  and  ' 
poignant  idea,  through  pain,  of  life.  He  must,  in  short, 
be  positive,  whether  in  action  or  desire.  A  negative  or 
purely  passive  figure  has  no  tragic  significance  in  the 
truest  sense.  This  potency,  as  Synge  knew,  should  reveal 
itself  in  a  man’s  speech  as  well  as  in  his  action,  and  it  must 
do  so  all  the  more  vividly  as  his  action  lacks  large  and 
obvious  consequence.  For  intense  and  heightened  speech 
removes  us  from  the  momentary  terror  of  fact  on  to  a  plane 
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of  disinterested  vision.  We  escape  from  the  physical, 
which  merely  shocks  us,  into  a  condition  almost  of  trance. 
In  which  we  apprehend  a  pure  conflict  of  idea,  an  ecstatic 
revelation  through  the  material  of  the  spiritual.  And  it  is 
this  ascent  from  the  physical  which  explains  the  fact  that 
in  the  intensest  crises  of  great  tragedy  we  are  both 
agonised  and  serene.  Moreover,  positive  assertiveness 
begets  that  conflict  upon  which  all  drama,  as  every  form 
of  play,  depends.  A  presumption  of  power  in  an 
individual,  an  excess  of  it,  of  whatever  nature,  as  though 
by  some  strange  chemical  law  which  w’^ould  redistribute 
elements  in  equal  proportion,  tends  always  to  excite 
resistance  in  the  tamer  and  cruder  elements  about  it,  which 
conspire  together  to  work  its  overthrow.  It  was  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  such  a  law  that  set  “  nemesis  ”  on  the  heels  of 
“hubris.” 

The  existence  in  all  tragedy  of  a  conflict  between  the 
hero  and  his  world  led  Hegel,  who  wished  to  fit  every¬ 
thing  into  his  scheme  of  reason,  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  tragic  hero  must  always  be  responsible  for  his  own 
fate;  that,  through  some  error  of  judgment  or  defect  of 
quality,  he  violated  the  abstract  and  incontrovertible 
justice  of  the  universe,  and  that  his  consequent  ruin  was 
the  inevitable  punishment  of  his  guilt.  Such  is  doubtless 
the  metaphysic  of  many  tragedies,  but  by  no  means  of  all. 
The  interplay  between  the  individual  and  his  universe  is 
far  less  simple  and  constant  than  Hegel  would  have  us 
believe.  Great  tragedy  has  often  enough  been  created 
in  which  the  individual  was  essentially  right  and  his 
environment  essentially  wrong.  Indeed,  the  Antigone, 
which  Hegel  misinterpreted  to  suit  his  theory,  is  a  pre¬ 
eminent  example  of  this.  Here  Antigone,  through  being 
loyal  to  a  religious  duty,  transgresses  a  legal  regulation. 
She  suffers  accordingly,  but  her  action,  if  it  transgresses 
political  justice,  conforms  to  something  higher.  Creon 
represents  political,  not  moral,  power,  as  Hegel  insists, 
and  the  tragedy  is  so  moving  just  because  the  higher 
justice  is  defeated  by  the  lower.  This  conception  that  the 
tragic  hero  need  not  necessarily  be  culpable,  but  may  be 
defeated  by  the  injustice  of  the  world,  or  even  by  some 
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mysterious  malignancy  in  the  nature  of  things,  has  grown 
more  and  more  prevalent  as  man  has  come  increasingly 
to  criticise  the  laws  that  govern  the  universe,  and  to  oppose 
human  to  natural  values.  We  have,  in  fact,  surrendered 
successively  the  idea  of  a  malicious  external  Fate,  scheming 
light-heartedly  the  ruin  of  man,  and  the  conception  of  a  uni¬ 
verse  which  is  always  in  the  right.  But  the  distinctive  feature 
of  Synge’s  tragedies  or  tragi-comedies  is  that  they  are  a 
return  to  the  simplest  form  of  conflict,  that  of  the  poetic 
imagination  and  the  cruel  processes  of  nature — the  dream 
and  the  fact.  His  people  are  not  sophisticated  enough  to 
experience  any  subtle  moral  entanglements.  They  have 
the  ideal  beauty  and  wisdom  of  earth,  but  it  is  upon  the 
facts  of  earth  that  they  are  broken ;  they  stand,  as  it  were, 
for  the  grace  of  Nature,  and  like  Nature’s  own  flowers  they 
are  mangled  and  tossed  aside,  but  not  before  they  have 
expressed  the  tragedy  of  illusions  shattered  by  realism,  of 
beauty  buried  in  the  mire  from  which  it  aspired.  Like 
Nature,  therefore,  they  are  both  romantic  and  realistic: 
they  have  her  dignity,  but  they  are  also  conscious  of  her 
degradation.  She  instructs  them  only  to  destroy  her 
pupils. 

And  because  there  is  no  deep  cleavage  between  his 
characters  and  nature,  few  of  Synge’s  plays  are  pure 
tragedy.  They  offer  the  same  variable  succession  of  storm 
and  sunshine,  desolation  and  whimsicality,  as  the  days 
and  the  seasons.  Like  life,  they  blend  the  comic  and  the 
tragic,  and  the  one  serves  to  heighten  the  other. 

Much  of  his  tragedy  is  rendered  poignant  by  the  care¬ 
less  jest,  by  that  high  and  nonchalant  frivolity  with  which 
the  natural  no  less  than  the  cultivated  aristocrat  endures 
the  worst  convulsions  of  fate.  “  It’s  a  pitiful  thing  to  be 
getting  old,  but  it’s  a  queer  thing,”  says  Nora  in  Tk 
Shadow  of  the  Glen,  and  this  blend  of  pity  and  humour 
is  typical  of  so  many  of  his  characters,  who,  like  weary, 
wilful  children,  laugh  softly  in  the  face  of  catastrophe. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  true  of  all  his  plays.  Such  a  one 
as  Riders  to  the  Sea,  for  example,  is  unrelieved  darkness, 
desolate  as  a  night  in  winter,  when  the  wind  moans  round 
the  house.  It  belongs  rather  to  those  in  which  the  hero 
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is  “a  big  boast  of  a  man,”  a  figure  of  brilliant  self-deceit, 
and  romantic  only  by  virtue  of  a  lavish  imagination.  Such 
is  the  Playboy,  such  is  Martin  Doul,  more  even  in  his 
fantastic  than  his  physical  blindness  and  disillusionment. 
He  achieves  the  heroic  despite  his  frail  and  decrepit 
stature,  because  self-pity  excites  his  fancy  to  the  point 
of  romance.  The  tragedy  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the 
self -generated  fiction  and  the  fact;  his  dream  so  cruelly 
outsteps  both  his  bodily  and  spiritual  capacity. 

There  is  an  intolerable  pathos,  crossed  at  the  same  time 
with  exquisite  humour,  the  pathos  of  a  dreamer  suddenly 
confounded  with  realism,  in  Martin  DouTs  words  to  Molly 
Byrne,  when  his  impossible  poetic  vision  of  love  and  great 
songs  and  the  wide  heath  is  trampled  out  of  existence  by 
the  grimy  feet  of  Timmy  the  Smith  : — “  Let  you  not  put 
shame  on  me  and  I  after  saying  fine  words  to  you,  and 
dreaming  ....  dreams  ....  in  the  night.”  The  tragedy 
is  so  real  because  none  but  a  potentially  heroic  spirit  could 
have  conceived  in  a  moment  of  ecstasy  that  life  of  love 
in  the  open  world,  forgetting  so  magnificently  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  flesh,  which  punished  with  such  imme¬ 
diate  cruelty  the  presumption.  And  yet,  we  are  tempted 
to  say,  the  presumption  was  nearer  truth  than  the 
actuality;  it  is  the  idea  which  is  real,  the  fact,  which  denied 
it,  irrelevant.  Such  impassioned  utterance  as  this  is  not 
mere  “fine  words.”  It  bespeaks  an  inner  conviction: — 
“Though  it’s  shining  you  are,  like  a  high  lamp  would 
drag  in  the  ships  out  of  the  sea,”  and  “For  I’m  seeing 
you  this  day,  seeing  you  maybe  the  way  no  man  has  seen 
you  in  the  world.” 

That  the  coiner  of  these  phrases  should  have  to  yield 
place  to  the  sturdier  claim  of  a  lusty  smith  is  indeed  a 
defeat  of  spirit,  and  is  therefore  the  essence  of  tragedy. 

For  the  heroic  may  be  the  striking  of  an  impossible 
attitude  and  the  tragic  a  failure  to  sustain  it.  In  the  hands 
of  Synge  such  confounding  of  romance  is  as  deep  tragedy 
as  it  is  admirable  comedy  in  Barrie’s  Sentimental  Tommy. 

Moreover,  with  these  primitive  people  the  pleasant 
tongue  is  not  without  honour,  nor,  as  with  us,  degenerated 
into  artificial  compliment.  It  is  accepted  as  the  index 
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of  a  generous,  vital  and  poetic  personality.  “  But 
a  fine  bit  of  talk,  stranger,”  says  Nora,  “  and  it 
yourself  I’ll  go,”  and  if  their  mood  is  changeable  as  the 
wind,  and  may  turn  in  a  moment  from  tender,  florescent 
lyricism  to  the  spit  and  the  snarl  of  abuse,  with  all  the 
surrender  to  instinct  of  the  animal  or  the  child,  yet  their 
expression  never  falters  from  the  high  passionate  note 
which  makes  even  of  a  curse  a  proud  and  significant  thing. 
We  can  question  its  reality  as  little  as  the  surf  riding  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

Synge,  then,  as  a  tragedian,  has  only  the  philosophy  of 
nature.  His  characters  reflect  nature  even  in  their  imagin¬ 
ative  creativeness.  They  have  no  human  detachment,  and 
for  lack  of  critical  perspective  are  as  cruelly  crushed  by 
nature’s  destructive  forces  as  they  are  inspired  by  her 
creative.  In  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen  he  may  hint  at  a 
metaphysical  truth  :  “  I’m  thinking  by  the  mercy  of  God 
it’s  few  sees  anything  but  them  is  blind  for  a  space,”  but 
such  philosophy  is  absolutely  unsophisticated.  It  is  the 
unconscious  wisdom  of  the  simple.  These  men  in  the 
West,  blind  or  seeing,  turn  naturally  from  the  desolate 
aspect  of  life  to  the  bright  country  of  their  imagination, 
and,  like  Martin  Doul,  they  often  discover  that  the  rapture 
of  dreams  is  paid  for  by  the  disdain  of  a  world  that 
christens  dreams  deceptions.  If,  too,  we  wish  to  generalise, 
we  might  see  in  Martin  Doul’s  defiance  of  the  gift  of  sight 
something  of  the  willing  darkness  of  Ireland  to  the  false 
light  of  much  modern  instruction.  Nowhere  has  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  concentrates  on  essences,  preserved  itself  so 
inviolate  against  the  assaults  of  knowledge,  logic  and 
opinion. 

In  Riders  to  the  Sea,  perhaps  the  most  relentlessly 
melancholy  and  yet  the  least  tragic  of  his  plays,  destiny 
is  neither  a  deity  nor  the  flaws  in  human  character,  but 
simple  natural  forces,  and  what  drama  exists  in  it  is  that 
of  undisputing  weakness,  whose  only  heroism  is  to  hold 
out  despairingly  against  the  challenge  of  the  elements, 
and  to  accept  defeat  when  it  comes.  Such  a  one-sided 
conflict  is  pitiful  beyond  words,  but  humanity  is  too 
dwarfed  a  participator  in  the  contest,  the  ideal  is  too 
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slenderly  opposed  to  the  natural  for  tragedy  of  a  high 

significance. 

Nor  did  Synge,  as  others,  seek  to  suggest  through 
tragedy  any  final  reconciliation  between  man’s  aspirations 
and  a  callous  universe.  But  while  his  plays  deal  with 
humble  persons  and  what  might  seem  trivial  situations, 
their  characterisation  is  so  real  and  their  language  so 
intense  as  to  universalise  what  are  petty,  personal,  and 
often  absurdly  pretentious  claims  and  conceits,  and  to 
reveal  to  us  even  behind  apparent  farce  what  a  profound 
drama  may  exist  in  the  life  of  tramps  and  tinkers,  if  they 
are  dowered  with  imagination. 

For  there  is  no  tragedy  greater  than  failure  in  an  attempt 
to  assume  a  braver  part  in  the  sordid  play  of  life,  and  the 
humble  people  of  his  plays  represent  a  creative  but  captive 
egotism,  pursuing  the  phantom  of  some  ampler  being,  and 
the  breath  of  a  more  magnificent  life.  He  proves  to  us, 
in  fact,  that  whether  a  man  is  a  pauper  or  a  prince,  he  is 
only  romantic  in  virtue  of  his  imagination,  of  his  capacity 
to  vision  an  ideal,  and  only  truly  tragic  in  his  ideal  defeat. 

It  is  a  proof  of  Synge’s  aesthetic  purity  that  no  secondary 
moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  errors  which  his  characters 
commit  and  the  punishments  which  they  endure.  They 
violate  no  conventional  code  of  virtue.  Their  fault  is  only 
to  conceive  and  follow  for  a  time  an  unattainable  star. 
They  are  the  misplaced  victims  of  creative  imagination — 
they  who  should  have  been  artists,  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  embodiment  of  their  ideal  in  some  adequate  medium, 
or  to  living  it  in  some  vivid,  cultivated  society.  Their 
tragedy  is  to  have  been  born  poets  on  a  plane  of  life 
which  refused  the  poetic  faculty  active  expression.  But 
the  fault  lies  with  their  environment  rather  than  with 
them,  who  consume  the  moral  distinctions  of  good  or  evil 
in  an  ultimate  spiritual  flame,  an  excess  of  desire,  which 
would  have  earned  the  highest  praise  from  William  Blake. 

Men  who  cannot  look  for  material  success  stake  all  on 
spiritual  vision,  only  to  learn  that  the  want  of  a  material 
backing  to  their  aspirations  is  as  fatal  as,  and  consider¬ 
ably  more  painful  than,  an  acceptance  of  sordid  fact. 
Certainly  this  is  profoundly  moral.  It  advertises  the 
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ultimate  morality  of  art  and  so  the  ideal  morality  of  life 
postulating  that  for  the  serene  attainment  of  creative 
beauty,  of  perfect  expressiveness,  an  equilibrium  must  be 
achieved  and  preserved  between  spirit  and  body,  the  idea 
and  the  substance,  and  which  punishes  any  exaggeration, 
whether  of  the  physical  or  the  spiritual,  with  discord  and 
disillusionment.  But  such  a  morality  is  too  universal  to 
have  any  kinship  with  that  commercial  system  of  rules 
and  formulas,  which  was  created  in  the  last  century  by  a 
prosperous  middle  class  to  sanctify  their  material  well¬ 
being,  and  which,  usurping  the  name,  has  driven  so  many 
disgusted  critics  into  the  error  of  saying  that  art  has  no 
morality  at  all.  Ireland,  where  most  material  things  have 
failed  in  the  past,  has  at  least  been  spared  a  utilitarian 
morality,  and  Synge’s  characters  are  the  forlorn,  fiery,  and 
fantastic  forniulators  of  an  aesthetic  one. 

Ill 

Life,  then,  for  these  men  and  women  of  the  West  is  the 
constant  dream  and  the  constant  awaking.  It  is  “a  bad 
black  day  when  I  was  roused  up  and  found  I  was  the  like 
of  the  little  children  do  be  listening  to  the  stories  of  an 
old  woman,  and  do  be  dreaming  after  in  the  dark  night 
that  it’s  in  a  grand  house  of  gold  they  are,  with  speckled 
horses  to  ride,  and  do  be  waking  again,  in  a  short  while, 
and  they  destroyed  with  the  cold,  and  the  thatch  dripping, 
maybe,  and  the  starved  ass  braying  in  the  yard.” 

A  sense  of  that  cold  inevitable  awaking  accounts  for 
much  of  the  desolation  of  the  Celt,  as  it  is  loneliness  or 
the  fear  of  it  that  deepens  the  wail  of  the  w^omen  over 
the  dead  in  Riders  to  the  Sea,  and  a  dread  of  exposure 
to  actuality  that  drives  Martin  Doul  to  beg  for  the  blind¬ 
ness  which  might  help  him  to  forget  his  naked  shame  in 
a  grossly  scrutinising  world ;  that,  in  T he  Shadow  of  the 
Glen,  sends  Nora  out,  her  husband  scarce  cold,  to  seek  a 
man  to  spin  dreams  about,  although  he  cares  for  naught 
but  her  money ;  that  put  music  on  to  Christy’s  tongue  and 
the  blind,  buoyant  zest  in  his  heart  necessary  to  sustain 
a  playboy’s  part;  and,  perhaps  saddest  of  all,  it  is  a  fear 
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lest  the  perfect  flower  of  love,  once  plucked,  should  droop 
or  wither  that,  relentless,  drags  Naisi  and  Deirdre  back 
to  their  cruel  doom.  Better  is  physical  death  to  the 
dreamer  than  spiritual  disillusionment. 

“  It’s  a  heartbreak  to  the  wise  that  it’s  for  a  short  space 
we  have  the  same  things  only.  .  .  .”  Only  pain  can  be 
trusted  to  be  constant  to  her  wooers  :  for,  as  Conchubar  too 
wisely  says  it,  “  There’s  one  sorrow  has  no  end  surely — 
that’s  in  being  old  and  lonesome ;  ”  or  elsewhere,  “  And 
then  I  got  happy  again — if  it’s  ever  happy  we  are,  stranger, 
—for  I  got  used  to  being  lonesome.”  It  is  their  passion 
for  the  essential  in  feeling,  their  hunger  always  to  be 
living  in  intense  moments,  that  enslaves  them  to  a 
perpetual  consciousness  of  the  passing  of  joy  and  the 
coming  of  sorrow.  To  such  even  the  moment  of  realised 
glory  is  felt  to  be  so  precarious  that  its  ecstasy  is  crossed 
with  despair.  The  insinuating,  pervasive  gloom  of  the 
West,  with  its  roaring  as  the  tide  is  turned  with  the  wind, 
and  its  quiet  melancholy  as  the  mists  drift  and  settle  about 
the  bogs,  has  fostered  not  a  little  of  this.  So  have  the 
primitive  conditions  under  which  the  men  and  women  have 
been  reared,  of  whom  Synge’s  characters  are  an  exact 
reflection.  The  poorer  a  man’s  world  is,  the  less  his  mind 
is  filled  with  knowledge  or  busied  with  active  projects, 
the  more  prone  is  he  to  create  a  fair  image  of  himself  in 
his  own  mind,  so  to  redress  the  balance  of  a  w^orld  that 
would  degrade  him,  and  assert  in  fiction  the  grace  and 
dignity  which  he  lacks  in  fact.  It  is  such  an  image  which 
the  Celt,  deprived  of  the  outlets  of  political  and  social 
aggrandisement,  so  satisfying  to  the  pride  of  other  peoples, 
has,  like  a  pure  artist,  exclusively  cherished.  It  is  the 
source  alike  of  his  inspiration  and  his  despair.  And 
although  to  impute  temperament  either  to  climate  or  political 
conditions  is  to  do  less  than  justice  to  native  originality, 
the  Celt’s  fear  of  loneliness  and  of  the  passing  of  beauty 
have  certainly  been  intensified  by  the  long  nights  and  the 
protracted  rather  than  violent  chastisement  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Against  the  continual,  subtle  suggestiveness  of 
nature  the  unsophisticated  spirit  has  no  protection.  It 
resigns  itself,  like  the  earth  in  autumn,  to  an  inevitable 
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desolation,  save  for  moments  of  passionate  protest,  when 
it  would  create  a  land  of  the  ever-young,  an  island  of 
forgetfulness,  there  to  live  in  a  condition  of  gregarious 
happiness,  as  passionately  divined  as  that  of  a  modern 
Socialist  is  rationally  conceived. 

Unfortunately,  the  spirit  that  would  be  continually  pur¬ 
suing  beauty  and  fine  living  and  appreciating  it  in  the 
moment  is  not  sufficiently  emancipated  from  life  to 
see  anything  in  the  moment’s  passing  but  a  terrible 
finality.  And  so  old  age  is  ugly  for  all  it  has  lost 
rather  than  beautiful  for  all  it  has  won,  and  the 
strange  dependence  of  these  people  on  those  who  have 
shared  joy  and  sorrow  with  them  is  not  only  due  to  the 
strong  sense  of  family  and  the  ties  of  blood,  to  the  ruinous 
dispersion  of  the  young  and  the  cruel  harvest  of  the  sea, 
or  to  a  desire  for  decent  burial  and  their  own  kindred  to 
raise  the  keen,  but  it  is  the  cry  of  a  spirit  lost  in  an  angry 
or  simply  callous  world,  of  men  and  women  that  would 
huddle  together  like  sheep  in  a  storm,  who  crave  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  homely,  familiar  hand,  or  of  a  tongue  that  has 
shared  in  the  song  of  a  youth  long  shorn  of  pride.  Simi¬ 
larly  their  devotion  for  youth,  so  passionately,  so  wistfully 
attested,  is  a  reverence  and  a  yearning  for  the  visibly 
heroic,  for  the  spendthrift  audacity  of  the  spring,  while 
youth’s  passing  is  as  the  hateful  submission  of  a  flower  to 
decay.  For  to  those  to  whom  the  body  and  the  spirit  are 
still  absolutely  one,  the  defeat  of  the  one  implies  that  of 
the  other.  The  limbs  fail  for  them  as  the  leaves  fall.  For 
they  are  not  yet  subtle  enough  to  see  the  finer  beauty  which 
survives,  spreading  its  foliage  about  the  coverts  of  the 
mind. 

Like  all  primitive  people  beauty  exists  for  them  only  in 
its  momentary  manifestations,  and  not  as  a  permanent 
value,  and  so  their  conception  of  eternity  is  a  resurrection 
of  the  young  world  they  once  knew  and  of  the  glamour  that 
the  years  have  dulled. 

Synge  has  tasted  this  desolation  to  the  full,  but  with 
the  difference  that  his  critical  intelligence  could  detach 
the  idea  from  the  process,  and  so  his  creative  powers  were 
not  enslaved  by  life  as  those  of  the  folk  whom  he  loved 
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and  studied.  He  could  abstract  the  reality  from  their 
heroic  gestures,  their  distractions  and  defeats,  and  whether 
he  drew  them  lonely  and  rebuffed,  or  drunk  with 
boastful  fancy,  or  dumb  in  pitiful  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Nature,  who  revenges  herself  on  the  dreamer  no  less 
than  the  drunkard,  he  endowed  them  with  eternal  signifi¬ 
cance.  Above  all,  he  possessed  in  common  with  them 
humour,  which  is  the  simple  man’s  unpondered  perspec¬ 
tive  and  his  only  relief  from  intolerable  despair. 

“  It’s  a  queer  thing,  maybe,  for  all  things  is  queer  in 
the  world.”  That  whimsey  may  indeed  heighten  the  tragedy 
for  us,  but  to  the  natural  man  it  infers,  if  not  hope,  at  least 
expectancy,  ^n  a  queer  world  anything  may  happen. 
Good  in  some  incredible  way  may  yet  succeed  evil.  Life 
need  not  be  dismissed  as  valueless. 

Yet  Synge  was  not  at  heart  a  creative  artist;  he  rather 
echoed  a  voice  to  which  he  found  himself  deeply  attuned, 
and  he  gave  that  voice  a  dramatic  significance  which  it 
lacked  in  life,  by  imprisoning  it  in  an  artistic  form.  It 
ceased  to  triumph  or  wail  like  a  wind  in  the  night,  and 
became  poignantly  human  and  intelligible.  The  drama 
was  the  ideal  form  for  its  representation  :  for  the  essence 
of  a  simple  people’s  life  is  conflict.  When  Synge  tried 
to  write  metrical  poetry  he  failed.  For  the  poetry  of  a 
simple  people  is  too  discursive  to  fit  into  metre,  is  not 
self-conscious  enough  to  accept  that  convention  of  form, 
however  liberal  be  its  limits,  which  lyrical  poetry  must 
recognise.  But  he  is  a  master  of  poetical  monody,  of  that 
passionate  extemporisation  which  reflects  immediately 
every  modulation  of  mood  and  does  not  attempt  to  relate 
them  to  any  considered  unity. 

He  is,  in  fact,  of  the  old  world  rather  than  the  new. 
Our  modern  critical  values,  our  rational  ideals,  scarcely 
touched  him.  His  people  stand  at  some  mid-point  between 
nature  and  intelligence.  They  have  the  burning  force  and 
transiency  of  the  seasons,  and  yet  they  lack  the  earth’s 
indifference.  They  are  conscious  of  the  indignity  of  the 
soul’s  defeat  by  the  flesh ;  and  yet  to  physical  forces  they 
at  last  succumb. 
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It  is  fatally  easy  to  fancy  that  one’s  own  changing  esti¬ 
mates  of  authors  must  reflect  those  of  the  world  at  large— 
to  regard  a  belated  discovery  of  beauty  in  the  Idylls  of 
the  King,  for  example,  as  a  symptom  of  a  general  revival 
of  interest  in  Tennyson.  But,  all  allowances  being  made, 
the  immense  popularity  of  Rupert  Brooke  is  clearly  being 
permitted  to  wane,  while  a  truer  value  tends  to  be  set  on 
his  friend  and  contemporary.  Flecker.  Brooke  will  prob¬ 
ably  always  have  a  fair  following,  at  least  until  the 
memory  of  his  personality  has  faded  or  the  idiom  in  which 
he  wrote  ceased  to  be  expressive.  Flecker  had  none  of 
the  qualities  that  made  for  the  immediate  success  of 
Brooke;  it  is  not  likely  that  he  will  ever  be  a  popular 
poet  on  his  work  as  it  stands,  and  not  much  more  likely 
that  he  would  have  become  one  if  he  had  lived. 

He  was  born  in  1884,  three  years  earlier  than  Brooke, 
and  he  died  of  consumption  three  months  before  him,  in 
January,  1915.  He  was  educated  at  Dean  Close  School, 
Cheltenham,  where  his  father  was  headmaster,  with  a  final 
year  at  Uppingham,  and  had  four  years  at  Oxford;  he 
then  spent  two  years  at  Cambridge  reading  Oriental 
languages  for  the  Consular  Service,  and  in  1910  he  went 
East,  where  he  remained,  with  occasional  intervals,  chiefly 
for  sick  leave,  until  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  which 
he  spent  in  Switzerland.  Though  he  had  friends,  and 
must  have  been,  one  would  think,  a  lovable  personality, 
Flecker  had  little  of  Brooke’s  magnetic  charm.  Mr. 
Squire  has  denied  the  propriety  of  the  last  word  in  his 
description  of  himself  as  the  “  lean  and  swarthy  poet  of 
despair,”  and  says  of  him  :  “  There  was  a  touch  of  the  East 
in  his  appearance,  and  his  habitual  expression  w'as  a 
curious  blend  of  the  sardonic  and  the  gentle.  ...  He  was 
sociable,  and  enjoyed  meeting  and  talking  with  crowds  of 
people;  but  he  had  few  intimate  friends  at  Oxford,  and, 
after  he  left  England,  little  opportunity  of  making  any. 
He  had  a  reputation  as  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  but 
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this  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  the  impression  his 
writing  gives — that  he  was  by  nature  reserved  and 

undemonstrative. 

II 

In  his  preface  to  The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand, 
Flecker  avowed  his  affinity  with  the  French  Parnassians, 
and  supplied  an  excellent  comment  on  that  school  and  on 
his  own  poetry  : — 

The  French  Parnassian  has  a  tendency  to  use  traditional  forms,  and 
even  to  employ  classical  subjects.  His  desire  in  writing  poetry  is  to  create 
beauty :  his  tendency  is  towards  a  beauty  somewhat  statuesque.  He  is 
apt  to  be  dramatic  and  objective  rather  than  intimate.  The  enemies  of 
the  Parnassians  have  accused  them  of  cultivating  unemotional  frigidity 
and  upholding  an  austere  view  of  perfection.  The  unanswerable  answer 
to  all  criticism  are  the  works  of  Heredia,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Samain, 
Henri  de  Regnier,  and  Jean  Mordas, 

and,  we  might  add,  of  James  Elroy  Flecker. 

Just  as  Pope  criticised  verse  in  verse,  and  made  his 
rules  serve  as  their  own  examples,  so  Flecker  has  enun¬ 
ciated  the  Parnassian  ideal  in  a  perfect  Parnassian  poem, 
“The  Queen’s  Song”: — 

Had  I  the  power 
To  Midas  given  of  old 
To  touch  a  flow'er 

And  leave  the  petals  gold 
I  then  might  touch  thy  face. 

Delightful  boy, 

.And  leave  a  metal  grace, 

A  graven  joy. 

Then  I  myself, 

Rising  austere  and  dumb 
On  the  high  shelf 
Of  my  half-lighted  room. 

Would  place  the  shining  bust 
And  wait  alone, 

Until  I  was  but  dust. 

Buried  unknown. 

Thus  in  my  love 

For  nations  yet  unborn, 

I  would  remove 
From  our  two  lives  the  morn, 

.And  muse  on  loveliness 
In  mine  arm-chair. 

Content  should  Time  confess 
How  sweet  you  were. 
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The  device  of  speaking  in  the  person  of  the  woman  is  a 
characteristic  habit  of  Flecker’s — compare  “Narcissus” 
“  The  Lover  of  Jalalu’ddin,”  “  The  Hammam  Name  (from 
a  poem  by  a  Turkish  Lady),”  and  others.  Even  when  he 
speaks  in  the  first  person  and  in  his  own  sex  he  rarely  seems 
to  be  recording  personal  experiences  directly ;  always  the 
Parnassian  tends  to  translate  his  experience,  viewing  it 
rather  as  the  clay  to  be  moulded  than  as  the  model  to  be 
copied. 

Ill 

Philosophy  and  kindred  abstractions  held  little  place 
in  his  poetry.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  keenly 
interested  in  theorising  is  shown  by  his  dialogue,  Tk 
Greciatis,  on  the  ideals  of  education.  It  is  written  in  an 
affected  and  stilted  style,  but  there  is  much  sound  sense 
and  some  humour  as  ballast  to  the  idealism  in  this  essay. 
But  his  poetry  had  to  arise  from  something  objective;  if 
a  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim  had  inspired  him  to  a  poem 
it  would  certainly  have  been  pictorial  and  not  didactic. 
Thus  his  poetry  was  inspired  as  often  by  some  other 
literature  as  by  life  or  nature.  “  Lord  Arnaldos,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  retells  a  legend  of  Longfellow’s,  and  the  “  Ballad 
of  Iskander  ”  ow'es  a  deep  debt  to  The  Ancient  Mariner. 
He  could  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  Nature  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  Art,  and  we  find  him,  after  casting  for  a  phrase 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  Glion,  coming  finally  to  rest 
with : — 

Yet  rather  seem  those  lands  below 
From  Glion  at  the  close  of  day 
As  vivid  as  a  cameo 
Engraved  by  the  poet  Gautier. 

Hence  his  fondness  for  translation,  at  which  he  literally 
excelled.  A  comparison  of  some  of  his  renderings  with 
the  French  originals  reveals  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
reproduced  the  meaning,  but  when  they  are  read  as  English 
poems  they  prove  to  be  no  mere  exercises  in  versification. 
The  best  is  from  Paul  Fort’s  “  Philomel.”  If  ever  trans¬ 
lation  surpassed  its  original  it  is  here;  Flecker  has  made 
the  Frenchman’s  moment  of  ecstasy  his  own,  and  re-created 
the  poem  in  his  own  language  till  only  the  attributive 
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heading  could  persuade  that  it  was  not  directly  inspired  by 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  in  the  rose  garden.  Thus  its 
matchless  finish : — 

The  panicked  garden  drives  her  leaves  about : 

The  moon  is  masked  :  it  dates  and  flickers  out. 

O  shivering  petals  on  your  lawn  of  fear, 

Turn  down  to  Earth  and  hear  what  you  shall  hear. 

A  beat,  a  beat,  a  beat  beneath  the  ground. 

And  hurrying  beats,  and  one  great  beat  profound. 

A  heart  is  coming  close  :  1  have  heard  pass 
The  noise  of  a  great  heart  upon  the  grass. 

The  petals  reel.  Earth  opens  :  from  beneath 
The  ashen  roses  on  their  lawn  of  death. 

Raising  her  peaceful  brow,  the  grand  and  pale 
Demeter  listens  to  the  nightingale. 


By  its  nature  such  a  theory  is  apt  to  lead  a  poet  into 
versifying  for  its  own  sake  when  inspiration  flags,  and 
much  of  Flecker’s  verse  is  “  faultily  faultless  .  .  .  . 
splendidly  null,  dead  perfection,  no  more.”  His  editor 
selected  judiciously  from  the  Juvenilia,  leaving  only 
enough  to  mark  the  stages  of  development,  but  even  so 
there  is  much  that  could  be  spared  from  the  earlier  pages 
of  the  Collected  Poems.  “  Lucretia,”  for  instance,  is 
a  rather  pretentious  piece  of  blank  verse,  springing  more 
from  the  desire  than  from  the  impulse  to  write;  while  the 
following  lines,  which  conclude  an  almost  meaningless 
sonnet,  are  characteristic  of  the  sort  of  thing  a  man  of  his 
fluency  cannot  restrain  his  pen  from  writing  when  he  sets 
it  to  paper  in  an  idle  moment : — 

There  some  most  lovely  are ;  some  try  to  crown 
Mad  lovers  with  sad  boughs  of  formal  yews, 

•And  Titan  women  wandering  up  and  down 
Lead  on  the  pale  fanatics  of  the  muse. 

Quite  valueless  in  itself,  such  writing  as  this  served  to 
train  the  faculties  so  that  when  the  moment  came  the  in¬ 
strument  was  not  lacking;  so  that  when  his  ever-recurring 
vision  of  the  ship  was  finally  snared  he  could  enshrine  it 
unforgettably : — 

It  was  so  old  a  ship — who  knows,  who  knows? 

And  yet  so  beautiful,  I  watched  in  vain 
To  see  the  mast  burst  open  with  a  rose. 

And  the  whole  deck  put  on  its  leaves  again. 
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IV 

Occasionally,  in  his  later  poems,  Flecker  broke  away 
from  his  Parnassian  fetters,  and  the  poems  he  wrote 
under  more  indigenous  influences  show  that  he  could  be 
equally  incisive  in  the  more  direct  manner : — 

Then  twittering  out  of  the  night  my  thought-birds  flee, 

I  am  emptied  of  all  my  dreams  : 

I  only  hear  Earth  turning,  only  see 
Ether’s  long  bankless  streams. 

And  only  know  I  should  drown  if  you  laid  not  your  hand  on  me. 

These  beautiful  lines,  the  last  of  the  poem  “  Stillness,” 
come  near  the  end  of  the  collection.  They  are  the  last 
lines  he  wrote,  and  almost  the  first  in  which  the  personal 
note  invades  the  feelings;  with  them  may  be  classed 
“  November  Eves,”  in  which  Flecker  refers  to  his  child¬ 
hood  for  the  first  and  only  time  : — 

November  Evenings!  Damp  and  still 
They  used  to  cloak  I.eckhampton  Hill, 

And  lie  down  close  on  the  grey  plain. 

And  dim  the  dripping  window-pane. 

And  send  queer  winds  like  Harlequins 
That  seized  our  elms  for  violins 
And  struck  a  note  so  sharp  and  low 
Even  a  child  could  feel  the  woe. 

Now  fire  chased  shadow  round  the  room  ; 

Tables  and  chairs  grew  vast  in  gloom  : 

We  crept  about  like  mice,  while  nurse 
Sat  mending,  solemn  as  a  hearse, 

And  even  our  unlearned  eyes 
Half  closed  with  choking  memories. 

Is  it  the  mist  or  the  dead  leaves, 

Or  the  dead  men — November  Eves? 

Technically  this  poem  is  interesting.  The  short  sharp 
rhymes  in  the  first  part  followed  by  the  long-drawn  vowels 
in  the  second  point  the  contrast  between  the  outside  of  the 
house  and  the  inside,  and  the  treatment  of  the  old  theme 
of  wind  in  the  trees  shows  that  Flecker  was  not  so  insensi¬ 
tive  to  nature  as  much  of  his  work  might  suggest.  The 
final  couplet  gathers  the  whole  together,  and  rounds  it  off 
with  a  nervous  vigour  that  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is 
unexpected. 
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The  last  two  quotations  have  been  made,  not  because 
they  are  characteristic,  but  because  they  are  exceptional. 
They  show  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life  Flecker  was 
turning  to  new  pastures ;  he  was  beginning,  at  an  age  when 
many  poets  are  ceasing  to  do  so,  to  be  interested  in  him¬ 
self,  and  by  that  time  he  had  forged  a  weapon  which, 
“Toledo-wrought  neither  to  break  nor  bend,”  was  ready 
to  raise  him  into  the  front  rank  of  English  poets.  But 
it  is  with  what  he  wrote,  and  not  with  what  he  might  have 
written,  that  we  are  to  deal.  Brooke’s  appeal,  through 
what  Mr.  De  la  Mare  has  called  the  “  intellectual  imagina¬ 
tion  ”  to  the  feelings,  is  instantaneous  and  genuine,  even 
when  we  have  discounted  the  (after  all)  irrelevant  facts 
of  his  life  and  death.  Flecker’s  appeal,  through  the  ear 
to  the  intellectual  taste,  and  more  rarely  to  the  emotions, 
is  less  ready  but  maybe  more  lasting.  Mr.  Birrell  has 
triumphantly  vindicated  Matthew  Arnold’s  poetry  from 
the  charge  of  never  having  “  consoled  anybody  ” ;  but  the 
charge,  quite  apart  from  Arnold,  was  impertinent.  It  is 
not  a  necessary  function  of  poetry  to  console;  it  is  not  the 
function  of  poetry  to  serve  any  one  human  end,  but  to 
serve  a  thousand,  and  that  criticism  is  no  criticism  which 
only  blames  one  poet  for  not  writing  like  another. 

If  Flecker’s  verse  seems  frigid  and  detached,  it  is 
because  the  reader  has  not  penetrated  the  veil  which  covers 
the  idea.  But  when  the  veil  is  withdrawn  what  emerges  is 
an  artistic  emotion  and  no  “  copy-book  maxim,”  as  Flecker 
scornfully  described  the  thing  that  many  people  look  for 
in  poetry.  It  is  nothing  that  can  be  extracted  and  set 
down  in  prose,  for  if  it  had  been  he  would  have  set  it  down 
in  prose.  “  It  is  not,”  he  says  somewhere,  “  the  poet’s 
business  to  save  man’s  soul,  but  to  make  it  worth  saving.” 

VI 

Under  the  influence  of  the  East  Flecker  wrote  the  play 
Hassan,  which  at  first  sight  seems  the  sheer  contradiction 
of  every  previously  held  opinion  of  its  author.  It  seems 
wildly  romantic,  deeply  passionate,  and  far  removed  from 
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the  distant  purity  of  his  verse.  But  further  consideration 
reveals  only  just  below  the  surface  the  marks  of  the  Par¬ 
nassian  craftsman.  The  graceful  affected  dialogue  mav 
be  based  on  the  Eastern  idiom,  but  it  was  Flecker’s 
apprenticeship  to  Gautier  and  Heredia  (neither  of  them 
insensible  to  the  fascination  of  the  East)  that  helped  him 
to  the  shaping  of  his  material  with  such  unerring  skill. 
The  humour  of  the  first  act  might  be  silly,  or  the  tragedy 
of  the  end  merely  horrible,  but  for  the  jewelled  and 
significant  beauty  of  the  prose,  which  raises  the  whole  to 
a  plane  of  poetry  reached  by  no  verse  play,  unless  it  is  Th 
Cenci,  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

If  Hassan  was  a  sudden  revelation  to  those  who  only 
knew  Flecker  as  a  poet,  it  was  less  unexpected  by  readers 
of  The  King  of  Alsander.  This,  his  only  novel,  appeared 
in  1914,  but  it  had  been  begun  at  least  seven  years  earlier 
and  had  undergone  considerable  rewriting  and  change  of 
direction.  It  is  very  little  read,  and  some  account  of  it 
may  not  be  superfluous,  even  in  a  place  where  a  retelling 
of  the  plot  of  Hassan  would  be  an  impertinence. 

Norman  Price,  the  son  of  a  village  grocer,  spends  his 
spare  time  reading  strange  books  :  “  All  the  works  that 
glow  with  a  dark  frenzy  or  with  diabolical  Rembrandt 
fires,  ...  all  the  fantastic  tales  about  new  countries 
on  the  other  side  of  mountains,  or  happy  islands  in  limit¬ 
less  seas,  all  stories  of  the  moon  or  stars  were  his  especial 
delight  or  continual  joy.”  To  him  on  a  hot  summer’s  day 
comes  an  eccentric  old  gentleman,  taunts  him  with  staying 
in  a  sleepy  village  instead  of  visiting  strange  lands,  and 
whispers  in  parting ;  “  Go  to  Alsander.”  So  in  a  few 
pages  Norman  Price  is  walking  into  this  strange  country 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  with  manners  and  language  com¬ 
pounded  of  those  of  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Ruritania,  and, 
before  he  has  well  grasped  what  is  afoot,  finds  himself  in 
the  toils  of  a  secret  society  to  make  him  King.  The  real 
King  is  hopelessly  mad,  and  as  only  the  conspirators  have 
seen  him  or  know  where  he  is,  it  will  be  easy  to  give  out 
that  he  has  recovered  his  wits  and,  in  the  person  of 
Norman,  restore  him  to  his  loving  subjects.  A  dark,  slim 
youth  called  Arnolfo  is  his  chief  guide,  and  in  friendship 
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for  him  Norman  consents  to  the  plan;  but  he  has  already 
made  love  to  a  peasant  maid  and  let  her  into  the  secret  of 
his  origin.  In  pique  at  being  deserted  she  betrays  him, 
and  a  counter  plot  is  arranged.  On  the  night  of  the 
coronation  Arnolfo  discloses  himself  to  the  excited 
Norman  as  the  Princess  lanthe,  heir  to  the  imbecile  King. 
An  extravagant  battle  concludes  the  tale,  the  victorious 
Norman  and  his  bride  being  left  to  inaugurate  a  new 
dynasty  in  Alsander. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  in  this  happy  tale,  it  is  a  book 
which  only  Flecker  could  have  written,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
read  with  whole-hearted  pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  it  is 
at  least  interesting  as  the  practice  work  of  the  author  of 
Hassan.  The  tale  is  marred  by  the  author’s  self- 
consciousness;  it  was  not  sufficiently  gripping  to  Flecker 
to  carry  him  away.  This  is  suggested  by  the  evidence  of 
one  of  his  friends  that  in  an  earlier  draft  he  had  made 
Norman  reject  his  promised  throne  and  go  off  with  the 
peasant  maid,  but  internal  evidence  alone  shows  that 
Flecker  never  reached  the  point  at  which  the  tale  begins 
to  master  its  author.  He  commits  throughout  what  is 
really  a  bad  blunder  in  a  romantic  novel — the  old- 
fashioned  trick  of  coming  out  of  the  story  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  to  the  reader  that  put  both  the  reader  and  himself 
out.  The  preface  is  unnecessarily  patronising,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  when  he  brings  Norman  and  the  peasant 
maid  together  he  should  have  to  break  off  the  thread  of 
the  story  to  observe  :  “The  reader  now  dreads  the  inevit¬ 
able  love  scene,  and  I,  too,  feel  that  an  apology  is 
necessary.”  No  apology  is  needed  for  anything  “  inevit¬ 
able”  in  a  novel;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  severe  critic  might 
object  that  this  particular  scene  is  far  from  inevitable,  but 
if  so  no  apology  could  excuse  it. .  There  is  a  flippancy  in 
the  whole  treatment,  and  a  book  of  this  sort  can  only  be 
carried  off  by  a  quiet  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  author 
that  his  readers  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  will  accept  whatever  conventions  he  likes  to 
assume.  The  character  of  Norman  is  clear  if  not  subtle, 
but  the  rest  are  shadowy  or  mere  lay  figures.  Arnolfo  is 
rather  a  failure;  Flecker  played  with  the  friendship  theme 
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and  then,  as  though  afraid  of  it,  turned  the  youth  into  an 
entirely  unconvincing  woman.  Norman’s  remark  when  he 
learned  the  secret  was  certainly  expressive  of  the  author’s 
mind  :  “  You  are  a  very  beautiful  woman,  but  I  bitterly 
regret  the  loss  of  Arnolfo.” 

But  when  all  is  said.  The  King  of  Alsander  is  clearly 
the  work  of  the  author  of  Hassan.  Here  is  the  same 
revelling  in  colour  and  light,  the  same  fascination  with 
jewels  and  fabrics,  and  the  same  abandonment  to  the 
mystery  and  glamour  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Flecker’s 
childish  delight  is  obvious  in  the  scene  where  Norman 
finds  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  magic  curio  shop,  a  theme 
he  used  again  and  with  more  success  when  Hassan  and  the 
Caliph  are  shut  up  in  Rafi’s  “  House  of  the  Moving 
Walls.” 


VII 

Hassan  grips  as  The  King  of  Alsander  does  not 
because,  being  a  better  story,  it  gripped  its  author  more. 
Also,  in  a  play  he  had  not  the  same  opportunity  for  talking 
about  his  characters ;  under  this  restraint  he  proved  him¬ 
self  more  than  competent  to  make  them  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  The  play  has  been  censured  on  the  grounds 
that  it  begins  as  a  comedy  and  ends  as  a  tragedy,  but  such 
criticism  ignores  the  point  of  the  play,  which  is  precisely 
such  a  change  of  mood.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  less  the 
story  of  Hassan  than  of  Rafi  and  Pervaneh ;  but  this,  again, 
is  to  mistake  the  point.  The  tale  of  the  lovers  is  very' 
beautiful  and  very  important,  but  the  attention  must  net 
be  focussed  there,  but  on  Hassan,  who,  as  the  witness  of 
their  misery,  is  the  true  protagonist,  most  of  all  in  the 
prison  scene  where  he  is  not  on  the  stage  at  all.  Hassan 
may,  perhaps  not  too  fancifully,  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  the  kind  of  poet  Flecker  believed  himself  to  be.  He  is 
a  confectioner,  and  his  passion  is  carpets;  he  is  cheated 
in  a  silly  little  love  affair,  where  his  pride  and  not  his  heart 
is  touched;  he  saves  the  Caliph  by  his  coolness  of  head, 
and  his  coolness  of  heart  tickles  the  fancy  of  that  con¬ 
noisseur  of  sensations.  Chance  gives  the  Caliph  the 
occasion  to  gratify  his  lust  for  inflicting  pain  in  an  entirely 
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new  way,  by  making  the  fastidious  dreamer  the  witness  of 
the  tortures  he  has  commanded.  It  was  brave  of  Flecker 
to  make  so  much  of  the  incident  that  touched  Hassan’s 
cold  poet’s  heart  and  shattered  his  reason.  Henry  James 
has  a  short  story  called  T he  Figure  in  the  Carfet  in  which 
several  people  are  desperately  searching  for  the  great 
secret  said  to  underlie  the  work  of  a  famous  novelist.  One 
after  another  those  who  know  the  secret  die,  and  in  the 
last  scene  the  two  main  characters  are  standing  over  the 
grave  of  the  last  one,  bitterly  conscious  that  now  they  will 
never  know.  The  reader  begins  by  being  curious  to  learn 
what  the  secret  may  prove  to  be,  but  as  he  reads  it  dawns 
upon  him  that,  like  the  characters,  he  will  never  know — 
that  the  author  did  not  know.  Any  attempt  to  satisfy  such 
curiosity  as  the  tale  arouses  could  only  result  in  anti¬ 
climax.  A  similar  problem  faced  Flecker;  he  had  to  show 
something  that  should  shake  the  alabaster  soul  of  the 
confectioner  out  of  his  Parnassian  dreams,  and  it  had  to 
be  powerful  enough  to  startle  the  audience  as  well.  So 
far  did  he  succeed  that  for  the  first  few  readings  the 
dramatic  significance  of  the  incident  is  lost  in  its  intrinsic 
magnificence. 

Few  modern  plays  can  have  aroused  such  contradictory 
criticism  as  Nassau  has  done  since  the  production  in 
September.  The  majority  of  critics  failed  to  appreciate 
the  continued  significance  of  the  hero  at  the  end  of  the 
play,  and  were  obsessed  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  Rafi  and 
Pervaneh.  There  was  some  excuse  for  them  (once  they 
can  be  excused  for  not  having  read  the  play  first),  because 
the  producer  cut  the  (dramatically)  important  scene  in  the 
palace  vaults,  and  gave  no  w'arning  of  the  substitution  of 
Hassan  and  Ishak  for  the  prison  guards.  So  effective 
was  this  disguise  that  I  for  one  failed  to  recognise  them  on 
the  first  night,  and  was  hardly  convinced  that  a  subsequent 
alteration  had  not  been  made  when  I  saw  the  play  for  the 
second  time.  Anyway,  it  is  not  a  v’^ery  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Oriental  temperament 
would  include  the  eminently  British  devotion  to  a  word 
of  honour  which  restrains  them  from  seizing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gratifying  Pervaneh’s  desire  for  instant  death. 
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J  The  torture  scene  might  on  the  stage  have  tended  to 

I  restore  the  balance,  since  Hassan  is  seen  writhing  in  agony 

I  in  the  grip  of  his  guards  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  as  the 

I  procession  of  protracted  death  files  into  his  pavilion.  Mr. 

f.  Ainley  plays  this  scene  finely,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  the 

f’  attention  of  the  spectators  is  more  on  the  procession  than 

on  him. 

These  observations  on  the  production,  which  as  a  whole 
[i  it  is  not  our  business  to  criticise  here,  are  offered  in  the 

humblest  spirit,  only  because  they  reflect  on  the  preceding 
;  paragraphs,  which  were  wTitten  before  the  play  was  per¬ 

formed.  The  difficulties  the  producer  had  to  face  were 
of  the  author’s  making;  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  play 
should  be  so  obscure,  or  so  easily  obscured,  is  a  serious 
shortcoming.  But  if  Flecker  failed  to  make  his  meaning 
clear — and  one  critic  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  central 
figure  is  neither  Hassan  nor  Rafi  but  the  Caliph — he  failed 
for  the  same  reason  that,  according  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley, 
Shakespeare  failed  to  make  clear  his  motives  for  Hal’s 
rejection  of  Falstaff ;  “  He  was  caught  up  on  the  wind  of 
his  own  genius,  and  carried  so  far  that  he  could  not 
descend  to  earth  at  the  selected  spot.” 

VIII 

The  death  of  Flecker  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  greatest  premature  loss  that  English 
literature  has  suffered  since  the  death  of  Keats.  No  poet 
in  the  last  hundred  years  has  died  so  young,  leaving  so 
little,  and  that  little  of  such  high  promise.  Perhaps  even 
Keats,  who  matured  very  early,  had  finished  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  what  he  might  have  written  than  had  Flecker, 
whose  development  was  so  late.  But  speculation  is  idle; 
it  is  enough  that  he  has  left  a  hundred  lines  of  great 
poetry,  and  a  play  which  should  take  a  place  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  English  stage. 


LEONID  ANDREYEV 

By  John  Cournos 


The  entry  of  Russia  among  the  industrial  nations  was 
marked  in  the  ’eighties  by  the  ushering  in  of  an  era  of 
literary  disillusionment.  The  most  perfect  mouthpiece  of 
this  twilight  of  lost  hopes  which  had  settled  upon  Russia 
and  appeared  to  render  all  life  grey,  petty  and  banal  was 
Anton  Chekhov.  He  had  been  for  many  years  writing 
his  masterly,  dispassionate  transcriptions  of  life,  when,  as 
a  reaction,  there  appeared  on  the  literary  scene  Maxim 
Gorky,  with  his  host  of  highly  coloured,  romantic  heroes, 
Nietzschean  in  mood,  by  occupation  tramps  {bossiaks), 
which  was  a  vocation  eminently  suited  to  rebels  against 
the  social  order  depicted  by  Chekhov.  Close  upon  Gorky’s 
heels  came  his  admirer,  Leonid  Andreyev,  whose  recent 
sad  death  in  Finland  adds  to  the  long  list  of  tragedies  of 
authorship,  for  which  Russia  is  so  famous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  place  posterity  will  accord 
this  author.  Before  the  war  he  was  second  only  to  Gorky 
in  popularity  among  the  living  writers ;  but  even  in  Russia, 
where  good  authors  may  rank  among  the  “  best  sellers,” 
popularity  is  not  the  safest  of  guides.  Measured  by 
standards  of  pure  artistry,  Sologub,  Remizov  and  Biely  (in 
his  novel,  St.  Petersburg,  to  name  but  three,  are  finer  writers 
than  either  Gorky  or  Andreyev.  It  is  true  that  Sologub’s 
Little  Demon,  which  is  in  the  Gogol  tradition,  passed 
through  several  large  editions.  Popularity,  however,  has 
been  withheld  from  Remizov  and  Biely,  both  in  the 
Dostoevsky  tradition,  doubtless  owing  to  the  somewhat 
obscure,  though  always  beautiful,  phrasing  of  their  texts. 
Whatever  their  faults,  they  may  be  always  expected  to 
preserve  their  artistic  detachment  and  restraint.  Certainly, 
in  this  sense,  no  writer  was  so  much  of  a  piece  as  Chekhov ; 
none  maintained  throughout  such  an  even  balance;  none 
kept  his  artistic  integrity  so  intact.  And  in  treating  of 
other  writers  of  the  period,  which  might  be  called  the  Age 
of  Chekhov,  it  is  well,  if  one  is  to  keep  one’s  bearings,  to 
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keep  always  the  figure  of  Chekhov  in  mind,  and  to  mark,  ^ 
as  on  a  mariner’s  compass,  any  deviation  made  from  the  < 
established  course.  ; 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  Gorky,  actuated  ' 

by  the  idea  of  the  superman,  steered  in  the  opposite  direc-  ' 

tion.  His  heroes  are  not  “  grey,”  but  positive  people.  Of  i 

the  life  they  see  pictured  on  Chekhov’s  stage  they  seem  to 
say  :  “  Well,  if  this  is  life,  we’ll  have  none  of  it !  ”  and  * 

straightway  they  fling  off  their  civilised  boots  and  become  ' 

bossiaks  (barefoot  men),  and  go  out  into  the  world  to  live 
by  their  wits,  to  force  from  life  what  they  can.  Excep-  ' 

tional  people,  breaking  away  from  the  web  of  convention,  ' 

Gorky’s  heroes  were  not  life  in  the  sense  that  Chekhov’s 
people  were  life.  After  all,  these  super-tramps  were 
hardly  more  characteristic  of  Russia  than  of  England  or 
of  America.  Considered,  however,  as  literary  creations, 
they  were,  if  you  like,  protests  against  existing  life.  Not 
all  Russian  critics  took  them  for  granted;  some  had 
frankly  declared  that  they  were  intellectual  conceptions, 
rather  than  common  types. 

Andreyev  also  received  his  impulse  from  the  superman 
motif,  but  he  is  far  less  positive.  He  has  not  got  quite 
clear  of  the  Chekhov  world;  hence  his  hesitation,  his 
torment,  his  passionate  questioning.  He  watches  the  dis¬ 
passionate  sadness  of  the  Chekhov  stage ;  the  characters, 
banal  and  grey  enough  in  their  way,  walk  on  with  Olympian 
calm ;  they  say  what  they  have  to  say  and  walk  off  again. 

They  do  not  say,  but  only  appear  to  say :  “  Well,  this  is 
life.  It’s  a  mess,  isn’t  it?  Still,  there’s  nothing  to  do  but 
tb  make  the  best  of  it !  ”  Andreyev’s  world,  sitting  in 
audience,  is  not  content  with  this.  It  wants  to  know  pre¬ 
cisely  why  they  walked  on  in  just  that  way,  why  one  came 
from  this  door  and  one  from  that,  why  they  said  precisely 
this  and  not  another  thing,  why  they  wore  their  calm  masks; 
above  all,  it  wants  to  know  what  is  behind  those  masks.  It 
is  a  world  which  is  dissatisfied,  tormented,  impatient, 
demanding  the  knowledge  of  the  whys  and  the  wherefores 
of  things;  and  its  feelings  are  not  eased  by  the  discovery 
that  life  is  Janus-faced  and  that  to  nearly  all  questions 
there  are  two  answers,  if  there  be  any  answer  at  all. 
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Gorky’s  more  reasonable  heroes  do  not  ask  questions ;  they 
demand  or  force  from  life,  as  the  case  may  be,  things  which 
are  possible  for  life  to  give.  But  Andreyev’s  heroes  are 
in  despair,  because  life  will  not  answer  abstract  questions, 
will  not  permit  the  mask  to  be  torn  from  her  multiple¬ 
faced  countenance. 

We  cannot  presume  to  quarrel  with  Andreyev  on  this 
account,  because  it  is  precisely  this  questioning  attitude, 
with  all  that  it  involves  in  the  way  of  penetrations  into  the 
world  of  the  unknown,  that  makes  his  art.  We  see  this 
characteristic  manifested  in  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
beautiful  of  his  short  stories,  significantly  entitled 
Silence.  In  this  tale,  Vera,  a  priest’s  daughter,  returns 
to  her  village  home  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  went 
against  the  will  of  her  parents.  She  is  pining  away  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  which  she  will  not  reveal,  and  at 
last  kills  herself  by  throwing  herself  under  the  train. 
Vera’s  mother  has  an  attack  of  paralysis  at  the  news  and 
lies  in  her  bed,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  A  pall  of  silence 
settles  upon  the  house;  and  Father  Ignatius,  troubled  and 
half-suspecting  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  daughter’s 
death,  and  possessed  by  a  terrible  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
experiences  all  the  horror  of  this  silence. 

The  silence  itself  seemed  to  share  this  suffering,  and  struggled,  as  it 
were,  with  the  terrible  desire  to  pass  into  speech.  .  .  . 

Unable  to  receive  comfort  from  his  wife,  he  goes  at  night 
to  Vera’s  bedroom  and  cries  his  heart-rending  “Tell 
me !  ”  “  Vera,  tell  me  !  ”  he  cries  again  at  the  grave. 

It  was  an  aged  man’s  voice,  sharp  and  demanding,  and  it  was  strange 
that  so  powerfully  expressed  a  desire  should  receive  no  response. 

In  the  end  he  goes  again  to  his  wife  and  meets  the  gaze 
of  her  grey  eyes. 

There  was  neither  compassion  in  them,  nor  anger.  It  was  possible  his 
wife  had  forgiven  him,  but  in  her  eyes  there  was  neither  pity  nor  anger. 
They  were  dumb  and  silent. 

This  episode  in  the  story  is  no  mere  accident.  Again 
and  again  the  author  shows  that  his  own  attitude  towards 
life  is  not  unlike  the  priest’s  attitude  towards  the  silence. 
There  is  his  story,  A  Thought.  Dr.  Kerzhentzev, 
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thwarted  by  the  woman  he  loved,  murders  her  husband,  his 
friend.  In  order  to  escape  punishment,  he  accomplishes 
the  deed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is 
insane.  He  goes  home  gloating  over  the  masterly  manner 
m  which  he  had  stage-managed  the  affair,  when  there 
“  languidly  ”  enters  into  his  mind  the  thought,  speaking, 
as  it  were,  in  the  third  person  : 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr.  Kerzhentzev  is  really  insane.  He  thought 
he  was  simulating,  but  he  is  really  insane — insane  at  this  very  instant. 

At  this  point  the  story  begins.  For  pages  and  pages  the 
doctor  debates  with  himself  as  to  whether  he  is  sane  or 
mad,  and  he  proves  one  as  easily  as  the  other.  His  per¬ 
plexity  (and  presumably  the  reader’s)  is  in  the  end  only 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  medical  jury  selected  to 
pass  upon  his  case  is  evenly  divided,  for  and  against.  Il 
is  true  that  the  alienists  attached  to  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  a  meeting  devoted  entirely  to 
the  discussion  of  the  story,  decided  almost  unanimously 
that  the  murderer  was  insane.  That  may  appear  obvious 
to  the  average  reader;  yet  how  many  people  actually 
believe  that  Hamlet  or  Dostoyevsky’s  Raskolnikov  was 
insane  in  circumstances  not  altogether  dissimilar.^  After 
all,  Andreyev  proved  his  point,  and  that  is,  that  the  line 
which  separates  madness  from  sanity  is  often  a  very  fine 
one ;  he  has  perhaps  even  hinted  at  the  potential  madness 
of  the  human  race.  The  last  five  years  have  given  an  edge 
to  the  argument;  has  not  Europe  appeared  to  some  of  us— 
at  all  events,  at  some  moments — as  one  colossal  lunatic 
asylum? 

x\gain,  in  The  Abyss  we  see  the  same  deft  use  of 
the  double-edged  sword.  A  student  and  a  school-girl  are 
walking  in  the  woods  and  discussing  love  idealistically. 
They  lose  their  way  and  are  attacked  by  tramps.  When 
the  student  regains  consciousness  and  realises  what  has 
happened,  he  looks  among  the  bushes  and  finds  the  girl. 
With  great  tenderness  he  attends  to  her  and  tries  to  bring 
her  back  to  life. 

...  he  tries  to  cover  her  with  the  shreds  of  her  torn  dress,  and  the 
double  sensation  of  the  cloth  and  the  nude  body  are  as  keen  as  a  sword 
and  as  inconceivable  as  madness.  ...  He  w’hispers  in  a  low  voice,  “  1  love 
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vou  I  love  you.”  .  .  .  Then,  in  the  sadness  and  impetuousness  of  the  last 
kiss  the  last  bit  of  his  mind  gives  way.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  lips  of 
the  voung  girl  tremble.  For  an  instant  a  fearful  terror  fills  his  soul,  and 
he  sees  a  horrible  abyss  yawning  at  his  feet.  .  .  .  And  he  hurls  himself 
into  the  mad  throes  of  his  insane  passion. 

Surely,  seldom  has  one  seen  such  an  audacious  unmask¬ 
ing  of  the  savagery  which  lurks  somewhere  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  civilised  men. 

This  penetration  into  the  human  heart,  this  intense, 
almost  relentless  probing  into  its  deepest  motives,  this 
exploitation  of  all  the  potentialities  of  the  soul,  showing 
how  curiously  the  author’s  mind  works  and  into  what  by¬ 
paths  it  dares  venture,  are  even  more  in  evidence  in  the 
story  of  Judas  Iscariot.  To  the  ordinary  mind, 
uninquisitive  of  motives,  Judas  is  simply  a  traitor  who  has 
sold  Christ  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Andreyev  is  not 
content  with  this;  it  seems  almost  incomprehensible  to 
him  that  there  could  be  anyone  so  vile  as  to  betray  Jesus. 
And  Judas  an  Apostle  !  There  is  really  no  clear  reason 
for  the  betrayal :  not  even  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 
What,  then,  is  the  reason — the  justification,  if  there  be 
any?  The  author,  therefore,  conceives  a  Judas  conscious 
of  the  divine  purpose  and  betraying  his  Master  as  a  sacred 
duty  to  humanity ;  knowing  well  that  though  in  his  martyr¬ 
dom  he  run  the  risk  of  being  branded  as  the  supreme 
traitor,  yet  he  is  urged  to  his  task  by  the  impelling  thought 
that  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  world  but  in  betrayal,  for 
which  he  is  the  predestined  instrument. 

This  passion  for  delving  into  the  human  heart  has  been 
seldom  more  nobly  employed  by  Andreyev  than  in  his 
story.  The  Seven  IV ho  Were  Hanged,  which  portrays  the 
last  emotions  of  seven  condemned  men,  and  gives  the 
larger  share  of  pity  (with  which  the  work  is  saturated)  not 
to  the  intellectual  revolutionaries  but  to  the  ignorant 
criminals,  because  they  are  so  much  more  dumb  and  help¬ 
less  and  pitiful  in  the  presence  of  the  last  Visitor !  After 
all,  the  passionate  questioning  so  characteristic  of  the 
author  has  a  distinct  advantage  :  one’s  faith  is  served  as 
well  as  one’s  doubts.  He  never  lets  you  forget — as  in  the 
little  sketch,  T he  Marseillaise,  which  is  a  picture  of  a  poor 
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“  nonentity  with  the  hare’s  body  and  the  man’s  heart 
that,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  word  “  man  ”  has  a  fine 
ring  about  it,  and  that  much  that  is  grand  and  noble  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  creature  bearing  that  name.  This 
faith  in  man  has  remained  his  passion  to  the  last.  It 
could  not  be  more  emphatic  than  in  his  most  recently  pub¬ 
lished  utterance,  an  anti-Bolshevik  appeal  to  the  Allies, 
apropos  of  the  Prinkipo  suggestion,  entitled  S.O.S.' 
(Unlike  his  friend  Gorky,  he  refused  to  enter  into  com¬ 
promise  with  the  powers  that  be,  deliberately  choosing 
poverty  with  a  clean  conscience  to  the  proffered  affluence 
under  Bolshevist  patronage.)  Politics  apart,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  in  this  appeal  with  what  curious  persistence 
his  mind  worked  to  the  last  in  images  of  mystery  and  faith. 
He  pictures  Russia  as  a  sinking  ship  : 

Whom  do  I  call?  I  do  not  know.  But  does  the  wireless  operate; 
know  whom  he  calls?  It  is  possible  that  for  a  thousand  miles  the  seals 
deserted  and  that  there  is  no  living  soul  to  hear  his  prayer.  The  night  is 
dark.  It  is  possible  that  someone  in  the  distance  shall  hear  the  prayer, 
and  say  to  himself,  “Why  should  I  go  so  far?  I  might  perish  myself"; 
tlien  continue  his  nocturnal,  invisible  path.  But  he  believes,  and  he  calls 
persistently,  until  the  very  last  moment,  as  long  as  there  is  a  spark  oi 
light,  and  the  powerless  radio  has  not  yet  become  silent  for  ever.  In 
what  does  he  believe?  He  believes  in  man,  even  as  I.  ...  It  cannot  be 
that  no  one  shall  come  to  the  aid  of  him  who  calls.  Someone  must  come. 

I  do  not  know  his  name,  but  I  clearly  discern  his  features ;  his  soul,  akin 
to  mine.  Through  the  cold  and  gloom  I  almost  feel  the  warm  contact  of 
his  energetic,  friendly  hand,  tense  with  the  will  to  assist  and  with  human 
sympathy.  ...  I  see  him,  I  know  him,  I  await  him — that  is  man." 

! 

Owing  to  its  preoccupation  with  abnormal  psychology, 
Andreyev’s  work  is  never  likely  to  have  a  wide  reading 
public  in  England.  Yes,  it  is  certain  that  Andreyev’s  own 
mind  saw  little  distinction  between  normal  and  abnormal 
psychology;  at  all  events,  it  must  have  constantly  asked 
itself :  where  did  the  one  end  and  the  other  begin? 
Questions  beget  questions.  Does  war  belong  to  normal 
or  abnormal  psychology.^  Before  1914,  Andreyev’s 
harrowing  Red  Laugh  might  have  been  considered  to  be 
an  accentuated  impression  of  war,  recorded  by  a  mind 
abnormally  sensitive;  after  1914  all  Europe  was  “  laughing 

(i)  Save  our  Souls.  Leonid  Andreyev.  Intro,  by  Prof.  P.  N.  Milinkov, 
Russian  Liberation  Committee. 
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red,”  and  the  picture  became  a  commonplace,  entered  the 
sphere  of  the  normal.  Before  November,  1917,  there  were 
men  who  still  regarded  Sologub’s  Little  Demon  as  an 
abnormal,  impossible  creation;  after  the  stated  date  there 
were  but  few  Thomases  left  to  doubt  that  a  whole  legion 
of  Peredonovs  actually  existed,  and,  worse  luck,  had  now 
all  become  Bolshevik  Commissaries.  Therefore,  when 
Professor  Masaryk  asserts  that  Russia’s  novelists  are  her 
prophets,  we  must  regard  the  assertion  not  as  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  but  as  an  axiom. 

Well,  we  all  know  what  sometimes  happens  to  prophets ; 
especially  in  their  own  homes.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pathetic  than  Andreyev’s  final  experiences  as  summed  up 
in  a  sentence  in  a  letter,  written  shortly  before  his  death, 
to  a  friend  in  London  :  “  I  have  been  driven  from  my  three 
homes:  Russia,  my  little  villa  in  Finland,  and  my  Art 
[ti'orcliestvo)L  The  greatest  sufferers  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  have  been  the  intellectuals,  especially  the 
authors,  without  whom  the  Russian  Revolution  would  have 
been  impossible;  hence,  it  is  the  supreme  irony  that  the 
Revolution  should  have  provided  for  its  prophets  a 
Golgotha ! 


NATIONALITY  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN 
By  Sir  J.  G.  Butcher 

By  the  law  of  this  country,  as  it  stands  to-day,  a  woman,  on  her 
marriage,  compulsorily  acquires  the  nationality  of  her  husband. 

A  British  woman  by  the  act  of  marriage  with  an  alien  loses  her 
British  nationality,  and  assumes  that  of  her  husband.  An  alien 
woman,  on  marrying  a  British  subject,  ipso  facto  acquires  British  : 
nationality.  The  hislory  of  the  law  on  this  subject  is  interesting. 

By  the  Common  Law  of  England  the  nationality  of  a  woman  ^ 
w’as  not  affected  by  her  marriage.  If  a  British  woman  married  i 
an  alien,  she  remained  British.  If  an  alien  woman  married  a  ! 
British  subject,  she  remained  an  alien.  So  the  law  remained  | 
till  1844.  ; 

In  1844  an  Act  was  passed  dealing  with  the  naturalisation  of  i 
aliens.  The  Bill,  as  introduced,  contained  no  provision  as  to  the  i 
nationality  of  married  women.  But  a  clause  was  introduced  iu  I 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  (apparently  without  discussion),  i 
and  was  embodied  in  the  Act,  providing  that  an  alien  woman  ! 
should  on  marrying  a  British  subject  become  British.  There  was 
no  provision  in  that  Act  for  the  loss  of  British  nationality  by  a 
'British  woman  on  marriage  with  an  alien.  Such  a  i)rovision  first 
occurs  in  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870. 

The  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870,  following  the  recommendations  i 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1869,  re-enacted  the  provision  of  the  i 
Act  of  1844  by  which  an  alien  woman  on  marriage  with  a  British  i 
subject  acquired  British  nationality,  and  further  provided  that  a  = 
British  woman  on  marrying  an  alien  took  the  nationality  of  her  I 
husband.  ) 

The  British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  1914,  con¬ 
tinued  the  general  rule  that  a  wife  took  her  husband’s  nation¬ 
ality.  But  that  Act,  and  the  amending  Act  of  1918,  engrafted  on 
the  general  rule  certain  important  exceptions,  whereby,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  wife  of  a  British  subject  is  enabled  to  retain  her  • 
British  nationality,  if  the  husband  during  marriage  ceases  to  be  a 
British  subject,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  British-born  wdfe  of  an 
alien  is  given  facilities  for  resuming  her  British  nationality,  if  the 
husband  dies,  or  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  or  the  State  of  which 
the  husband  is  a  subject  is  at  war  with  this  country. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  law  of  this  country  on  the  subject. 
But  there  appear  to  be  records  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  show  that, 
prior  to  the  Act  of  1844,  an  alien  woman  was  more  or  less  in  prac¬ 
tice  treated  as  British,  if  at  or  after  her  marriage  with  a  British 
subject  she  became  resident  in  Great  Britain  so  as  to  be  within 
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the  let^iance  of  the  Crown ;  and  that  prior  to  the  Act  of  1870  the 
nractice  of  the  British  Government  was  to  treat  a  British  woman 
married  to  an  alien  as  an  alien  if  resident  in  her  husband’s  country 
(lurin'^  marriage,  but  throughout  the  British  Empire  she  was,  of 
course,  a  British  subject,  and  was  entitled  to  British  protection  in 
I  everv  country  except  that  of  her  husband. 

Australia,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple  laid  down  in  the  British  Act  of  1870.  In  New  Zealand 
J  the  law  appears  to  be  that  a  British  woman  on  marrying  an  alien 
I  retains  her  British  nationality,  but  an  alien  woman  on  marrying  a 
i  British  subject  acquires  British  nationality. 

Of  late  years  a  strong  opinion  has  grown  up  in  this  country, 

!  and  in  some  foreign  countries,  demanding  that  a  woman  on  her 
marriage  with  a  man  of  different  nationality  should  retain  her 
own  nationality  unless  she  desires  to  change  it,  and  should  not 
I  have  her  husband’s  nationality  forced  on  her  against  her  will. 

In  March,  1922,  I  brought  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
which  was  backed  by  prominent  members  of  all  parties,  including 
Lord  Kohert  Cecil,  Sir  W.  Joynson-Hicks,  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  and  the  two  lady  members.  Lady  Astor  and  Mrs. 

?  Wintringham. 

:  The  general  effect  of  the  Bill  was  as  follows.  It  restored  to 
j  British  women  the  right  lost  by  them  in  1870  of  retaining  their 
i  British  nationality  on  mamage  wdth  an  alien,  and  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  an  alien  w’oman  should  not,  as  heretofore,  acquire 
British  nationality  by  the  mere  act  of  her  marriage  with  a  British 
subject,  but  should  be  permitted,  in  case  she  so  desired,  to  apply 
for  British  nationality  by  naturalisation. 

The  Bill  w'as,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government,  read  a 
second  time,  and  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  but  Parliament  was  dissolved  before  the  Committee 
;  had  completed  the  evidence  or  made  their  report. 

In  Alay  of  last  year  a  Joint  Select  Committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Lord  Chelmsford 
i  as  Chairman,  was  appointed  with  the  following  terms  of 
I  reference  : — 

i  To  examine  the  British  law  as  to  the  nationality  of  married  women  ; 
I  to  consider  in  their  legal  and  practical  aspects  the  questions  involved  in 
:  the  possession  by  husband  and  wife  of  the  same  or  different  nationalities  ; 
;  and  with  due  regard  thereto  and  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  foreign 
!  countries  to  report  what,  if  any,  alteration  of  the  British  law  is  desirable. 

I  The  Committee  sat  for  eleven  days,  and  examined  witnesses 
from  the  Home  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
I  also  experts  on  International  Law,  and  others.  The  delibera- 
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tions  of  the  Committee  ended  in  a  singular  result.  All  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Committee  were  in  favour 
of  important  changes  in  the  law ;  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Committee  were  against  any  change,  exceptino 
a  relatively  minor  change. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  approved  a  draft 
Report  submitted  by  me,  which  recommended  :  — 

1.  That  a  British  woman  should  not  by  the  mere  act  of  marriage  vrith 
an  alien  lose  her  British  nationality,  but  that  it  should  be  open  to  her 
to  make  a  declaration  of  alienage,  and  that  thereupon  she  should  ceas* 
to  be  a  British  subject. 

2.  That  an  alien  w'oman  should  not  acquire  British  nationality  by 
the  mere  act  of  marriage  with  a  British  subject,  but  that  if  she  or  hw 
husband  are  residing  on  British  soil,  she  should  be  entitled  to  apply  for 
British  naturalisation  without  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  as  to  length  of  residence. 

3.  That  this  matter  should  be  brought  before  the  Imperial  Conference 
for  consideration. 

All  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  ou  the  Committee  voted 
against  this  draft  Report  and  supported  a  draft  Report  submitted 
by  the  Chairman,  by  which  the  only  amendment  of  the  law 
recommended  was  that  “  a  woman  shall  not  on  marriage  lose  her 
original  nationality  if  she  does  not  acquire  that  of  her  husband 
under  the  law  of  his  country.”  All  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  against  the  Chairman’s  draft  Report,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  rule  ‘‘  Semper  presumitur  pro  negante,”  this 
draft  Report  was  also  rejected. 

Owing  to  this  division  of  opinion,  the  Committee  in  July  last 
rc[x>rted  that  they  had  been  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to 
the  form  of  a  Report.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  two  draft  Reports  and  the  evidence,  have  now 
been  published  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  a  change  are  fully  set  out  in 
the  two  draft  Reports. 

The  advocates  of  a  change  point  out  that  the  whole  position  in 
its  legal  and  practical  aspects  has  been  profoundly  altered  since 
1870.  The  questions  of  nationality  and  allegiance  have  assumed  a 
wholly  new  importance.  The  civil  rights  and  status  of  manied 
women  in  this  country  have  been  immensely  enlarged,  and  in 
many  respects  entirely  remodelled  by  legislation.  Organised 
societies  of  women  throughout  the  Empire  unanimously  demand 
a  change  in  the  law.  The  existing  law  imposes  serious  hardships 
on  British  women  and  confers  undue  privileges  on  alien  women. 
The  general  trend  and  development  of  modern  opinion  and  legis¬ 
lation  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  a  change. 
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I  propose  to  develop  these  arguments  somewhat  more  in 
detail. 

The  debates  in  Parliament  in  1870  show  that  at  that  time, 
apart  from  questions  of  rights  of  property,  nationality  was 
regarded  largely  as  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Inasmuch  as  the  Act 
of  1870  enabled  an  alien  to  hold  land  in  this  country,  the  loss  of 
British  nationality  by  a  British  woman  on  marrying  an  alien 
would  not  affect  her  property  rights.  There  was  at  that  time 
little  or  no  indication  of  opinion  that  the  high  privilege  of  British 
nationality  should  be  carefully  guarded  for  reasons  wholly  apart 
from  the  rights  of  property.  The  real  significance  of  British 
nationality  is  now  more  fully  understood  and  appreciated. 

j\gain,  the  position  of  women  in  the  State  has  been  funda¬ 
mentally  altered  since  1870.  The  old  Common  I.aw  doctrine  that 
husband  and  wife  are  one  is  no  longer  maintained.  True  it  is 
that  some  legal  anomalies,  consequent  on  old  doctrines,  still 
survive.  But  the  civil  rights  and  status  of  married  women  have 
been  greatly  extended  by  legislation.  Take  three  illustrations. 
The  i\Iarried  Women’s  Property  Act  of  1882  gave  married  women 
the  right  to  acquire,  hold  and  dispose  of  property  in  their  own 
right.  The  Franchise  Act  of  1918  gave  the  vote  to  women, 
married  and  single,  under  certain  conditions.  The  Sex  Dis¬ 
qualification  Bemoval  Act  of  1919  w’ent  far  towards  equalising 
the  civil  rights  and  qualifications  of  men  and  wmrnen. 

Concurrently  with  this  advance  in  legislation,  the  views  of 
women  themselves  found  articulate  expression.  When  Par¬ 
liament  legislated  on  this  question  in  1870  and  1914,  no  con¬ 
sideration  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  wishes  of  women. 
There  is  now  a  world-wide  demand  by  women  for  a  change  in  the 
law.  It  is  pointed  out,  and  with  truth,  that  a  woman  considers 
nationality  quite  as  important  a  personal  right  as  does  a  man, 
and  that  she  is  as  much  attached  to  her  nationality  and  allegiance 
as  a  man.  The  views  of  British  women,  as  expressed  in  women’s 
societies  throughout  the  Empire,  are  in  favour  of  the  change.  A 
list  of  77  such  societies  was  furnished  to  the  Committee.  Further 
than  that,  the  International  Women’s  Suffrage  Alliance,  at  which 
31  countries  were  represented,  met  at  Borne  in  June,  1923,  and 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  “  a  married  woman  should  be 
given  the  same  right  as  a  man  to  retain  or  change  her 
nationality.” 

There  are  good  gi’ounds,  besides  those  founded  on  general 
principle  and  sentiment,  why  women  desire  a  change  in  the  law. 
The  existing  law  imposes  grave  hardships  on  women  who  lose 
their  British  nationality  through  marriage.  They  lose  the  fran¬ 
chise.  They  lose  their  right  to  be  employed  in  the  British  Civil 
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Service.  They  lose  their  right  to  Teachers’  Superannuation. 
They  lose  their  right  to  diplomatic  facilities  from  the  British 
Government  for  foreign  travel,  and  to  diplomatic  protection  by 
the  British  Government  when  abroad.  In  time  of  war  they 
become  subject  to  many  restrictions  and  humiliations  consequent 
on  being  aliens ;  and  if  married  to  an  enemy  alien,  they  are 
under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  liable  to  confiscation  of  their 
property. 

These  disabilities  and  hardships  were  admitted  by  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  who  opposed  a  change,  but  they  suggested 
that  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  special  legislation.  The  precise 
nature  of  this  legislation  was  not  defined,  and  perhaps  would  not 
be  easy  to  define.  But  in  any  case  this  would  appear  to  be  only  a 
makeshift,  and  a  half-hearted  mode  by  which  to  deal  with  serious 
objections. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  existing  law 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  alien  woman  on  marrying  a  British  subject 
obtains  all  the  privileges  of  British  nationality  without  complying 
with  any  of  the  conditions  as  to  character  and  otherwise  which 
are  required  by  the  ordinary  process  of  naturalisation.  The 
Representative  of  the  Foreign  Office,  who  gave  evidence,  admitted 
that  this  “  seemed  unfortunate.”  It  is  certainly  unfortunate 
that  an  alien  woman  can  acquire  by  the  mere  act  of  marriage 
privileges  which  are  only  accorded  to  men  after  rigorous  investiga¬ 
tion  of  their  character  and  antecedents.  However  undesirable 
she  may  be,  an  alien  woman  who  is  married  to  a  British  subject 
cannot  be  deported  as  an  undesirable  alien.  In  war-time  she  is 
not  subjected  to  any  of  the  restrictions  imjwsed  on  aliens.  There 
were  cases  during  the  war  in  which  German  wmrnen,  spies  and 
other  undesirable  characters,  went  through  a  form  of  marriage 
with  British  subjects  of  no  repute  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
activities  undisturbed. 

The  Committee  were  directed  to  consider  (amongst  other 
things)  the  laws  of  foreign  countries.  It  appears  that  the 
majority  of  foreign  countries  still  hold  to  the  general  rule  that 
the  nationality  of  the  husband  governs  that  of  the  wife.  But 
there  have  of  late  years  been  highly  important  changes  in  the 
laws  of  foreign  countries  on  this  subject. 

From  1907  to  1922  the  law  of  the  U.S.  of  America  was  in 
substance  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1922  an  Act, 
knowm  as  the  “Cable  Act,”  was  passed,  whereby  a  woman 
citizen  of  the  U.S.  does  not  lose  her  nationality  on  marriage  with 
an  alien  unless  she  formally  renounces  her  citizenship,  and  an 
alien  W'oman  does  not  by  marriage  acquire  citizenship  unless  she 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  Naturalisation  Laws. 
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The  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  slight,  and  it  was  canied  by  206 
votes  to  9. 

In  Belgium,  a  law  was  passed  in  1922  by  which  a  Belgian 
woman  has  a  right  to  remain  Belgian  if,  within  six  months  of 
her  marriage  to  an  alien,  she  makes  a  declaration  of  her  desire  to 
remain  Belgian. 

Other  countries,  including  France  and  Italy,  have  passed  legis¬ 
lation  providing  that  the  national-born  wife  does  not  lose  her 
nationality  on  marriage  unless  by  the  law  of  her  husband’s 
country  she  acquires  his  nationality. 

Such  were  the  main  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  a  change. 
The  broad  point  taken  by  the  opponents  of  a  change  was  that  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  present  law  is  “  the  sounder  prin¬ 
ciple.”  Their  view,  as  expressed  in  the  Chairman’s  Eeport,  was 
as  follows  : — 

They  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  by  marriage  a  woman  is  merged 
in  the  unit  of  the  family,  and  that,  within  the  family,  it  is  at  present  the 
husband  who  is  head,  who  boars  its  legal  responsibilities,  such  sis  the 
maintenance  of  the  wife,  the  children  and  the  home,  and  whose  occupation 
in  most  cases  is  the  decisive  factor  as  to  where  the  home  is  to  be  established, 
and  who,  among  other  things,  gives  his  nationality  to  the  children. 

It  is  their  opinion,  therefore,  that  in  this  important  sphere  of  family 
life  the  nationality  of  the  husband  should  be  the  governing  factor  and 
determine  the  nationality  of  the  wife.  If  two  ride  a  horse,  one  must  ride 
in  front.  (The  italics  are  mine.) 

Against  this  view  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  the  unity  of  the  family  was  best  preserved  by 
merging  the  individuality  of  the  wife  in  that  of  her  husband,  and 
this  was  no  doubt  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Common  Law  of 
England.  Those  days  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  the 
separate  individuality  of  husband  and  wife  both  as  regards  pro¬ 
perty  and  status  are  now  fully  recognised  both  by  public  opinion 
and  legislation.  It  may  be  added  that,  although  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  the  husband  is  still  the  head  of  the  family,  the  legal  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  wufe  in  relation  to  her  husband  and  the 
family  must,  as  the  logical  result  of  recent  legislation,  and  apart 
entirely  from  the  question  now  under  discussion,  be  reconsidered, 
and,  in  the  view  of  many,  substantially  modified. 

It  wms  further  contended  in  the  Chairman’s  Report  that  the 
possession  of  different  nationalities  by  husband  and  wife  would 
interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the  family,  and  ”  would  in  a 
great  many  cases  produce  domestic  unhappiness  both  for  the 
wife,  the  man,  and  the  children.”  This  was  the  view  of  Lord 
Justice  Younger,  who  stated  in  evidence  that  his  only  reason 
against  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  was  that  ”  it  would  in 
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many  instances  stand  in  the  way  of  matrimonial  harmony.”  And 
he  added,  ”  I  think  I  might  almost  go  so  far  as  this  ;  that  if  there 
were  never  any  children  of  these  marriages  you  might  deal  with 
the  nationality  of  the  spouses  in  such  w'ay  as  you  think  fit.” 

The  argument  drawn  from  ”  matrimonial  harmony  ”  appears 
to  be  substantially  a  new  one.  Neither  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1869,  nor  in  any  of  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment  in  1870,  1914,  or  1918,  is  there  any  reference  to  the  unity 
of  the  family,  or  to  matrimonial  harmony,  as  a  reason  for  com¬ 
pelling  a  woman  to  take  her  husband’s  nationality  on  marriage. 

It  is  true  that  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  in  his  Memorandum  on 
Nationality  in  1869,  referred  to  ”  the  identity  of  interests" 
between  husband  and  wife  as  a  reason  why  the  nationality  of  the 
wife  should  follow  that  of  her  husband.  But  as  he  contended 
that  this  principle  applied  equally  to  the  case  of  a  change  of 
nationality  by  the  husband  during  marriage — which  contention 
was  rejected  by  Parliament  in  1914 — the  value  of  his  opinion 
based  on  “  identity  of  interests  ”  is  considerably  impaired. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  possession  of  different  nationalities 
by  husband  and  wife -may  sometimes  lead  to  differences  in  the 
home.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  difference  of  religion,  or  even 
of  political  opinion,  may  lead  to  a  disturbance  of  the  matrimonial 
harmony.  No  one  proposes  compulsorily  by  law  to  impose  on  a 
married  woman  the  religion  of  her  husband.  But  you  can  no 
more  compel  a  w'oman  on  her  marriage  to  surrender  her  national 
sentiment  than  you  can  compel  her  to  surrender  her  religious 
faith.  It  appears,  therefore,  unreasonable  in  the  interests  of 
matrimonial  harmony  to  compel  a  woman  to  siu’render  her 
nationality  w'hen  you  cannot  compel  her  to  surrender  her  national 
sentiment. 

The  opponents  of  change  relied  further  on  the  inconveniences 
which  would  attend  the  proposed  change,  and  attached  consider¬ 
able  weight  to  the  evidence  given  on  this  point  by  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Home  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Representative  of  the 
Home  Office  stated  that  he  only  desired  to  indicate  that  difficulties 
might,  and  probably  would,  arise  in  relation  to  English  municipal 
law,  and  that  these  matters  should  be  examined ;  but,  he  added, 
such  difficulties  could  probably  be  settled  by  amendment  of  the 
law. 

The  Representative  of  the  Foreign  Office  objected  generally  to 
any  change  in  the  direction  proposed  until  there  is  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  betw’een  nations,  and  the  Chairman’s  draft 
Report  stated  “  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  consider  a  change 
in  British  law,  which  they  regard  as  based  on  the  sounder 
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jffinciple,  when  the  majority  of  the  more  im^rtant  States  have 
gjcrnified  their  readiness  to  adopt  the  principle  of  a  woman’s 
nationality  being  unaffected  by  her  marriage.”  This  view  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  this  country  has 
always  proceeded  in  adapting  our  naturalisation  laws  to  altered 
'  circumstances.  General  agreement  between  nations  on  this  sub- 
-  ject  has  always  been  regarded  as  impossible,  and  no  attempt  to 
secure  such  a  result  has  ever  been  made.  Agreement  between 
I  this  country  and  the  Dominions  is  the  governing  principle  on 

'  which  legislation  on  this  subject  has  proceeded  for  many  years 

!  past. 

Another  objection  to  change  was  urged  by  the  Chairman  in  his 
■  draft  Report.  He  stated  that  “  a  change  in  the  British  law  such 

*  as  that  proposed  would  result  in  many  women  having  a  double 

i  nationality,  and  in  others  having  no  nationality  at  all.” 

He  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  result  already 
follows  from  the  existing  law.  Take  a  concrete  case.  A  British 
I  woman,  on  marrying  a  United  States  citizen,  loses  her  British 
nationality  under  our  law',  and  does  not  under  the  law  of  the 
United  States  necessarily  acquire  her  husband’s  nationality,  and 
may  be  Stateless.  On  the  other  hand,  an  American  woman 
citizen,  on  marrying  a  British  subject,  retains  her  American 
citizenship  and  acquires  British  nationality  under  our  law,  and 
has  therefore  a  double  nationality.  If  the  law  of  this  country 
were  altered  as  proposed,  both  these  difficulties  w'ould  be  removed 
as  regards  mamages  between  British  subjects  and  American 
citizens.  Statelessness  is  undoubtedly  undesirable.  But  if  the 
proposed  change  were  accepted  it  w'ould  be  possible  for  this 
country  to  legislate  so  as  to  prevent  British  women  from  becom¬ 
ing  Stateless,  and  it  w’ould  be  open  to  foreign  countries  to  make 
similar  provision  to  protect  their  nationals.  The  possession  of 
double  nationality  by  a  British  woman  has  not  been  found  in 
practice,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  to  be  productive  of  any 
diplomatic  difficulties  of  serious  moment,  while  in  some  cases 
(for  instance,  where  her  husband  is  a  national  of  a  weak  State) 
it  may  prove  to  be  a  positive  advantage  to  her  to  have  British 
diplomatic  protection. 

The  only  other  objection  to  the  change  that  need  be  considered 
was  to  the  eff6ct  that  the  change  would,  or  might,  lead  to  a 
demand  that  the  children,  or  at  any  rate  the  female  children, 
of  a  mixed  marriage  should  take  the  nationality  of  their  mother, 
and  that  this  would  lead  to  confusion.  If  and  when  such  a 
demand  is  made,  it  can  be  dealt  w’ith.  There  appears  to  be  no 
probability  w'ithin  any  measurable  distance  of  time  of  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  principles  of  British  law,  whereby  children  born  on 
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British  soil,  whatever  may  be  their  parents’  nationality,  are 
British,  and  children  of  a  British  father  born  on  foreign  soil  are 
also  British. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  summarise  the 
main  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed  change.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  the  evidence  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  useful  to  those — and  there  will  be  many — who  desire  to  study 
a  subject  of  serious  and  growing  importance.  It  is  usually  diffi¬ 
cult  to  induce  Governments  in  this  country  to  initiate  wide 
changes  in  the  law,  except  in  response  to  pressure  from  outside. 
The  formation  of  a  strong  and  reasonable  public  opinion  is  the 
first  essential. 
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BALTIC  ALLIANCES:  FINLAND  AT  THE 
CROSS-ROADS 

By  F.  H.  Lyon 

The  question  of  the  future  political  grouping  of  the  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  of  Northern  Europe  is  one  that  is  continually  coming  up  for 
discussion  in  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  string  of  States  along 
the  western  border  of  Russia  which  obtained  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  result  of  the  war.  In  Sweden  the  debate,  which 
has  been  proceeding  with  animation  for  over  a  year,  centres 
ronnd  the  ability  or  inability  of  Finland  to  safeguard  her  inde¬ 
pendence  and  retain  the  position  she  has  assumed  of  a  buffer  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Scandinavia ;  while  the  border  States  are  con¬ 
cerned — as  they  have  been  for  five  years  past — with  the 
establishment  of  a  guarantee  for  mutual  defence  against  an 
attempt  by  Russia,  either  White  or  Red,  to  destroy  their  lately 
won  liberties. 

Finland  stands,  in  every  sense,  at  the  point  of  junction  between 
old-established,  orderly,  highly  cultured  Scandinavia  and  the 
congeries  of  young  States  which  broke  away  from  the  collapsing 
frame  of  Russia.  While  these  States,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
consolidated  their  position  both  politically  and  economically,  and 
made  good  their  claim  to  a  separate  national  existence,  to  a  degree 
most  gratifying  to  their  friends  and  bitterly  disappointing  to  their 
enemies,  their  future  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  Russia  works  out  her  destiny  in  the  decades  to  come.  The 
arcs  of  two  circles  touch  at  Helsingfors.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  though  the  extreme  Finnish  nationalists — w^ho  of  late  have 
been  writing  a  good  deal  of  foolishness  about  the  “  oppression  ”  of 
the  small  Finnish  population  in  Northern  Sweden  and  Norway — 
may  not  like  the  notion,  that  geography  and  history  have 
fashioned  Finland  to  be  a  fourth  Scandinavian  State,  and  that  she 
has  much  more  in  common  with  Scandinavia  than  with  the  new 
States  south  of  the  Finnish  Gulf.  The  more  closely  she  identifies 
herself  with  and  co-operates  wdth  the  Scandinavian  countries  in 
political,  cultural  and  economic  questions,  the  more  definitely  she 
establishes  herself  in  the  general  European  consciousness  as  a 
member  of  the  Scandinavian  group,  the  more  firmly  will  she  im¬ 
plant  the  general  belief  in  her  national  permanence ;  and  her 
gain  in  prestige  will  be  great. 

But  a  general  orientation  towards  Scandinavia  is  not,  for  Fin¬ 
land,  an  alternative  to  an  alliance  or  entente  with  the  other  small 
border  States  and  Poland,  though  the  questions  are  frequently 
confused.  The  complete  passivity  of  Norway  and  Denmark  in 
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foreign  policy  must  deprive  such  a  “  Scandinavian  block”  of  all  ' 
political-military  importance.  It  cannot  be  a  military  instru-  i 
ment.  As  regards  military  help  against  Eussia,  the  alternative  ' 
is  between  Sweden  alone  and  a  more  or  less  numerous  group  of  ’  ' 
border  States.  And  if  an  alliance  with  Sweden  is  not  practical  ^  * 
politics,  Finland  has  to  choose  between  a  border  State  alliance  * 
or  isolation.  It  is  for  her  to  decide  which  choice  is  the  least  ^  i 
dangerous.  There  is  no  compelling  reason  why  Finland  should  -  ' 
not  establish  the  closest  cultural  and  economic  liaison  with  the 
Scandinavian  States,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  protect  '  ■ 

herself  in  a  military  sense  by  an  alliance  w'ith  the  other  border  I  * 

States.  The  two  things,  though  obviously  not  easily  reconcilable,  i  ' 

are  not  entirely  incompatible.  ’  I 

Writers,  both  military  and  civilian,  in  the  Swedish  Press  have  ■  < 

for  some  time  past  been  urging  the  desirability  of  an  arrange-  '  > 

ment  with  Finland  which  would,  in  practice,  make  the  Syster-  f  ] 

back  and  Lake  Ladoga  the  military  frontier  of  Sweden  in  place  i  > 

of  the  Tornea.  Their  arguments  are  of  interest  as  showing  how  ;  1 

deeply  implanted  in  the  upper-class  military  mind  are  the  ^  1 

traditions  inherited  from  Sweden’s  “time  of  greatness ’’—the  ■  J 

Systerback  frontier  was  won  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  by  the  Peace  =  ^ 

of  Stolbova  in  1617  ^  and  lost  in  1721,  when  the  Peace  of  Nystad  ‘ 

put  the  seal  on  the  brilliant  catastrophe  of  Charles  XII.— and  i 
how  deeply  implanted  also  the  fear  and  distrust  of  Eussia  i  i 
which  Germany  so  successfully  exploited.  But  while  the  idea  i  ' 

of  a  military  convention  with  Finland  finds  a  good  deal  of  sup-  ^  * 

port  in  Swedish  military  circles,  in  the  Conservative  Party,  and  ( 
even  in  a  section  of  the  Liberal  Party  particularly  interested  '<■ 
in  national  defence  (represented  in  the  Press  by  Stoclcholms  t 
Tidningen) ,  internal  conditions  in  Sweden  render  the  realisation  ;  I 

of  such  a  plan  very  improbable.  Sweden  has  undergone  a  ^  - 

remarkable  transformation  since  the  Conservatives  were  driven  ^  I 

from  power  in  1917.  The  little  aristocratic,  military  State— in  ■  1 

which  as  late  as  1914  a  Ministry  was  dismissed  by  a  palace  ;  * 

coup,  and  an  Upper  Chamber  elected  on  a  narrow  franchise  ^  ^ 
held  Eadicals  and  Socialists  comfortably  in  check — has  been  * 
turned  into  a  pronouncedly  democratic  kingdom  with  universal  3 

suffrage,  in  w'hose  Lower  Chamber  the  Socialists  are  much  the  :  * 

largest  party,  and  whose  most  eminent  and  influential  statesman  ;  ^ 
by  far  is  a  Socialist,  INI.  Branting.  The  present  Government,  ® 

it  is  true,  is  a  “  non-party  ’’  combination  of  predominantly  Con-  ^  '' 

(1)  “Now,”  said  Gustavus  to  the  Swedish  Estates,  “Finland  is  separated 
from  Russia  by  the  great  lake  of  Ladoga,  as  broad  as  the  sea  between  Sweden  ' 
and  Aland  or  between  Esthonia  and  Nyland,  where  no  Pole  has  ever  yet  dared  S 
cross.  So  I  hope  to  God  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Russian  hereafter  to  j 
jump  over  this  brook.” 
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i  gervative  tinge,  headed  by  the  Conservative  leader  M.  Trygger. 
j  But  M.  Trygger  has  showed  quite  plainly,  by  his  prompt  repudia- 
}  tion  of  the  speech  in  favour  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Finland 
i  delivered  by  his  late  Foreign  Minister,  that  he  has  no  intention 
i  of  inaugurating  any  such  policy.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would  not 
i  only  be  inviting  immediate  defeat  in  Parliament,  but  would  be 
I  sowing  seed  which  would  yield  the  Socialists  a  rich  harvest  at 
=  the  next  elections. 

s  It  was  less  paradoxical  than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  that 
^  M.  Hederstienia’s  speech,  the  first  utterance  of  a  Swedish  Minis- 
i  ter  in  favour  of  an  alliance  with  Finland,  should,  instead  of  giving 
I  impetus  to  the  movement,  have  dealt  it  a  severe  blow.  The 
I  Swedish  people,  which  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  ques- 

Ition  so  long  as  it  was  only  a  matter  for  academic  discussion, 
reacted  violently  when  the  advoc-acy  of  an  alliance  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Foreign  Minister  seemed  to  bring  it  within  the 
i  radius  of  practical  politics.  The  reception  of  his  speech  showed 

I'  that  not  even  the  Conservative  Party  could  be  counted  on  to 

give  united  support  to  such  a  proposal,  and  that  there  will  for 
a  long  time  to  come  be  no  majority  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
country  for  even  the  most  strictly  defensive  alliance  with  Finland, 
i  And  even  if  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  to  be  had  for  the 

I  idea,  is  the  Swedish  army  in  a  condition  to  undertake  such  a 

responsibility?  The  army  of  1914,  the  heir  to  glorious  if  remote 
I  traditions,  the  object  of  the  passionate  pride  and  devotion  of 
I  the  upper  class,  trained  on  Prussian  lines  by  a  highly  efficient 
!  officers’  corps,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  The  Great  War 
I  and  the  various  minor  wars  that  followed  it,  in  which  most  of 
:  the  armies  of  North-Eastern  Europe  participated,  went 
I  by  the  Swedish  Army  and  left  it  standing  still,  or  nearly  so. 

I  Neither  the  training  of  its  officers  nor  its  war  material  is,  or  can 
S  be  expected  to  be,  up  to  date  ;  and  Parliament  will  not  grant  the 
j  huge  sums  requisite  to  provide  the  novel  and  elaborate  equip- 
I  ment  which  alone  will  enable  it  to  meet  a  modern  army  in  the 
I  field.  Indeed,  so  far  from  the  army  being  strengthened,  the 
j  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.  The  committee  which  for  some 
i  years  past  has  been  examining  the  defence  question  published 
j  its  recommendations  some  months  ago.  It  proposed,  against  the 
I  opposition  of  the  Conservative  members  and  the  military 
i  authorities,  the  disbanding  of  seven  infantry  and  three  cavalry 
I  regiments,  and  also  a  considerable  shortening  of  the  period  of 
!  training,  in  which  all  parties  w’ere  obliged  to  acquiesce.  Stock- 
=  holms  Tidningen  admitted  some  time  ago  that  the  condition  of  the 
Swedish  forces  (of  the  navy  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here)  was 
,  m  itself  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  a  military 
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convention  with  Finland.  Should  Finland  be  attacked  by 
Eussia  she  could  count  on  the  arrival  of  many  Swedish  volun¬ 
teers,  as  in  1918 ;  but  that  our  generation  will  see  the  Swedish 
army  taking  the  field  once  more  against  its  ancient  Muscovite 
enemy  it  is  hard  to  believe. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  in  the  circumstances,  to  analyse  at 
length  Finnish  opinion  on  the  question ;  but  it  can  roughly  be 
said  that  the  Swedish  Party  as  a  whole,  and  probably  a  large 
part  of  the  Finnish  Conservative  Party,  lavour  an  alliance  with 
the  motherland,  that  the  Progressives  seem  less  definitely  hostile 
than  they  were,  and  that  even  among  the  Socialists  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  friends — witness  a  remarkable  article  by  M.  Keto,  published 
in  the  Sosiali-Demokraatti  some  time  ago.  But  the  majority  of 
the  Socialists,  the  Communists,  and  the  Peasants  (the  most 
fanatically  nationalist  and  anti-Swedish  of  the  Finnish  parties) 
w’ould  be  strong  enough  to  ensure  the  killing  of  such  a  convention 
in  the  Chamber,  at  any  rate  at  a  time  when  normal  foreign- 
political  conditions  prevailed. 

The  alternative  scheme  for  Finland — the  conclusion  of  a 
border  State,  or  Baltic,  Alliance — is  a  very  difficult  problem 
to  solve.  It  is  permissible  to  discuss  it  from  Finland’s  point 
of  view,  seeing  that  it  is  Finland  which  is  the  principal  obstacle 
to  its  solution.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Finland  could  have 
had  an  alliance  at  any  time  during  the  last  three  years,  though 
not,  of  course,  on  her  own  terms.  It  was  Finland  which 
wrecked  the  Warsaw  Agreement  of  March,  1922,  and  it  is  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  majority  in  Finland  to  persist  in 
an  attitude  of  non-committal  passivity  that  makes  the  other  States 
concerned  reluctant  to  reopen  the  question,  at  any  rate  for  the 
time  being.  In  truth,  the  prospects  of  a  Baltic  Alliance  on  a 
large  scale  never  seemed  less  bright  than  at  present.  The 
promise  given  by  Finland,  in  common  with  Esthonia  and  Latvia, 
to  support  a  Polish  candidate  for  a  position  on  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  caused  quite  an  uproar  in  quarters  where,  in 
the  dark  days  of  January  and  February,  1922,  such  an  alliance 
was  advocated  as  necessary  to  Finland’s  security  in  view  of  the 
menace  from  Russia.  The  large  body  of  opinion  which  was  then 
rallied  to  the  alliance  idea  by  sheer  alarm  has  retreated  to  its 
fastnesses,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  require  another  concentra¬ 
tion  on  the  eastern  frontier  to  dislodge  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  a  Baltic  Alliance  is  not  dead; 
the  smaller  States,  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  will  not  let  it  die,  for 
it  is  the  lodestar  of  their  foreign  policy.  CJonscious  of  the  danger 
of  their  position  as  the  small  and  weak  holders  of  an  important 
and  valuable  stretch  of  seaboard  for  two  centuries  under  Russian 
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rule,  they  have  always  been  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  general 
border  alliance.  The  defensive  military  alliance  which  they  have 
just  concluded  is  about  the  only  substantial  thing  in  the  whole 
border  flux.  And  while  the  supporters  of  the  alliance  in  Fin¬ 
land  are  at  present  only  a  minority,  as  the  supporters  of  a  Swedish 
alliance  are,  they  are  powerful  supporters,  for  they  constitute  the 
Government  parties  (Peasants  and  Progressives) — although  the 
civil  reception  of  M.  Hederstierna’s  speech  by  the  Helsingin 
Sanomat  suggests  that  the  latter  group  does  not  quite  know  its 
own  mind — and  are  reinforced  by  isolated  voices  farther  to  the 
Right,  such  as  General  Ignatius,  formerly  Mannerheim’s  Chief 
of  Staff,  who  from  time  to  time  publishes  weighty  articles  in  the 
Conservative  Uusi  Suomi  urging  the  necessity  of  the  alliance. 

The  alliance  which  champions  of  the  idea  as  a  rule  have  in 
view  is  a  quadruple  alliance  between  Poland,  Latvia,  Esthonia 
and  Finland.  The  old  dream  of  a  quintuple  alliance  including 
Lithuania  was  definitely,  if  not  permanently,  abandoned  at 
the  Warsaw  Conference  in  March,  1922,  when  Latvia — which 
had  previously  been  reluctant  to  enter  into  an  alliance  without 
her  sister  State — decided  that  in  view  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  organising  mutual  defence  against  Russia  she  could  no  longer 
allow  her  strong  sympathy  for  Lithuania  in  the  Wilna  question 
to  block  the  w’ay  of  a  Baltic  Alliance.  M.  Galvanauskas  is  now 
working  hard  to  establish  a  close  entente  between  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Esthonia,  and  seems  to  cherish  a  hope  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  joining  the  Esthonian-Lettish  customs  union,  Lithuania 
may  become  a  third  member  of  the  lately  concluded  dual  military 
alliance.  In  this  he  will  be  disappointed,  for  Esthonia  and  Latvia 
are  determined  not  to  enter  into  any  relationship  with  Lithuania 
which,  without  bringing  any  great  access  of  strength  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  combination,  would  injure  their  good  relations  with  Poland. 
The  Lettish  Premier,  M.  Meierowicz,  stated  quite  recently  that 
the  extension  of  the  alliance  to  Lithuania  was  impossible  as  long 
as  her  quarrel  with  Poland  remained  unsettled. 

As  for  Finland,  it  is  possible  that  if  Soviet  Russia  were  un¬ 
wise  enough  again  to  arouse  her  fears,  either  by  verbal  menaces 
or  by  troop  movements  on  the  frontier  similar  to  those  of 
Christmas,  1921,  there  might  be  another  landslide  of  opinion 
I  comparable  to  that  which  then  swept  away  many  politicians  and 
pressmen  from  the  rock  of  passivity  and  scepticism,  whither 
I  they  speedily  made  their  way  again  as  soon  as  the  turbulent 
I  waters  were  lulled  to  rest.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the  Bol- 
i  sheviks  will  commit  such  a  blunder  a  second  time.  However 
^  that  may  be,  the  causes  which  governed  the  action  of  the  Right 
i  parties  in  rejecting  the  Warsaw  Agreement  in  1922  hold  good 
VOL.  CXV.  N.S.  '  M 
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in  every  respect  to-day,  and  must  be  fully  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  if  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  pick  up  the  broken 
threads.  No  agreement  will  stand  any  chance  of  acceptance 
which  contains  clauses  apparently  inserted  to  serve  Polish 
interests  alone,  or  which  generally  speaking  bears  the  mark  of 
Polish  pressure.  A  purely  military  alliance  without  conditions 
of  a  political  nature,  which  some  people  in  Finland  have  talked 
of,  is  not  a  realisable  object.  It  is,  in  effect,  asking  for  a  great 
deal  in  exchange  for  very  little.  Poland,  a  much  stronger  State 
than  Finland,  Esthonia  and  Latvia  combined,  and  possessing  a 
strong  ally  in  Eoumania,  does  not  attach  vast  importance  to  a 
military  alliance  with  her  three  small  northern  neighbours. 
Having  provided  Kussia  with  a  standing  grievance  by  her  exten¬ 
sive  annexations  of  non-Polish  soil,  she  will  welcome  any  addi¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  help  against  the  day  of  reckoning,  but  it 
requires  a  quadruple  dose  of  political  natvetd  to  expect  her  to 
conclude  an  alliance  on  the  other  parties’  terms.  At  the  same 
time,  she  will  probably  herself,  having  been  once  bit,  and  rather 
badly,  see  the  advisability  of  any  future  agreement  being  framed 
with  all  possible  regard  to  Finnish  susceptibilities  and  suspicions. 

Finland  has  practical  reasons  enough,  and  quite  comprehensible 
ones,  for  hesitating  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Poland ;  so  have 
Esthonia  and  Latvia,  but  their  anxiety  to  get  the  alliance  is 
strong  enough  to  overcome  their  hesitations.  Finland  fears  that 
Poland,  as  a  much  bigger  State,  will  exercise  a  hegemony 
within  the  alliance  and  endeavour  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  political  domination  over  the  other  border  countries: 
and  the  friendship  of  Poland  with  France,  the  most  unpopular 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  Conservative  circles  in  Finland,  renders 
this  vision  yet  more  alarming.  She  is  afraid  of  being  involved 
in  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the  non-Polish  territory  within 
Poland’s  frontiers,  and  even  of  being  dragged  into  a  war 
between  Bussia  and  Poland’s  ally  Eoumania  for  the  sake  of 
Bessarabia.  She  fears  that,  unless  the  casus  foederis  be  most 
cautiously  circumscribed,  she  will  find  herself  bound  to  support 
Poland  in  a  quarrel  not  with  Eussia  at  all,  but  with  some  other 
Power — perhaps  with  Germany  1  And  here  is  the  vital 
stumbling-block ;  here  yawns  the  gulf  whose  bridging  is  so 
laborious  and  delicate  a  task,  requiring  the  coolest  head  and 
the  deftest  band ! 

Poland,  Latvia  and  Esthonia  are  all  by  nature  anti-German; 
they  have  every  reason  to  hate  the  Germans,  and  they  hate  them 
healthily.  But  the  whole  of  Finland’s  history  for  twenty-five 
years  back  has  compelled  her  to  be  pro-German ;  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  has  disappeared  only  to  be  replaced  by  the  bond  of  gratitude. 
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The  pro-Germanism  of  Finland  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
growth,  about  which  much  might  be  written.  It  cannot  be 
compared  with  pro-Germanism  in,  say,  Spain  or  Sweden, 
though,  of  course,  it  has  certain  features  in  common  with  the 
phenomenon  in  other  countries — the  influence,  for  example,  of 
German  culture  on  Finnish  scholars  and  scientists.  It  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  when  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Germany 
most  of  those  Finlanders  who  keenly  desired  liberation  from 
Russia  should  hope  for  the  victory  of  Germany.  Finlanders 
with  English  sympathies  and  even  with  English  blood  in  their 
veins  saw  no  hope  of  salvation  except  in  the  defeat  of  Russia. 
The  volunteers  who  secretly  made  their  way  to  Germany  to  fight 
against  Russia  were  not  of  necessity  (though  of  course  many 
were)  animated  by  sympathies  for  Germany  except  in  so  far  as 
she  was  the  enemy  of  Russia.  One  needs  only  to  reflect  on  what 
Finland’s  position  would  be  to-day  had  Imperial  Russia  emerged 
from  the  war  a  victorious  Power  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
her  inhabitants.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  Russifica¬ 
tion,  pursued  spasmodically  throughout  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II., 
was  continued  and  accelerated  in  Finland  during  the  war 
Western  Europe  has  heard  httle  ;  but  few  things  are  more  certain 
than  that  a  victorious  Russia  would  have  taken  advantage  of  her 
Allies’  preoccupation  with  a  thousand  other  post-war  issues 
quietly  to  destroy  Finland’s  autonomy. 

While  Germany  gave  no  direct  help  to  Finland  against  Im¬ 
perial  Russia,  and  would  not,  had  she  been  able  to  persuade 
Russia  to  conclude  a  separate  peace,  have  troubled  herself  in  the 
slightest  degree  about  the  fate  of  the  Finlanders,  she  did 
indirectly  contribute  to  the  fall  of  the  old  regime  by  the  heavy 
blows  she  inflicted  on  the  Tsar’s  armies,  and  in  1918  she  assisted 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Red  rebellion  by  occupying  south¬ 
western  Finland.  A  good  many  people  in  Finland  now  realise 
that  Germany  landed  on  Finnish  shores  from  no  motives  of 
knight-errantry ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  natural  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  “White”  population,  especially  in  Helsingfors 
and  the  other  places  actually  freed  from  the  Red  nightmare  by 
German  troops,  should  feel  a  keen  debt  of  gratitude  towards 
Germany  and  disapprove  of  her  (as  it  is  thought)  unduly  severe 
treatment  by  the  Powers  which  overthrew  her. 

These  feelings  are  natural  and  generous  enough,  and  no 
sensible  Englishman  can  resent  them,  especially  seeing  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  imply  any  unfriendliness 
towards  Great  Britain.  But,  unfortunately  for  Finland^  there 
IS  a  group  of  hot-heads  who  cannot  let  well  alone.  This  rabid 
pro-Prussian  wing,  containing  men  who,  however  childish 
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their  politics,  have  attained  distinction  in  other  spheres  of  life 
set  on  foot  a  furious  agitation  soon  after  the  occupation  of  the 
Ruhr  with  the  object  of  fanning  pro-German  sentiment  to  a 
blaze.  The  culminating  point  of  this  campaign  was  the  preeenta- 
tion  to  the  German  Minister  last  spring  of  a  “  mass  address” of 
sympathy  with  the  Grerman  people,  signed  by  70,000  persons-* 
considerable  number  seeing  that  the  Socialists,  while  as  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  occupation  of  the  Euhr 
as  any  other  party,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  “mass 
address  ”  on  account  of  its  reactionary  origin.  It  is  noteworthv 
that  while  the  address  in  question  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
German  people  as  a  whole,  and  in  this  respect  no  doubt  reflected 
the  feelings  of  many  of  the  signatories,  the  group  which  is 
responsible  for  it  and  for  the  whole  of  the  agitation  takes 
little  or  no  interest  in  Republican  Germany,  habitually  refers  to 
Republican  statesmen,  and  such  papers  as  Vorwarts  and  the 
Berliner  Tagehlatt,  in  terms  of  abuse  and  contempt,  and  lavishes 
its  naive  admiration  on  a  group  of  figures  long  ago  discredited  in 
every  other  country  in  the  world — the  Hohenzollerns,  the  mili- 
tary  supermen,  and  reactionary  politicians  of  the  Helfferich 
type.  One  rabidly  pro-Prussian  journalist  endeavoured  to  glorify 
the  murderers  of  Rathenau,  while  the  news  of  the  failine  of  the 
Hitler-Ludendorff  Putsch  in  Munich  was  received  with  obvious 
disappointment  by  some  Conservative  papers,  which  apparently 
saw  nothing  absurd  in  the  notion  of  Hitler  as  ‘  ‘  political  adviser 
to  the  new  Government.  Even  the  comparatively  reasonable 
Hufvudstadsbladet,  carried  away  by  the  intoxication  of  the  vou 
der  Goltz  visit  last  spring,  published  an  article  solemnly  declar 
ing  that  ‘  ‘  it  was  not  the  old  Germany  that  was  to  blame  for  the 
country’s  present  misfortunes,  but  German  Socialism,  that  and 
nothing  else.” 

This  visit  of  General  von  der  Goltz,  who  commanded  the 
German  troops  in  Finland  in  1918,  w’as  arranged  by  the  German 
Finnish  organisation  know  n  as  the  Finnlandkdmpfer  and  the 
German-Finnish  Society  as  the  piltce  de  resistance  of  the  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  campaign  against  the  Eeds. 
These  celebrations  were  the  occasion  of  much  glorification  of  Ger 
many ;  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  Finnish  volun 
teers  from  Germany  at  Vasa  was  marked  by  particularly  perfervid 
oratory,  the  singing  of  Deutschland  iiber  alles,  and  the  sending ol 
telegrams  to  Hindenburg,  Ludendorff,  and  the  ex-Kaiser.  General 
von  der  Goltz  himself,  it  must  be  owned,  was  extremely  tactful 
in  public  speeches  and  interviews,  and  carefully  avoided  expres¬ 
sions  which  might  be  embarrassing  to  the  Finnish  Government, 
he  was  also,  in  order  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  exclusivelf 
the  guest  of  an  anti-Republican  faction,  received  by  the  Presi 
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dent  and  the  Prime  Minister.  But  the  General’s  fortnight’s  yisit, 
while  the  occasion  of  much  junketing,  was  only  a  fleeting  if  con¬ 
spicuous  incident  of  an  agitation  that  continued  for  months.  This 
agitation,  in  particular  the  insulting  attacks  directed  against 
France  by  certain  irresponsible  newspapers  representing  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  electorate,  for  a  time  caused  serious  anxiety 
not  only  to  the  Government,  but  to  sane  and  moderate  politicians 
of  the  Right  parties  and  to  business  men,  who  feared  that  France 
might  revoke  the  still  unratified  commercial  treaty  of  1921. 
Prance,  no  doubt,  regarded  such  a  measure  as  beneath  her 
dignity,  and  the  agitation  has  died  down  during  the  past  few 
months,  although  the  Conservative  Press  is  still,  of  course, 
strongly  opposed  to  French  policy. 

Another  factor  which  makes  it  difficult  to  bring  Finland  and 
her  southern  neighbours  into  line  is  that  they  see  the  Russian 
question  from  quite  different  angles.  Esthonia  and  Latvia 
unequivocally  prefer  the  continuance  of  the  Bolshevik  rSgitne  in 
Russia  to  a  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  The  standpoint  of  these 
pigmy  States  Europe  should  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding; 
and  yet  their  unwillingness,  in  the  first  year  or  two  after  the 
war,  to  help  the  White  Russians  caused  them  to  be  charged 
with  Bolshevik  sympathies,  an  impression  which  the  sweeping 
land  laws  passed  in  both  countries,  on  historical  and  national 
grounds  very  imperfectly  comprehended  in  Western  Europe,  did 
much  to  strengthen.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  very  little  Bol¬ 
shevism  in  either  country,  and  their  preference  of  the  Bolsheviks 
to  the  White  Russians  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  have 
recognised  their  independence  and,  however  little  Soviet  assur¬ 
ances  may  be  worth,  are  likely  to  be  deterred  by  internal  con¬ 
siderations  from  undertaking  their  destruction ;  whereas  the 
White  Russians  have  steadily  refused  to  recognise  their  independ¬ 
ence,  and,  if  they  regain  power  in  their  country,  will  undoubtedly 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  Baltic  harbours  which  Peter  the  Great 
wrested  from  Sweden  200  years  ago.  Poland,  with  her  own  good 
reasons  for  fearing  an  attack  from  a  restored  Russia,  is  bound  also 
to  prefer  a  Bolshevik  Government  in  Moscow. 

In  Finland,  on  the  other  hand,  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether 
a  Bolshevik  Russia  or  a  White  Russia  presents  the  greater 
menace.  Her  attitude  in  this  matter  is  again  dictated  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  her  history.  Whereas  all  the  other  recently 
liberated  border  States  were  formerly  integral  parts  of  Russia, 
Finland  retained  her  special  autonomous  position  to  the  end, 
despite  all  Russian  encroachments,  and  there  is  therefore  strong 
hope  that  a  restored  Russia  will  recognise  Finland’s  full  national 
independence.  A  section  of  Conservative  opinion  holds,  indeed, 

I  that  as  the  future  Russia  is  (in  its  belief)  likely  to  recogmsc 
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Finland’s  independence,  but  will  insist  absolutely  on  the  rein, 
corporation  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia  with  the  Empire,  the  most 
politic  attitude  for  Finland  is  to  remain  completely  apart  from 
these  States  and  not,  by  concluding  an  agreement  with  them, 
incur  Russia’s  ill-will. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attitude  of  a  strong  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  future  towards  Finland  is  as  enigmatic  as  most 
other  aspects  of  the  Russian  problem.  On  the  whole  Finland 
has  good  ground  to  be  hopeful  in  this  matter.  But  it  can  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Finnish  frontier  runs  thirty  miles  from 
Petrograd,  and  that  the  possession  by  Russia  of  both  the  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Finnish  Gulf  was  in  the  past 
regarded  in  military  circles  as  indispensable  to  the  country’s 
security.  Should  a  wave  of  national  and  militarist  feeling  swell 
up  in  Russia,  especially  if  the  Baltic  States  are  overrun,  it  is 
only  too  probable  that  an  agitation  for  the  recovery  of  Finland 
on  technical  military  grounds  may  be  started.  The  Baltic  States, 
at  any  rate,  are  convinced  that  if  they  are  again  brought  under 
Russia’s  sway  Finland  will  share  their  fate. 

Some  of  those  who  believe  in  a  Monarchist  restoration  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  no  very  distant  date  extend  their  prophetic  vision  to 
the  joining  of  hands  between  a  new  Imperial  Germany  and  a  new 
Imperial  Russia  over  the  shattered  little  corpses  of  the  border 
States,  and  gladly  imagine  Finland  as  an  impressed,  concilia¬ 
tory  acolyte  at  this  awe-inspiring  ceremony.  The  von  Gerich 
scandal  in  the  summer  of  1921  was  symptomatic.  Shortly  before 
the  opening  of  the  Baltic  States’  Conference  at  Helsingfors, 
General  von  Gerich,  an  officer  who  had  served  with  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  Russian  Army,  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in 
organising  the  White  resistance  in  Finland  in  1918,  and  since 
his  retirement  had  commanded  the  Helsingfors  volunteer  defence 
corps,  published  in  the  principal  Swedish  paper  of  Finland  a 
letter  protesting  against  the  idea  of  a  Baltic  Alhance,  couched  in 
violent,  bitter,  and  contemptuous  language.  He  not  only  insisted 
on  the  certainty  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia  being  speedily  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  Russia,  and  talked  of  Poland’s  “brief  dream  of  free¬ 
dom,”  but  made  a  perfectly  gratuitous  allusion  to  Italy’s 
“betrayal  ”  of  her  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
scandal  and  controversy  which  this  letter  produced  in  Finland  are 
now  ancient  histc^y ;  but  the  document  is  interesting  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  vehement  pro-German  sympathies  nourished  by 
men  of  non-Slav  blood  who  stood  high  in  the  Emperor  Nicholas’ 
service  and  fought,  or  worked  in  other  spheres,  for  Russia  during 
the  war,  their  yearning  for  a  revival  of  (and  alliance  between) 
the  German  and  Russian  Monarchies,  and  their  bitter  hatred 
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and  contempt  for  the  new  Europe,  particularly  the  border 
States. 

Another  reason  why  there  are  a  good  many  people  in  Finland 
who  prefer  a  restored  Russia  to  Bolshevik  Russia  is  that  Com¬ 
munism  has  been  a  much  greater  nuisance  in  Finland  than  in  any 
of  the  other  border  States.  The  Communist  Party  claims  to 
have  a  membership  of  50,000  out  of  a  population  of  rather 
over  three  millions,  and  it  returns  27  members  to  a  Chamber 
of  200.  Embittered  by  the  ruthless  suppression  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  in  1918,  the  Communists  have  not  only  allowed  themselves 
an  unbridled  licence  in  speech  and  print,  but  have  repeatedly 
been  detected  in  active  conspiracy  with  Soviet  Russia  for  the 
bringing  about  of  another  rising  in  Finland.  Although  it  is 
not  believed  that  any  such  attempt — with  the  Army  reinforced 
by  the  White  volunteer  defence  corps — has  any  chance  of  success 
so  long  as  Soviet  Russia  abstains  from  attacking  Finland’s 
frontiers,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  presence  in  the  country  of 
so  large  and  vocal  a  section,  admittedly  bent  on  overturning  the 
lawful  Government  and  destroying  the  bases  of  civilised  society, 
should  inspire  Conservative  opinion  with  a  profound  detestation 
and  fear  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Government,  and  make  the 
accession  to  power  of  a  new  Tsarism  appear  a  lesser  evil. 

All  discussion  of  the  military  aspect  of  the  question  is  to  a 
large  extent  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  military  capacities  of 
Russia  are  liable  to  the  widest  fluctuations  in  accordance  with  the 
exigencies  of  her  internal  situation — from  almost  zero  to  infinity  ! 
While  at  present  it  is  not  believed  that  she  can  put  into  the 
field  an  army  capable  of  defeating  the  forces  of  the  border  States, 
the  position  would  be  completely  transformed  were  anything 
approaching  normal  conditions  restored  in  Russia.  But  some,  at 
least,  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  a  Baltic  Alliance  have  in 
view  a  political — not  a  military — object.  They  hope  that  the 
resistance  they  could  offer  would  delay  the  Russian  advance  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  general  international  crisis  would  ensue  and 
international  commerce  be  deranged,  with  the  result  that  the 
Great  Powers  would  put  strong  pressure  on  Russia  to  conclude 
peace.  They  hope  still  more  that  the  existence  of  a  fairly  strong 
hloc,  the  overthrow  of  which  would  take  some  little  time,  with  the 
indicated  consequences  in  the  shape  of  commercial  disorganisation 
and  joint  pressure  from  the  Powers,  would  deter  Russia  altogether 
from  undertaking  a  campaign  for  the  overthrow  of  the  border 
States.  This  may  sound  more  convincing  to  some  than  it  does 
to  others ;  at  any  rate,  such  is  the  theory  as  I  have  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  has  worked  hard  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
alliance. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 


In  my  last  article  I  made  some  mention  of  the  notable  company  of  men 
and  women  who  have  written  ghost  stories  and  tales  of  terror  in  the  * 

English  language.  To  the  list  must  now  be  added  the  name  of  Miss  * 

May  Sinclair.  In  her  new  book  ^  she  offers  seven  stories,  which  range 
from  tales  in  the  old  fashion  of  an  apparition  in  a  haunted  house, 
through  mental  hallucinations,  to  a  metaphysical  state.  To  the  first  ^ 

category  belong  The  Token,  If  the  Dead  Knew,  and  The  Victim,  which  |. 

is  an  amazingly  vivid  study  of  temperament  and  murder.  In  a  lonely  j 

house  on  the  Yorkshire  moors  an  old  man  is  murdered  by  his  man-  ^ 

servant  from  mistaken  motives  of  jealousy.  The  description  of  the  j 

crime  is  painfully  realistic  and  yet  minute.  For,  after  insensibility  i 

by  strangulation,  the  victim  is  hung  over  the  edge  of  a  bath  and  his 
arteries  cut,  the  blood  draining  away  with  the  hot  water  which  is  run-  j 

ning  into  the  bath  with  the  waste  plug  out.  Miss  Sinclair  here  con-  (. 

denses  into  one  or  two  pages  all  the  horror  of  many  famous  murder  ^ 

stories — the  pig-like  slaughter  of  Weare  by  Thurtell,  and  the  victims  of  5 

Jack-the-Ripper ;  the  unusual  end  of  the  Brides  in  the  Bath;  the  ^ 
butcherly  cutting-up  of  the  body  of  her  mistress  by  Kate  Webster  at  j 
Richmond,  and  of  Mrs.  Crippen  by  her  husband ;  and  all  the  mystery  ^ 

of  Dougal  at  the  Moat  Farm  after  the  disappearance  of  his  victim.  j 

For  the  murderer  of  Miss  Sinclair’s  o’er  bloody  tale  lives  on  in  his 
master’s  house,  and  the  psychology  of  the  criminal  and  his  precautions  [ 
to  avoid  detection  are  presented  with  the  most  subtle  skill.  So,  too,  is  , 
his  terror  when  the  apparition  of  the  murdered  man  appears  to  him,  c 

or  is  heard  shuffling,  as  in  life,  along  the  flagged  passages  of  the  house.  c 

Here  the  story  should  have  ended  with  the  suicide  of  the  murderer  f 

down  the  pit  in  the  moor  into  which  he  had  cast  the  remains  of  his  j 

victim.  But,  having  written  one  of  the  most  gruesome  murder-cum-  i 
ghost  stories  in  existence.  Miss  Sinclair,  with  a  sudden  failure  of  i 
artistic  sense,  chooses  to  end  her  tale  with  humorous  bathos.  The  i 

apparition  has  merely  returned  to  thank  the  murderer  for  removing  him 
to  a  far  more  delightful  plane,  and  he — or  it — proceeds  to  chaff  his 
“  benefactor  ”  upon  the  comic  appearance  he  presented  when  engaged 
upon  the  business  in  the  bath  and  the  subsequent  use  of  chopper  and 
saw  in  disposing  of  his  body.  Miss  Sinclair  should  have  studied  the 
effective  ending  of  a  somewhat  similar  tale  to  hers — The  House  with 
the  Brick-kiln,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson — before  she  decided  to  ruin  her  ] 
own  clever  work.  t 

Happily,  there  are  no  further  attempts  at  comic  relief,  and  Miss  ^  I 

(i)  Uncanny  Stories,  by  May  Sinclair,  with  illustrations  by  the  Chevalier  Jean  * 

de  Bosschire.  (Hutchinson  &  Co.  js.  6d.  net.)  !  i 
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Sinclair’s  six  remaining  stories  are  treated  seriously,  though  one  of  them 
unintentionally  comes  perilously  near  to  being  funny.  This  is  The 
feature  of  the  Evidence^  the  sad  tale  of  a  chaste  dead  wife,  who, 
strMigly  disapproving  of  her  successor,  so  effectually  haunts  the  bridal 
couple  that  they  can  neither  get  to  bed  nor  consummate  their  marriage. 
The  husband  is  conjured  away  from  his  living  sensual  wife,  and  joins 
the  spirit  of  his  deceased  first  wife  in  the  Library,  where  such  won¬ 
derful  experiences  occurred  as  caused  him  ever  after  to  say  that  no 
mortal  woman  could  know  what  passion  is  really  like.  I  hope  I  am 
not  flippant  with  this  particular  story,  which  may  possess  some  finer 
spiritual  essence  that  has  eluded  me.  Frankly,  I  think  it  nonsense  and 
unpleasant.  The  recondite  depths  of  such  a  union  between  a  living 
being  and  a  spirit  were  explored  twenty  years  ago  by  Lord  Kilmarnock 
in  his  story  of  Ferelith,  and  he  even  provided  an  infant  half-human 
and  half-ghostly  as  the  result.  But  cui  bono7  Miss  Violet  Himt  has 
also  touched  upon  this  subject  in  Love's  Last  Leave  {The  Ghost  of 
Swla  Bay). 

Miss  Sinclair’s  cleverest  story  is  The  Flaw  in  the  Crystal^  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  parable  of  the  dangers  of  psycho-analysis  and  other  forms 
of  mental  and  physical  healing  accomplished  by  the  will  and  suggestions 
of  another  person.  Agatha  Verrall,  in  this  story,  has  “  The  Gift,”  and 
she  uses  her  psychic  power — “  You  could  think  of  it  as  a  current  of 
transcendent  power,  hitherto  mysteriously  inhibited.  You  made  the  con¬ 
nection,  having  cut  off  all  other  currents  that  interfered.  .  .  .  You 
tapped  the  Power,  as  it  were,  underground  at  any  point  you  pleased, 
and  turned  it  on  in  any  direction.” 

She  turned  it  on  to  cure  a  man  of  a  terrible  form  of  recurrent 
insanity,  which  compelled  him  to  hide  in  darkness  from  “  It  ” — a 
mental  horror  such  as  Le  Fanu  or  Dr.  M.  R.  James  might  have  con¬ 
ceived.  His  eyes  were  those  “  of  a  terrified  thing,  a  thing  hunted  and 
on  the  watch,  a  thing  that  listened  continually  for  the  soft  feet  of  the 
hunter.”  Agatha  cures  her  friend,  but — in  curing  him  his  madness 
passes  into  her,  and  she  becomes  a  hunted,  furtive  thing,  seeking  dark¬ 
ness  from  the  terror  of  “  It  ”;  and  her  ears  of  insanity  are  opened  to 
all  the  hitherto  inaudible  voices  of  Nature  and  Life  on  the  earth  and 
under  the  earth.  The  Pursuer  is  upon  her,  and  she  is 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fehr  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on 
.\nd  turns  no  more  his  head ; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  Rend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

Miss  Sinclair  works  out  her  thesis  very  ably — how  the  spiritual  opera¬ 
tion  of  ”  The  Gift  ”  obliged  Agatha,  in  getting  at  Harding  to  cure 
him,  ”  to  destroy,  not  only  the  barriers  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  those 
innermost  walls  of  personality  that  divide  and  protect,  mercifully,  one 
spirit  from  another.  With  the  first  thinning  of  the  walls  Harding’s 
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insanity  had  leaked  through  to  her,  with  the  first  breach  it  had  broken 
in.”  And  the  flaw  in  the  crystal  was  that  she  had  not  been  absolutely 
pure  in  thought,  for  absolute  purity  was  the  touchstone  for  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  Happily  for  her  she  retains  the  power  to  ”  cut  off  ” 
Harding  spiritually  and  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  her 
own  personality.  And,  finally,  by  a  great  renunciation  of  self  and  of 
the  man  she  loves  (not  Harding),  the  madness  is  cast  out  from  her  and 
”  It  ”  returns  to  Harding. 

Where  Thetr  Fire  is  not  Quenched  is  also  a  powerful  story  con¬ 
ducive  to  thought.  It  propounds  the  idea  that  Hell  will  provide  an 
eternal  repetition  and  re-enactment  of  the  original  sin  that  caused 
damnation  with  all  its  monotony,  sordid  detail,  and  nausea — for  passion 
had  died  in  life  long  before  nominal  ”  death  ”  came  to  the  unhappy 
protagonists  of  this  tale — an  uiunarried  woman  and  a  married  man. 
In  the  course  of  their  affair  they  had  gone  to  Paris  and  stayed  at  a 
dingy  hotel.  After  death,  years  later,  all  through  the  aeons  of  eternity, 
they  continually  come  upon  that  Hotel  Saint  Pierre,  and  the  old  nauseat¬ 
ing  sin  has  ever  to  be  rejjeated.  ”  In  the  last  death  we  shall  be  shut 
up  in  this  room,  behind  that  locked  door  together.  We  shall  lie  here 
together,  for  ever  and  ever,  joined  so  fast  that  even  God  can’t  put  us 
asimder.  We  shall  be  one  flesh  and  one  spirit,  one  sin  repeated  for 
ever  and  ever ;  spirit  loathing  flesh,  flesh  loathing  spirit ;  you  and  1 
loathing  each  other.” 

It  will  have  been  obvious  from  this  extract  that  the  modern  meta¬ 
physical  tale  of  terror  has  changed  a  good  deal  in  method  and  thesis 
from  the  early  examples  by  Bulwer-Lytton.  In  his  Haunted  and  tki 
Haunters  (1857),  for  example,  the  malignant  being  he  imagined  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  on  in  this  world,  far  past  the  allotted  span,  by  the  powers 
of  will  and  occult  science.  The  terrible  punishment  of  Vanderdecken 
and  The  Ancient  Mariner  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  compelled  to 
wander  for  ever  on  the  sea  and  land  of  this  earth.  The  old  tellers  of 
ghost  tales  were  concerned  with  hapless  spirits  tied  to  earth  by  reason 
of  crime  or  sorrow  in  their  time  of  flesh.  Neither  Hell  nor  Nirvana 
has  any  terrors  for  these  earth-bound  spirits  :  they  long  for  escape.  In 
Oscar  Wilde’s  exquisite  fantasy.  The  Canterville  Ghost,  the  apparition 
only  desires  oblivion  and  rest : — 

Far  away  beyond  the  pinewoods  .  .  .  there  is  a  little  garden.  There  the 
grass  grows  long  and  deep,  there  are  the  great  white  stars  of  the  hemlock 
flower,  there  the  nightingale  sings  all  night  long.  All  night  long  he  sings,  and 
the  cold,  crystal  moon  looks  down,  and  the  yew-tree  spreads  out  its  giant  arms 
over  the  sleepers.  .  .  .  Death  must  be  so  beautiful.  To  lie  in  the  soft  brown 
earth,  with  the  grasses  whving  above  one’s  head,  and  listen  to  silence.  To 
have  no  yesterday,  and  no  to-morrow.  To  forget  time,  to  forgive  life,  to  be  at 
peace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  warm  welcome  is  due  to  a  history  of  Chiswick  by  Mr.  Warwick 
Draper,  profusely  illustrated  from  old  prints,  and  produced  in  the  fine 
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manner  for  which  Mr.  Philip  Allan  is  becoming  famous.^  With  the 
exception  of  Richmond,  Twickenham,  and  Hampstead,  no  London 
suburb  can  claim  a  more  storied  interest  than  Chiswick,  for  it  is  rich 
in  association  with  the  memorable  and  famous  people  who  have  lived 
there. 

It  remains  ever  a  matter  of  sentimental  but  very  real  regret  that  in 
the  inevitable  extension  of  London  the  rural  villages  which,  even  fifty 
years  ago,  encircled  the  town  on  all  sides  have  been  overrun  and 
devastated  and  transformed  into  commonplace  suburbs,  which  stretch 
out  for  miles,  forcing  the  real  countryside  further  and  further  away 
with  each  new  building  development.  On  the  high  roads  of  the  nearer 
suburbs  the  old-fashioned  inns  and  little  shops,  with  small-paned  bow- 
windows,  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  form  of  blatant  drinking  saloons  and 
garish  stores,  and  the  ubiquitous  cinema  will  arise  on  what  was  once  a 
garden  with  a  mellow,  red-brick  wall.  And  all  along  the  high  road 
clang  and  grind  the  never-ceasing  trams.  Demos  must  be  served,  but 
he  is  an  unpleasant  and  noisy  master.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells — or  was  it 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett? — has  extolled  the  glory  of  processional  trams  at 
night,  with  their  brilliant  lights.  Yes,  perhaps,  on  the  Embankment : 
but  they  do  not  appear  so  picturesque  when  they  crash  and  groan  along 
semi-rural  roads,  even  unto  Uxbridge,  Barnet,  Hampton  Court,  and 
Stanmore.  And  I  think  even  Mr.  Wells  heaved  a  sigh  of  regret,  in 
Tht  New  Machiavelli,  for  the  destroyed  rural  amenities  of  the  Bromley- 
Beckenham  district  which  he  knew  in  his  youth. 

Passing  from  the  high  road  of  any  typical  suburb,  in  the  side  lanes 
the  old  mansions  have  been  demolished,  and  rows  of  little  villas  cover 
the  sites  and  once  surrounding  stately  pleasances  of  these  former 
"country  retreats  "  of  prosperous  Londoners;  or,  saddest  spectacle  of 
all,  the  old  house  may  remain,  deserted  and  derelict,  and  bereft  of  its 
gardens,  hemmed  in  by  the  vulgar  new  neighbours  who  press  upon  it 
from  ail  sides,  staring  and  insolent :  it  is  like  an  old  and  dignified 
man  baited  by  a  horde  of  unruly  children. 

Some  districts  have  suffered  a  grievous  suburban  change  worse  than 
others.  On  the  western  side,  Willesden,  Acton,  and  Twickenham,  for 
example,  were  victims  of  the  earlier  spirit  of  “  development  ”  which 
sought  only  material  gain  and  gave  no  thought  at  all  to  beauty  in  the 
buildings  which  were  to  succeed  the  stately  old  mansions  and  their 
park-like  grounds.  Happily,  municipal  bodies  take  more  into  con¬ 
sideration  now  the  desirability  of  preserving  some  open  spaces  and  trees 
in  their  “  progressive  ”  boroughs. 

Chiswick  has  been  more  fortunate  than  some  of  its  neighbours,  for 
it  retains  many  trees,  and,  despite  the  trams  that  roar  along  the  High 
Road,  and  the  cinemas  in  profusion,  old  red  roofs  and  bulging  windows 
peep  forth  from  between  the  new,  hectic  shops.  The  Mall  still  retains 
its  quiet  and  air  of  dignified  leisure  by  the  riverside ;  and  though  many 

(i)  Chiswick,  by  Warwick  Draper,  with  illustrations  and  maps.  (Philip  Allan 
4  Co.  25s.  net.) 
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of  the  old  mansions  of  Chiswick  are  gone,  several  fine  specimens  (m- 
eluding  that  excellent  example  of  the  Restoration  period,  Walpole 
House)  remain  to  delight  the  eye  and  bring  back  to  imagination  the 
“  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead.”  Hogarth’s  house  still  stands,  thanks 
to  the  rare  generosity  of  Colonel  Shipway,  who  bought  the  property 
and  presented  it  to  the  public.  And  Chiswick  House — the  wonderful 
Palladian  Villa  which  knew  Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and 
witnessed  the  deaths  of  Fox  and  Canning — is  still  embowered  in  those 
classic  eighteenth-century  groves  whence  slyly  peep  the  leaden  faun  and 
nymph.  As  the  old  lines  proclaimed  : 

Some  cry  up  Gunnersbury, 

For  Syon  some  declare  ; 

Some  say  with  Chiswick’s  Villa 
None  other  ettn  compare. 

Until  the  advent  of  Mr.  Draper’s  book  there  has  been  no  adequate 
history  of  Chiswick  in  a  complete  sense.  A  finely  illustrated  account 
of  Chiswick  House,  by  J.  Avray  Tipping,  was  published  from  Country 
Life  in  1918,  and  several  magazine  articles  have  w’ell  described  various 
features  of  the  place,  the  best  being  that  entitled  Chiswick,  Past  and 
Present,  by  C.  J.  Hamilton,  with  illustrations  by  Mrs.  L.  Jopling 
Rowe,  which  appeared  in  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  in  1891. 
I  date  my  own  interest  in  Chiswick  from  this  article,  and  I  remember, 
though  I  was  but  a  small  boy  at  the  time,  I  jotted  down  a  rough 
itinerary  and  promptly  walked  over  from  Acton  to  inspect  the  various 
old  houses  which  had  been  so  picturesquely  presented  in  the  article.  In 
those  days  Chiswick  Lane,  leading  from  the  High  Road  to  the  Mall, 
was  still  rural,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  stood  (for  five  years  longer) 
the  Manor  House,  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Stephen  Fox  in  1691. 
It  was  a  charming  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  late  Stuart  period 
(something  like  the  old  house  of  the  Lamberts  in  The  Virginians,  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  sketch-illustration  Thackeray  entitled  ‘‘  Welcome”), 
with  gracious  gardens  and  great  elms.  Even  the  uncouth  William  Ill. 
observed  of  it:  “  This  place  is  perfectly  fine;  I  could  live  here  five 
days.” 

It  was  along  Chiswick  Lane  that  Thackeray,  as  a  little  boy,  longing 
for  his  mother,  in  India,  ran  away  from  Dr.  Turner’s  school  at  Wal¬ 
pole  House  on  Chiswick  Mall ;  but  when  he  got  to  the  busy  High  Road 
at  the  top  and  saw  all  the  traffic  proceeding  to  and  from  the  noisy 
world  of  London,  he  decided  to  return  to  the  comparative  quiet  of  Dr. 
Turner’s  seminary.  Some  twenty-five  years  later  he  located  Miss 
Pinkerton’s  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  in  his  old  school  at  Walpole 
House,  and  for  the  opening  chapter  of  Vanity  Fair  he  drew  a  little 
initial  letter-head,  which  gives  a  view — somewhat  sketchy  it  is  true— 
of  Chiswick  Mall,  with  Bedford  House  and  the  church  tower  seen 
beyond  the  iron  railings  of  Walpole  House.  Possibly  these  old  houses 
of  Chiswick  which  Thackeray  knew  in  his  childhood  stamped  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  his  plastic  brain  which,  years  after,  found  expression  in  those 
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sympathetic  interpretations  of  all  that  an  old  house — a  home — can 
stand  for,  such  as  he  offered  in  Esmond  and  The  Virginians. 

Walpole  House  has,  of  course,  many  other  associations,  from  the  late 
Sir  Herbert  Tree  back  to  Barbara  Villiers,  Lady  Castlemaine  and 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  died  here  in  1709.  As  the  writer  of  the 
article  I  have  mentioned  expressed  it : — 

It  almost  seems  as  if  that  terribly  seductive  face  would  peep  out  from  the 
top  window,  and  a  cry  would  be  heard  such  as  curdled  the  blood  of  Ann 
Radcliffe’s  heroines.  Walpole  House  looks  as  if  it  must  be  haunted.  ...  At 
midnight,  perhaps,  the  tapping  of  high  heels  is  heard  on  the  worm-eaten  stair¬ 
case,  or  the  faint  rustle  of  a  silken  robe  glides  mysteriously  down  a  dark 
passage. 

On  this  subject,  Mrs.  Goldman,  the  present  occupant  of  Walpole 
House,  once  told  me  a  curious  confirmatory  story. 

Mr.  Draper  does  not  mention  in  his  book  that  Ann  Radcliffe’s  name 
is  also  associated  with  Chiswick.  As  a  girl,  when  Ann  Ward,  she 
spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  with  her  uncle  by  marriage,  Thomas 
Bentley,  and  his  second  wife  at  Turnham  Green.  Bentley  was  the 
gifted  partner  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  the  friend  of  Rousseau,  John 
Hunter,  and  most  of  the  distinguished  people  of  his  time.  Smiles 
relates  of  Thomas  Bentley  : — 

Handsome  in  person  and  polished  in  manners  and  conversation,  he  enter¬ 
tained  his  morning  audiences  of  dukes,  duchesses,  and  other  noble  personages 
with  great  suavity  and  grace.  Bentley  could  speak  most  European  languages, 
and  descant  to  his  hearers  on  Greek  and  Etruscan  art,  or  converse  with  the 
Foreign  Ambassadors  in  French  or  in  Italian  on  the  progress  of  artistic  manu¬ 
factures  in  their  various  countries. 

These  assemblies  at  Turnham  Green  took  place  at  Linden  House, 
which  Bentley  presumably  rented  about  1777  from  his  friend  Dr. 
Ralph  Griffiths,  LL.D.,  founder  and  editor  of  The  Monthly  Review, 
who  seems  to  have  been  rated  as  occupier  of  Linden  House  for  over 
forty  years  before  his  death  in  1803.  But  it  has  been  definitely  stated 
that  Thomas  Bentley  “  lived  in  a  large  and  substantial  mansion  on  the 
high  road  leading  from  Hammersmith  to  Turnham  Green,  now,  or 
lately,  occupied  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Morgan,”  and  the  latter  lived  at 
Linden  House.  The  present  building  bearing  that  name  in  the  High 
Road,  however,  cannot  be  the  original  mansion,  but  possibly  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  room  on  the  first  floor  were  preserved  from  the  earlier 
house  and  are  identical  with  those  mentioned  by  Bentley  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Wedgwood. 

Here,  then,  at  the  original  Linden  House  frequently  visited  the 
future  author  of  The  Mysteries  of  Udolfho,  and  here  she  first  met 
her  future  husband,  William  Radcliffe  (whom  she  married  in 
in  addition  to  other  guests  of  her  uncle  such  as  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  and  “  Athenian  ”  Stuart. 

Half  a  century  later  Linden  House  became  notorious  owing  to  the 
poisoning  activities  of  Thomas  Griffiths  Wainewright,  grandson  of  Dr. 
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Ralph  Griffiths,  the  friend  of  Thomas  Bentley.  Oscar  Wilde,  in  his 
Petty  Pencily  and  Poisony  relates  that  Wainewright’s  “  boyhood  was 
passed  at  Linden  House,  Turnham  Green,  one  of  those  many  fine 
Georgian  mansions  that  have  unfortunately  disappeared  before  the 
inroads  of  the  suburban  builder,  and  to  its  lovely  gardens  and  well- 
timbered  park  he  owed  that  simple  and  impassioned  love  of  nature 
which  never  left  him  all  through  his  life.”  Thomas  Griffiths  Waine¬ 
wright’s  first  victim  was  his  maternal  uncle,  George  Edward  Griffiths, 
whom  he  poisoned  in  1829,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Linden 
House — "  a  place  to  which  he  had  always  been  very  much  attached.” 

I  have  no  occasion  to  add  anything  to  Mr.  Draper’s  excellent  account 
of  the  history  of  Chiswick  House  in  its  earlier  years,  and  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  being  able  to  reproduce,  by  permission  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  some  very  interesting  views  of  the  house  and  grounds 
in  1745,  in  the  time  of  the  third  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  converted 
or,  rather,  rebuilt,  the  old  Jacobean  mansion  into  the  Palladian  Villa 
which  remains  a  joy,  let  us  hope,  for  ever.  I  will  merely  supplement 
Mr.  Draper’s  record  by  pointing  out  some  further  allusions  to  Chiswick 
House  in  memoirs  of  later  years. 

As  is  well  known.  Lord  Burlington’s  daughter  carried  the  Chiswick 
property  in  marriage  to  the  Cavendish  family.  Her  son,  the  ufth 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  the  husband  of  the  famous  Georgiana,  and 
his  son,  in  turn,  the  sixth  Duke  (that  most  eligible  of  bachelors  wno 
never  married,  owing  to  a  curious  family  arrangement,  if  gossip  be 
authentic),  well  maintained  the  splendours  of  Chiswick  House,  and 
added  to  the  grounds  a  living  menagerie  of  semi-wild  animals.  Here 
he  entertained  the  Tsar  Alexander  L,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Blucher 
in  1814;  and  the  Tsar  Nicholas  L  at  a  resplendent  fete  in  June,  1844. 
He  was  a  truly  grand  seigneur y  who  thought  nothing  of  giving  ;^5o,ooo 
for  his  collection  of  coins  and  j^io,ooo  for  the  Bishop  of  Ely’s 
Library.  He  was  the  friend — perhaps  more — of  Fanny  Kelly,  the 
actress  and  the  only  woman  Charles  Lamb  ever  loved.  The  Duke 
could  be  quite  simple,  when  he  chose,  in  entertaining.  At  the  time 
Agnes  and  Elizabeth  Strickland  were  engaged  upon  their  biographies 
of  female  sovereigns  they  were  invited  to  Chiswick  in  order  to  inspect 
some  rare  archives  preserved  there : — 

The  Duke  came  from  Brighton  to  receive  them,  and  opened  his  stores  for 
their  examination.  He  gave  them  a  delicate  French  dinner ;  but  he  dispensed 
with  the  attendance  of  his  servants  in  the  dining-room,  summoning  them  when 
requisite  by  striking  upon  a  tumbler.  Notwithstanding  his  deafness  they 
found  him  a  pleasant  companion — amiable,  manly,  and  unassuming,  though 
surrounded  with  splendour  on  every  side. 

When  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  died  in  1858  his  titles  and  estates 
passed  to  a  cousin,  but  Chiswick  House  was  granted  for  life  to  the 
Duke’s  only  surviving  sister,  Henrietta  Countess  Granville,  who  was,  of 
course,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Lord  Burlington,  the  builder  of  the 
Villa.  She  died  in  1862,  and  Chiswick  House  w’as  then  occupied  by 
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another  famous  grande  dame  of  the  Victorian  Era,  Harriet  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  whose  husband  had  been  a  nephew  of  Lord  Granville.  Miss 
C.  L.  H.  Dempster,  in  The  Manners  of  My  Time,  describes  a  visit  to 
Chiswick  House  a  year  or  two  before  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Suther¬ 
land  died  in  1868,  and  mentions  the  profusion  of  flowers  in  the  rooms, 
the  great  trees  in  the  grounds,  and  the  adjoining  river  with  its  pictur¬ 
esque  barges.  “  The  Duchess  was  still  dressed  in  white,  though  sick¬ 
ness  had  bowed  her  figure,  and  age  had  wrinkled  her  face.”  Appar¬ 
ently,  Harriet  Duchess  of  Sutherland  had  always  favoured  white,  for 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  recalls,  in  her  Reminiscences,  how  she  saw  her  once 
alighting  from  her  carriage  to  enter  the  Royal  Academy,  then  in 
Trafalgar  Square;  she  wore  a  wonderful  bonnet  of  white  silk  and 
pearls,  and  a  magnificent  white  silk  dress,  the  train  of  which  she  in¬ 
differently  allowed  to  sweep  the  wet  and  muddy  pavement.  Curiously 
enough,  Mrs.  Ward  has  another  story  of  a  white  silk  train,  this  time 
at  Chiswick  House  : — 

In  connection  with  Queen  Alexandra,  when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales,  I 
once  witnessed  a  very  pretty  incident  at  Chiswick  House.  Whilst  she  was 
walking  and  talking  very  earnestly  to  a  gentleman,  the  spirit  of  mischief 
suddenly  seized  two  of  the  Royal  children.  Stooping  down,  as  if  by  mutual 
agreement,  they  raised  the  long  train  of  their  mother’s  dress,  and  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  lift  it  to  a  still  greater  height  from  the  ground,  when  Queen 
Alexandra,  turning  round  sharply,  caught  them  in  the  act.  They  ran  for  their 
lives!  The  majestic  beauty  of  the  Queen’s  figure,  enhanced  by  her  white  silk 
dress— the  fresh,  mischief-loving  faces  of  the  little  girls  in  their  short  white 
frocks,  and  the  sparkling  river  in  the  background,  gave  me  an  idea  for  a 
picture,  which  I  simply  longed  to  be  able  to  set  to  work  and  paint  then  and 
there. 

Separated  from  Chiswick  House  by  Barrowgate  Lane  were  the  grounds 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  established  here  in  1821.  It  became 
an  extremely  fashionable  resort  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  Victorian 
Era,  when  it  was  the  custom  to  partake  of  what  was  called  “  Break¬ 
fast  ”  there  at  a  guinea  a  head,  though  presumably  the  function  was 
in  the  afternoon.  At  a  fete  here  in  July,  1848,  thirteen  thousand 
visitors  were  present.  A  good  idea  of  what  these  al  fresco  recreations 
were  like  will  be  found  in  Frank  Smedley’s  novel,  Harry  Coverdale’s 
Courtship,  where  three  chapters  and  an  illustration  by  “  Phiz  ”  are 
devoted  to  scenes  at  one  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  fetes  at  Chiswick. 
In  June,  1858,  when  Lady  Bulwer-Lytton  had  been  kidnapped  by 
emissaries  of  her  husband,  and  was  being  driven  off  to  unlawful  in¬ 
carceration  in  an  asylum  at  Inverness  Lodge,  Brentford,  she  relates  they 
went  through  ”  the  Park,  and  as  there  had  been  a  breakfast  at  Chiswick 
that  day  it  was  crowded.  Many  whom  I  knew  kissed  their  hands  in 
great  surprise  to  see  me.” 

The  Horticultural  Society  retained  its  Gardens  at  Chiswick  until  1904, 
though  they  had  then  long  ceased  to  be  a  rendezvous  of  Society.  The 
site  is  now  covered  by  small  houses.  Vanished  are  the  pelisses  and 
faletots  of  the  ’forties. 
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We  have  received  from  Messrs.  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielsson 
I.td.,  a  book  entitled  Ml  About  Coffee,  by  William  H.  Ukers,  M.a! 
(published  by  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  Company,  New  York). 
It  is  a  sumptuous  volume  of  860  royal  octavo  pages,  containing  yjj 
illustrations,  including  17  pages  in  colour  and  102  portraits,  and  gives 
the  whole  story  of  coffee  from  its  earliest  youth  to  the  present  day, 
omitting  no  topic  that  is  useful  to  the  grower,  the  importer,  the  roaster, 
the  machinery  manufacturer,  the  broker,  the  wholesale  distributer,  the 
retailer,  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  author’s  experience  in  the  field 
has  covered  twenty  years,  for  seventeen  of  which  he  has  been  collecting 
data  and  making  studies  for  this  book.  In  preparation  for  his  task  he 
made  several  extended  journeys  to  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  has 
had  the  collaboration  of  eminent  experts  in  the  presentation  of  such 
special  topics  as  the  botany,  the  chemistry,  the  microscopy,  and  the 
pharmacology  of  coffee. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work  is  the  part  devoted 
to  accounts  of  the  coffee  houses  that  sprang  up  to  act  as  first  distri¬ 
buters  of  the  beverage,  and  became,  in  all  countries  where  they 
appeared,  centres  of  social  life,  developing  into  forms  of  free  speech, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  denKx:racy  flourished,  and,  in  some  instances, 
ripened  into  revolution,  sanguinary  in  France,  peaceful  in  Britain. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  to  the  layman  is  the  expert  advice 
on  how  to  buy  coffee  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  household,  on  the 
selection  of  blends,  and  on  how  properly  to  prepare  it  for  the  table, 
so  that  every  one  who  drinks  it  may  have  it  served  to  his  or  her 
individual  preference  and  taste. 

Copies  of  this  book  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  John  Bale,  Sons 
&  Danielsson,  Limited,  at  70s.  net  per  copy,  postage  inland  is.  6d. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  anj 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamfs  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  tyft- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  on 
article. 


